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ORDER OF *~DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS FIXING 
WAGES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Following is reproduced in full the order promulgated May 25, 
1918, by the Director General of Railroads fixing the wages of 
railroad employees. This order applies to the employees of 165 
specified railroads, and to all terminal, union station, and switching 
companies, all or a majority of whose stock is owned by such railroads. 
The text of the report of the Railroad Wage Commission, made 
April 30, 1918, upon which the order was largely based, together 
with the appendixes to that report relating to cost of living and 
wages of railroad employees, is given on pages 21 to 45 of this number 
of the Monruty Review. 


Unirep States RamLRoap ADMINISTRATION, 
Orrice oF Dimector GENERAL, 
Washington, May 25, 1918. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 27, 
PREAMBLE. 


In promulgating this order I wish to acknowledge the patriotic 
service so unselfishly rendered by the Railroad Wage Commission, 
consisting of Messrs, Franklin K. Lane, Charles C. McChord, J. 
Harry Covington, and William R. Willcox, in connection with the 
important question of wages and hours of service of railroad em- 
ployees, which I referred to them by my General Order No. 5, dated 
January 18, 1918. 

This commission took hold of the task with great energy and 
devotion and has dealt with the entire subject in a thoroughly 
sympathetic spirit. 

Manifestly in a matter of such magnitude and complexity it is 
impossible to find any general basis or formula which would correct 
every inequality and give satisfaction to every interest involved. 
But the commission has made an earnest effort to do justice to all 
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concerned. I have felt obliged, however, to depart from its recom. 
mendations in some particulars. 
With respect to hours of service the commission says: 

Manifestly, therefore; at this time, when men must be constantly taken from the 
railroads, as from all other industries, to fill the growing needs of the Nation’s Army, 
hours of labor can not be shortened and thereby a greater number of men be required 
for railroad work. The Nation can not, in good faith, call upon the farmers and the 
miners to work as never before and press themselves to unusual tasks, and at the same 
time so shorten the hours of railroad men as to call from farm and mine additional] 
and unskilled men to run the railroads. While the commission is strongly disposed 
to a standard day, in so far as the nature of the service will permit it, its firm judg- 
ment consequently is that the existing hours of service in effect on the railroads should 
be maintained for the period of the War. 

But with this we earnestly urge that a most exhaustive study be made of this mat. 
ter of hours of service, not with a view to the adoption of some arbitrary and universal 
policy which shall have no regard to the kind of work done or to the effect upon the 
railroad service, but with these very considerations in mind. And we have gone 
into this matter far enough to justify to ourselves the belief that by the steady appli- 
cation of such sympathetic consideration the railroad service may be improved, and 
at the same time fuller opportunity be given for lifting a burden that falls dispropor- 
tionately upon some of the less favored of the railroad workers. 


The commission also reached the conclusion that as to overtime 
“the existing rules and conditions of payment should not be dis- 
turbed during the period of the War.’”’ The commission has pointed 
out that this is not the time for any experiments which might lessen 
the tons of freight hauled and the number of passengers carried 
when the urgent and serious necessities of the War compel sacrifices 
from all, and that the adoption of any plan which would prevent 
the Government from working its men as long as they have been in 
the habit of working under private employers would be to take ad- 
vantage of the grave war necessities of the Government and to em- 
barrass it in carrying forward essential operations of the War at a 
time when the need of service was never greater and the ability to 
call in outside men is seriously impaired. 

There has never been a time when the public interest demanded 
more urgently the devotion and unselfish service of all classes of 
railroad employees. I agree ‘with the commission that it is not 
practicable at this time, when the War is calling upon every class 
of loyal citizens for service and sacrifices, to reduce the actual hours 
of labor to eight in every line of railroad work. 

Nevertheless I am convinced that no further inquiry is needed 
to demonstrate that the principle of the basic eight-hour day is 
reasonable and just and that all further contentions about it should 
be set. at rest by a recogniticn of that principle as a part of this 
decision. 
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Recognition of the principle of the basic eight-hour day in railroad 
service is, therefore, hereby made. 

The question arises as to what further steps can and ought justly 
to be taken to strengthen the application of that principle, and when. 
This question must be solved in the light of the varied conditions of 
railroad employment and will have to be studied in detail by the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions herein and hereby 
created and in the light of what is reasonably practicable under war 
conditions. 

No problem so vast and intricate as that of doing practical justice 
to the 2,000,000 railroad employees of the country can be regarded 
as completely settled and disposed of by any one decision or order; 
therefore the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions is 
hereby established and will take up as presented any phases of the 
general problem relating to any class of employees or any part of a 
class of employees which may justly call for further consideration. 

It is my earnest hope that railroad officials and railroad employees 
will realize that their relations under Federal control are not based 
upon the old conditions of private management. Dissensions and 
disappointments should be forgotten and all should now remember 
that they are not only serving their country in the operation of the 
railroads, but that upon the character, quality, and loyalty of that 
service depends in large measure our success in this War. 

It is an inspiring task—this task of putting upon a more just and 
equitable basis the wages and working conditions of loyal workers in 
railroad service—and I confidently expect the patriotic support and 
assistance of every railroad official and every railroad employee in 
performing that task with credit to each other and with honor to 


their country. 
ORDER. 


Respecting the wages, hours, and other conditions of employment 
of the employees of the railroads hercinafter mentioned, 
It is hereby ordered: 


ARTICLE I.—RAILROADS AFFECTED. 


This order shall apply to the employees of the following railroads: 


Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R. Co. 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. Atlantic City R. R. Co. 

Ann Arbor R. R. Co. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co. Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co. Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.\Co. Boston & Maine R. R. 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. © Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corpora- 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co. tion. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co. 
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Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 

Central New England Ry. Co. 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 

Central Vermont Ry, Co. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 

Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. 

Chicago & Erie R. R. Co. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 

Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 

Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk 
Junction R. R. Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R. Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry. Co. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. 
Co. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. 
Co. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Ry. Co. 

Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

' Louis Ry. Co. 

Coal & Coke Ry. Co. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. 

Cumberland Valley R. R. Co. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Co. 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co. 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co. 

Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Ry. 
Co. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co. 

Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co. 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Pv. Co. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co. 


El Paso & Southwestern Co. ‘ 


Erie R. R. Co. 
_ Florida East Coast Ry. Co. 
Fort Smith & Western R. R. Co. 


-, 








Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry. Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry, 
Co. 

Georgia R. R. Lessee Organization. 

Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co. 

Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. 

Great Northern Ry. Co. 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. 

Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co. 

Houston East & West Texas R. R. Co. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

International & Great Northern Ry. Co, 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. Co. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

Long Island R. R. Co. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co. 

Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. 

Louisiana Western R. R. Co. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co. 

Maine Central R. R. Co. 

Midland Valley R. R. Co. 

Michigan Central R. R. Co. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & 8. Ste. Marie Ry. 
Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of 
Texas. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Monongahela Ry. Co. 

Morgan’s, Louisiana & Texas R. R. & §. 
8. Co. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. 

New. York Central R. R. Co. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. RB. 
Co. 
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New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co. 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. 


Co. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. 


Co. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 

Norfolk Southern R. R. Co. 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 

Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation 
Co. | 

Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

Pennsylvania Co. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
R. R. Co. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut R. R. Co. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. 

Port Reading R. R. Co. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
R. R. Co. 

Rutland R. R. Co. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co. 

Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Southern Ry. Co. in Mississippi. 

Spokane International Ry. Co. 
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Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. 

Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. Co. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry. Co. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas. 

Tennessee Central R. R. Co. 

Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry. Co. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. Co. 

Union Pacific R. R. Co. 

Utah Ry. Co. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co. 

Virginian Ry. Co. 

Wabash Ry. Co. 

Washington Southern Ry. Co. 

West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. 

Western Maryland Ry. Co. 

Western Pacific R. R. Co. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 

Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. 

Wichita Valley Ry. Co. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 
And all terminal, union station, and 

switching companies, all or a majority of 

whose stock is owned by railroads named 

above. 


Such other railroads as may be retained in Federal control on July 
1, 1918, will be added to the foregoing list by order of the Director 


General. 


The Pullman Co., whose status is now being considered, will also 
be added by order to the foregoing list, if decision shall be reached 


to retain it in Federal control. 
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ARTICLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND METHODS OF COMPUTATION. 





Increases in wages, effective as hereinafter provided, January |, 
1918, are hereby established as follows: 


Section A.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon a monthly basis. 


[Columns 2 and 3 in this table are e 


lanatery of the method of arriving at the “new rates” include nd in 
column 4. The roads will 7 e for the “‘old rates’’ of December, = scheduled in coiumn | | 









































“new rates” listed in column 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 

To the month! , Making || To the monthly z 

rate of pay of Add the gel new rate rate of pay of | Add the Rn ya 

men receiving in | per cent - t per men receiving in | per cent amount 

December, 1915, | named rc month as December, 1915, | named | TOUWs 

she snerae oo im this —_— the amounts a ee in this 

nam this | column. n named in column. 

column, column. | column. column. column. 
a ree s $20.00 ' oihien $95.01 to $96........ 33. 70 $32. 35 
$46.01 to $47..... eas 43 20. 21 $67.21 || $96.01 to $97........ 33. 20 32. 20 
$47.01 to $48........ 43 20. 64 68. 64 || $97.01 to $98........ 32. 71 32. 05 
$48.01 to $49........ 43 21.07 70. 07 || $98.01 to $99........ 32. 23 31.90 
$419.01 to $50........ 43 21. 50 71. 50 || $99.01 to $100....... 31.75 31.75 
$50.01 to $51........ 42.35 21. 60 72. 60 |} $100.01 to $101...... 31. 29 31. 60 
$51.01 to $52........ 41.73 21. 70 73.70 || $101.01 to $102...... 30. 84 31. 45 
$52.01 to $53........ 41 21.73 74. 73 || $102.01 to $103. ..... 30. 39 31. 30 
$53.01 to $54........ 41 22.14 76.14 || $103.01 to $104...... 29. 96 31.15 
$54.01 to $55........ 41 22. 55 77.55 || $104.01 to $105...... 29. 53 31. 00 
$55.01 to $56........ 41 22. 96 78.96 || $105.01 to $106...... 29.11 30. 85 
$56.01 to $57........ 41 23. 27 80. 37 || $106.01 to $107...... 28. 70 30. 70 
$57.01 to $58........ 41 23.78 81. 78 || $107.01 to $108...... 28. 29 30.55 
$58.01 to $59........ 41 24.19 83. 19 || $108.01 to $1090... ... 27.89 30. 40 
$59.01 tc $60........ 41 24. 60 84.60 |} $109.01 to $110...... 27. 50 30. 25 
$60.01 to $61........ 41 25.01 86.01 |} $110.01 to $111...... 27.12 30.10 
$61.01 to $62........ 41 25. 42 87.42 |) $111.01 to $112...... 26.74 29. 95 
$62.01 to $63........ 41 25. 83 88.83 |} $112.01 to $113...... 26. 38 29. 80 
$63.01 to $64........ 41 26. 24 90. 24 || $113.01 to $114...... 26. 01 29. 65 
$64.01 to $65........ 41 26. 65 91.65 || $114.01 to $115...... 25. 66 29. 50 
$65.01 to $66........ 41 27.06 93.06 |} $115.01 to $116...... 25. 31 29.35 
$66.01 to $67........ Al 27.47 94. 47 || $116.01 to $117...... 24. 96 29. 20 
$67.01 to $68........ 41 27.88 95.88 || $117.01 to $118...... 24. 62 29. 05 
$68.01 to $69........ 41 28. 29 97.29 || $118.01 to $119...... 24. 29 28. 90 
$69.01 to $70........ 41 28. 70 98.70 || $119.01 to $120...... 23. 96 28.75 
$70.01 to $71 41 29. 11 100. 11 || $120.01 to $121...... 23. 64 28. 60 
$71.01 to $72 41 29. 52 101. 52 |} $121.01 to $122...... 23. 32 28. 45 
$72.01 to $73 41 29. 93 102. 93 || $122.01 to $123...... 23. 01 28. 30 
$73.01 to $74... 41 30. 34 104. 34 || $123.01 to $124...... 22. 70 28.15 
$74.01 to $75 41 30.75 105.75 || $124.01 to $125...... 22. 40 28. 00 
$75.01 to $76........ 41 31.16 107.16 || $125.01 to $126...... 22.11 27.85 
$76.01 to $77........ 41 31. 57 108. 57 || $126.01 to $127...... 21. 81 27.70 
$77.01 to $78........ 41 31.98 109.98 || $127.01 to $128...... 21. 53 27.55 
$78.01 to $79. ...... a 41 32.39 111.39 || $128.01 to $129...... 21. 24 27. 40 
$79.01 to $80........ 40. 87 32.70 112.70 || $129.01 to $130...... 20. 96 27. 25 
$80.01 to $81........ 40. 44 32.75 113.75 |} $130.01 to $131...... 20. 69 27.10 
$81.01 to $82........ 40 32. 80 114. 80 || $131.01 to $132...... 20. 42 26. 95 
$82.01 to $83........ 40 33. 20 116. 20 || $132.01 to $133...... 20.15 26. 80 
$83.01 to $84..... eee 40 33. 60 117. 60 || $133.01 to $134...... 19. 89 26. 65 
$84.01 to $85........ 40 34. 00 119.00 || $134.01 to $135...... 19. 63 26. 50 
$85.01 to $86........ 39. 36 33. 85 119. 85 || $135.01 to $136...... 19. 38 26. 35 
$86.01 to $87........ 38.74 33.70 120. 70 || $136.01 to $137...... 19. 13 26. 20 
$87.01 to $88........ 38. 13 33. 55 121.55 || $137.01 to $138..... ° 18. 88 26. 05 
$88.01 to $89........ 37. 53 33. 40 122. 40 || $138.01 to $139...... 18. 64 25. 90 
$89.01 to $90........ 36. 95 33. 25 123. 25 || $139.01 to $140...... 18.39 25.75 
$90.01 to $91........ 36. 38 33. 10 124.10 || $140.01 to $141...... 18. 16 25. 60 
$91.01 to $92........ 35. 82 32. 95 124.95 || $141.01 to $142...... 17. 92 25. 45 
$92.01 to $93........ 35. 27 32. 80 125. 80 || $142.01 to $143...... 17. 69 25. 30 
$03.01 to $94........ 34.74 32. 65 126. 65 || $143.01 to $144...... 17. 47 25.15 
$94.01 to $95........ 34. 22 32. 50 127. 50 || $144.01 to $145..... “ 17. 24 25. 00 





1 Except as provided in par. 13, p. 22 [18] 
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Making 
new rate 
month as 

shown 

in this 
column, 





$128.35 
129. 20 
130. 05 
130. 90 
131.75 


132. 60 
133. 45 
134. 30 
135. 15 
136. 00 


136. 85 
137. 70 
138. 55 
139. 40 
140. 25 


141. 10 
141. 95 
142. 80 
143. 65 
144. 50 


145. 35 
146. 20 
147. 08 
147.90 
148.75 
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Section A.—Rates of wages of railroad employes paid upon a monthly basis—Goncluded. 
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1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
To the monthly _ | Making || To the monthl 
tate of pay of | Addthe| Eattiv- | nowrnte || rate of of | Add Equiv. | or rot 
noieimet t alent to ‘ the alent to | 2¢W rate 
December, 1015, | named | Mount | mohth ag || December Tin | percent | amount | Per 
the amounts | in this — shown the amounts | inthis | 2@med om 
named in column. | poitma. | im this named in this | column. | (= this | 47 this 
ocieinn. column. column. column. | cotumn. 
ae i 
$145.01 to $146...... 17.02 | $24.85} $170.85 || $197.01 to $i98...... 8.61 
$146.01 to ee ohh ee = fa aa = aes to $199...... 8. 49 “Co ne. 00 
$147.01 to $148.....- 4 \. 199.01 to $200. ..... 8.375 1 
$148.01 to $149...... 16. 38 24. 40 173. 40 $200.01 to $201...... 8. 26 i. a7, He 
$149.01 to $150...... 16.17 24.25) 174.25 || $201.01 to $202.----- & 14 16. 45 218. 45 
$150.01 to $151... ..- 15. 96 24.10 175.10 || $202.01 to $203...... 8. 
$151.01 to $152... ... 15. 76 23.95 175.95 || $203.01 to $204...... 7. rer} 200. 18 
$152.01 to $153...... 15. 56 23. 30 176. 80 || $204.01 to $205... ... 7.80 16.00! 221.00 
$153.01 to $154...... 15. 36 3. 65 177.65 || $205.01 to $206...... 7.69 15. 85 221. 88| 
$154.01 to $155...... 15. 16 23. 50 178. 50 | $206.01 to $207...... 7.58 15.70} 222.70: 
$155.01 to $156...... 14.97] 23.35] 179.35 | $207.01 to $208... 7.48 15. 
$156.01 to $157....... 14.78] 2.20 180. 20 || $208.01 to $209...... 7.37 is 0 ‘ oA. 4 
$157.01 to $158...... 14. 59 23. 05 181.05 || $209.01 to $210...... 7.26 15. 25 225. 28 
$158.01 to $159... .. 14.40] 22.90] 181.90 || $210.01 to $211...... 7.16 15.10] 226.10! 
$159.01 to $160...... 14.22) 22.75 182.75 || $211.01 to $212...... 7.05 14. 95 226. 95 
$160.01 to $161.....- 14.04 22. 60 183. 60 || $212.01 to $213...... 6.95 14.80 I 
$161.01 to $162... ... 13.86 | 22.45] 184.45 || $213.01 to $214...... 6. 85 14. 65 228. 68 
$162.01 to $163...... 13. 68 22.30 185. 30 || $214.01 to $215...... 6.74 
14.50] 290.50 
$163.01 to $164... ... 13.51 22.15 186. 15 || $215.01 to $216....... 6. 64 14. 35 230. 3) 
$164.01 to $165...... 13. 33 22. 00 187.00 || $216.01 to $217....... 6. 54 14. 20 231. 20 
$165.01 to $166...... 13. 16 21.85 187.85 || $217.01 to $218...... 6. 445 14. 05 232 
$166.01 to $167... 13. 00 21.70 188.70 || $218.01 to $219... ... 6.35 13. 90 232 90 
$167.01 to $168...... 12. 83 21. 55 189.55 || $219.01 to $220... 6. 25 13.75 233. 75 
$168.01 to $169...... 12. 66 21. 40 190. 40 || $220.01 to $221.22... 6.15 13. 60 234. 60 
$169.01 to $170...... 12.50/ 21.25 191. 25 || $221.01 to $222... 2. 6. 06 13. 45 235. 45 
$170.01 to $171...... 12. 34 21. 10 192. 10 || $222.01 to $223...... 5.96 13.30 236. 30 
$171.01 to $172... 12.18{ 20.95 192. 95 || $223.01 to-$224...... 5. 87 13.15 237. i3 
$172.01 to $173... .- 12. 02 20. 80 193.80 || $224.01 to $225...... 5.78 13. 00 238. 00 
$173.01 to $174...... 11. 87 20. 65 194. 65 $225.01 to $226...... 5. 69 12. 85 238. 85 
$174.01 to $175...... 11.71 20. 50 195. 50 | $226.01 to $227...... 5. 595 12.70 239. 70 
$175.01 to $176...... 11.56 20. 35 196.35 || $227.01 to $228...... 5.50 12.55 0 
$176.01 to $177 aR 11. 4 20. 20 197. 20 |} $228.01 to $229...... 5.415 12. 40 2Al. 0 
01 to $178...... i } 198.05 || $229.01 to $230....... 5.33 12. 2: 
$178.01 to $179...... 11,12 19. 90 198. 90 || $230.01 to $231...... 5. 24 12. 10 3. 10 
$179.01 to $180. ..... 10. 97 19. 75 199. 75 || $231.01 to $232...... 5.15 11.95 243. 95 
“ 
$180.01 to $181..._.. 10. 83 19. 60 200. 60 || $232.01 to $233...... 5. 085 11.80 244. 80 
$181.01 to $182...... 10. 69 19. 45 201. 45 || $233.01 to $234...... 4.98 11.65 245. 65 
mp - = =a 10.55 19. 30 202. 30 || $234.01 to $235...... 4.89 11.50 246. 50 
01 to $184...... 10. 41 19. 15 203. 15 |} $235.01 to $236...... 4.81 11.35 247. 35 
$134.01 to $185...... 10, 27 19.00} 204.00 || $236.01 to $237...... 473 11. 20 248. 20 
$185.01 to $186... 10.14 18.85} 204.85 || $237.01 to $238 4.64 
had ' 04. § 01 to $238...... 11.05 249. 05 
$196.01 to $187...... 10. 00 18.70 205.70 || $238.01 to $239...... 4.56 10.90 249. 90 
$187.01 to $188...... 9. 87 18. 55 206. 55 |} $239.01 to $240......|.......... 10.00 250. 00 
$138.01 to $189...... 9.74 18. 40 207. 40 $240.01 to $241...... A 9.00 250. 00 
941.01 to $242......]......-... 50. 
$139.01 to $190. ..... 9.61 18.25] 208.25 I} 915 01 to g043 ni sp 
$190.01 to $191... 7° 9.48; 18.10] 209.10 a 1.60) 620.00 
$191 O01 to $192 “oa 9. 35 17 95 209 95 $243.01 to $244 ee eee ee 6.00 250. 00 
$192.01 to $193.-227! 932] 17.80] 210. 80 || $945-01 £0 $245....--|.--e---n-- ai. oo 
5. O $246......].. eeuediindiia 4. 250. 00 
$193.01 to $194 9.10 17. 65 211. 65 || $246.01 to $247 
"Kae . ? Tae St Rees 3,00 
$194.01 to $195...... 8.97 17. 50 212. 50 || $247.01 to $248......|....-..... 2.00 250. 00 
$195.01 to $196...... 8. 85 17.35 213. 35 || $248.01 to $249......|........ 5 
: Sood 1.00 250. 00 
196.01 to $197...... 8.73 | 17.20 214. 20 || $249.01 to $250......|.......... .00 250. 00 























METHOD ,OF APPLYING INCREASES TO MONTHLY RATES. 


(1) The employee who holds the same position to-day that he did 
the last day of December, 1915, and who then received $75 a month 
and has received no increase since, will receive an additional wage 
of $30.75 per month. If he has received an increase in these two 
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years of $10 per month, the recommended increase of his wage wil] 
be cut down by that much, making his net advance $20.75. 

(2) Employee ‘‘A”’ occupied the same position in 1915 and in 
1918: Salary, 1915, $150 per month; 1918, $175 per month. 

Basis of increase on salaries of $150 per month is 16.17 per cent, 
or $24.25 per month. New salary, $174.25; present salary, $175. 
Present salary undisturbed. 

(3) Employee ‘“B” in 1915 received $100, and on the same desk 
in 1918 received $112.50 per month. Basis of increase on $100, 
31.75 per cent, or $31.75. New salary, $131.75. Present salary, 
$112.50. Employee ‘‘B”’ is entitled to receive back pay from Janu- 
ary 1, at the rate of $19.25 (the difference between $131.75 and 
$112.50), and to receive monthly, hereafter, $131.75 instead of 
$112.50. Back pay due January 1 to May 31, $96.25. 

(4) Employee in December, 1915, received $100 per month, en- 
titles him, with this increase, to $131.75. His salary had been raised 
for same position on January 1, 1918, to $135. He is not, therefore, 
entitled to any advance or back pay. Present salary undisturbed. 


Section B.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon daily basis. 
[‘‘ Old rates” are those of December, 1915.) 


























Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate | New rate 
per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. 
$0.75 $1. 52 $2. 50 $3. 53 $4. 25 $5. 40 $5. 95 $6. 85 
. 80 1, 57 2. 55 3. 60 4. 30 5.45 6. 00 6. 90 
85 1.62 2.60 3. 67 4.35 5. 49 6.05 6.94 
90 1. 67 2. 65 3.74 4.40 5. 53 6.10 6. 98 
95 1.72 2.70 3. 81 4.45 5.58 6.15 7. 02 
1.00 1.77 2.75 3. 88 4. 50 5. 62 6. 20 7. 06 
1.05 1. 82 2. 80 3.95 4.55 5. 66 6. 25 7.11 
1.10 1. 87 2. 85 4.02 4.60 5.71 6. 30 7.15 
1.15 1, 92 2. 90 4.09 4.65 5.75 6.35 7.19 
1.20 1,97 2.95 4.16 4.70 5.79 6. 40 7. 23 
1,25 2.02 3. 00 4, 23 4.75 ~ 5.83 6.45 7. 28 
1.30 2. 07 3. 05 4.30 4. 80 5, 88 6. 50 7. 32 
1.35 2.12 3.10 4.36 4.85 5.92 6. 55 7. 36 
1.40 2.17 3.15 4.41 4.90 5. 96 6. 60 7.41 
1.45 2. 22 3. 20 4.48 4.95 6. 00 6. 65 7. 45 
1. 50 2. 27 3. 25 4.55 5.00 6. 05 6. 70 7. 49 
1.55 2.32 3. 30 4.60 5.05 6. 09 6.75 7. 53 
1.60 2. 37 3.35 4. 65 5.10 6.13 6. 80 7. 58 
1. 65 2. 42 3.40 4.70 5.15 6.17 6. 85 7.62 
1.70 2.47 3.45 4.72 5. 20 6. 21 6. 90 7. 66 
1.75 2. 52 3. 50 4.77 5. 25 6. 26 6.95 7.70 
1.80 2. 57 3. 55 4. 81 5.30 6. 30 7.00 7.75 
1,85 2. 65 3. 60 4. 85 5.35 6. 34 7. 05 7. 75 
1,90 2.72 3. 65 4.90 5.40 6. 38 7.10 7.83 
1,95 2.77 3.70 4.94 5.45 6. 43 7.15 7. 88 
2. 00 2. 83 3.75 4.98 5. 50 6. 47 7. 20 7.91 
2. 05 2. 89 3. 80 5. 03 5.55 6.51 7.25 7. 96 
2.10 2. 96 3. 85 5.07 5.60 6. 55 7.30 8. 00 
2.15 3. 03 3.90 §.11 5. 65 6. 60 7.35 8, 04 
2. 20 3.10 3.95 5.15 5.70 6, 64 7.40 &. 08 
2.25 3.17 4.00 5.20 5.75 6. 68 7. 45 8,13 
2.30 3.24 4.05 5.24 5. 80 6. 73 7.50 8.17 
2. 35 3.31 4.10 5. 28 5. 85 6.77 7.55 8 21 
2.40 3.38 415 5.32 5.90 6 81 7.60 8 25 
2.45 3.45 4.20 5.36 
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For common labor paid by the day, the scale of new rates per day 
shown shall apply, with the provision, however, that as a minimum 
20 cents per 8-hour day, 224 cents per 9-hour day, 25 cents per 10- 
hour day, 274 cents per 11-hour day, and 30 cents per 12-hour day 
will be added to the rates paid per day as of December 31, 1917. 


METHOD OF APPLYING INCREASES TO DAILY RATES, 


(1) Employee, December, 1915, $3: 











Increased to new rate of $4.23 per day... .......-.-.-..2-0-2-2-2-00-e ..-. $109. 98 
Jan. 1, 1918, his pay was raised for same work to $3.50 per day, equal per month 
TO. 2c cern rene cece c ec er ener er ere reece cece cece rece cree rn cecececerens 91. 00 
Difference in pay 
DEES D NUE Noted ecaneccccdcaccocecesssasecceeseecsecocoss 18. 98 
SR Gab a nnwh deUbececccstodeccccsbedocccccgcsovecececs 94. 90 
An 8-hour 26-day month both years. 
Worked 62 hours overtime, at new 1918 rate. ................ 52.9¢ $32. 80 
Was paid 62 hours overtime at. ........-.....2.-2--200--0-- 37.5¢ 23.25 9.55 
Total back pay due Jan. 1 to May 31, 1918... ................-..2.- 104. 45 


(2) Employee ‘‘C” was employed in 1918, but not in 1915 Rate 
of pay on the district where he is employed in 1918, in 1915 was $1.10 
perday. The 1918 rate of pay is, on the same district, $1.50 per day. 
The new rate is $1.87 per day. He will, therefore, be entitled to re- 
ceive from January 1, 1918, to May 31, 1918, 37 cents per day addi- 
tional for each day he worked in that period. 


Section C.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon hourly basis. 
[Rates of pay in cents per hour.] 









































Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate New rate Old rate | New rate 

per hour. per hour. per hour.! per hour. per hour.) | per hour. |} per hour.’ | per hour. 
10 19. 75 2 33. 00 36 51.00 49 64. 25 
10.5 20. 25 23.5 33.75 36.5 61. 50 49.5 64.75 
ll 20. 75 24 34. 50 37 52. 25 50 65. 00 
11.5 21. 25 24.5 35. 00 37.5 53. 00 50.5 65. 25 
12 21.75 25 35. 50 38 53.75 51 65.75 
12.5 22. 25 25.5 36. 00 38.5 54. 25 51.5 66. 25 
13 22.75 26 36. 75 39 54.75 52 66. 50 
13,5 23. 25 26.5 37. 50 39.5 55. 50 52.5 67.00 
14 23.75 27 38. 25 40 56. 00 53 67. 50 
14.5 24. 25 27.5 39. 00 40.5 56. 75 53.5 68. 00 
15 24.75 28 39. 50 41 57. 25 54 68. 25 
15.5 25. 25 28.5 40. 25 41.5 57.75 54.5 68. 75 
16 25. 75 29 41.00 42 58. 25 55 69. 25 
16.5 26. 25 29.5 41.75 42.5 58. 50 55.5 69.75 
17 26. 75 30 42. 50 43 59. 00 56 70. 00 
17.5 27.25 30.5 43. 00 43.5 59. 50 56.5 70. 50 
18 27.75 31 43.75 44 60. 00 57 71. 00 
18.5 28. 25 31.5 44. 50 44.5 60. 25 57.5 71. 50 
19 28.75 32 45. 25 45 60. 75 58 71.75 
19.5 20. 25 32.5 46. 00 45.5 Hy 58.5 72, 25 

20 29. 75: 33 46.75 46 61. 59 72.7 
20. 5 39.25 33.5 47.25 46.5 62. 00 59.5 73. 00 
21 30.75 34 48. 00 47 62. 50 60 73. 50 
21.5 31. 25 34.5 48.75 47.5 63. 00 60.5 74. 00 
22 31.75 35 49. 50 48 63. 25 61 74. 50 
22.5 32, 25 35.5 50. 25 48.5 63.75 61.5 74. 75 


4 “Old rates” are those of December, 1915. 
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Section C.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon hourly basis—Conclude). 




















Old rate | New rate | Old rate | New rate Old rate New rate Old rate | New rate 
per hour. | per hour. per hour. | per hour. per hour. per hour. per hour. | per hour. 

62 75. 25 77 88. 00 92 100. 75 107 113. 59 
62.5 75.75 77.5 88. 25 92.5 101. 25 107.5 114.99 
63 76. 00 78 88.75 93 101. 50 108 114, 25 
63. 5 76. 50 i 78.5 89. 25 \ 93.5 102. 00 108. 5 114. 75 
64 76.75 89.75 94 102. 50 109 115. 25 
64.5 77. 25 79.5 90. 00 94.5 102. 75 109.5 115. 75 
65 77.75 90. 50 103. 25 110 116.09 
65.5 78. 25 80.5 91. 00 95. 5 103. 75 110.5 116. 50 
66 78. 50 81 91. 50 96 104. 25 lll 117. 00 
6.5 79. 08 61.5 91.75 96.5 104. 50 111.5 117. 25 
67 79. 50 82 92. 25 97 105. 00 112 117. 75 
67.5 79.75 82.5 92.75 97.5 105. 50 112.5 118, 25 
68 80. 25 83 93. 00 98 106. 00 | 113 118. 50 
68.5 80. 75 83.5 93. 50 98.5 106. 25 | 113.5 119. 00 
69 81. 25 84 94. 00 99 106.75 | 114 119. 50 
69. 5 §1. 50 84.5 94. 50 99.5 107. 25 114.5 119. 75 
70 82. 00 85 94.75 100 107. 50 115 120. 00 
70.5 82. 50 85. 5 95. 25 100. 5 108. 00 115.5 120. 00 
71 83. 00 86 95. 75 101 108. 25 116 120. 00 
71.5 83. 25 86.5 96. 00 101.5 108. 75 116.5 120. 00 
72 83.75 87 96. 50 102 109. 25 117 120.” 
72.5 84. 25 87.5 97. 00 102.5 109. 75 117.5 120. 00 
73 84. 50 88 97. 25 103 110. 00 118 120. 99 
73.5 85. 00 88.5 97.75 103.5 110, 50 118.5 120.00 
74 85. 50 89 98. 25 104 111.00 119 120.00 
74.5 86. 00 89.5 98. 50 104.5 111. 25 | 119.5 120. 00 
75 85. 25 90 99. 00 105 111.75 | 120 120. 09 
75.5 86. 75 90.5 99. 50 105.5 112. 25 

76 87. 00 91 99. 75 106 112. 75 

76.5 87. 50 91.5 100. 25 106.5 113. 00 
































While it is expected that the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions hereinafter created shall give consideration to all ques- 
tions of inequality as between individuals and classes of employees 
throughout, sufficient information is available to justify certain con- 
clusions with respect to the mechanical crafts, and in the case of 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, and other shop mechanics 
who have been receiving the same hourly rates, the increases named 
in this order shall apply, with a minimum wage of 55 cents per hour. 

It is recognized that this may still leave among shop employees cer- 
tain inequalities as to individual employees, to which the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions will give prompt consid- 
eration. 

For common labor paid by the hour, the scale named herein shall 
apply, with the provision, however, that as a minimum, 24 cents per 
hour will be added to the rates paid per hour, as of December 31, 1917. 


METHOD OF APPLYING INCREASES TO HOURLY RATES, 
(1) Machinist worked in January, 1918, 8 hours per day, 27 days, 


total 216 hours straight time. 


The rate of pay for this position in December, 1915, was 34 cents per hour; 

new rate under this order, 48 cents per hour, but with minimum rate of 

55 cents per hour as herein ordered, will receive............. LE ARs ses .. $118. 80 
In January, 1918, his rate of pay was 37} cents per hour, for 216 hours, equals.. 81. 00 


ne 2 I SEER Sides s cod ce cecusbdeccecesécoccesdéccecccesn ©6082. 90 
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On basis of working same amount straight time each month for 5 months 


(Jan. 1 te May ihc 660666 seSe os oe ne craecsescecsevececcon $189. 00 
Also worked in same period 90 hours overtime at time and one-half, 
new 55 cents minimum rate, or 82} cents, equals.................. $74. 25 
f i ED Ts id ddv etic ssc cvusocecesevccess 50. 63 
Wenge eget ' ——-—- 2S 
Balance due Jan. 1 to May 31, 1918. .................2.2- 20 e cence 212. 62 


(2) Machinist worked in January, 1918, 10 hours per day, 26 days, 
total 260 hours straight time. 


The rate of pay for this position in 1915 was 34 cents per hour; new rate 
under this order, 48 cents per hour, but with minimum rate of 55 cents 





per hour as herein ET eT ae Oe $143. 00 
In January, 1918, his rate of pay was 374 cents per hour; 260 hours equals. . 97. 50 
EE a a ee 45. 50 
On basis of working same amount of straight time each month for 5 months 
IID, cL tae eG a obs 6445 00 00bs es see geet dccdssecvcecess 227. 50 
Also worked in same period 90 hours overtime at pro rata rate, new 
ook ess ob as ove nen csdetccescccccce $49. 50 
Was paid at 37}-cent rate pro rata overtime, or.........-........-.-- 33. 73 
15. 75 
eS, ink a cnwncneceactsedeeepenesoece 243. 25 


(3) Machinist ‘‘D” was employed in the same shop in December, 
1915, and in 1918 on the same class of work. His hourly rate in 
December, 1915, was 35 cents for 9 hours, 26 days a month. He 
was paid for overtime and Sunday work at time and one-half. On 
January 1, 1918, his hours were reduced to 8 and his rate increased 
to 40 cents. The new hourly rate applicable to his 1915 rate—viz, 
49} cents—being less than the minimum of 55 cents, his new rate 
will be 55 cents per hour. In 1918, from January 1 to May 31, he 
worked 234 hours per month or an average of one hour overtime 
daily on the 1918 schedule. This for five months gives him 130 
hours’ overtime. He has been paid as follows: 


1,040 hours straight time, at 40 cents... ..........cccsccccccccccccesscccese $416. 00 
a sc eusewes cececouse 78. 00 
EE A, CR I ee PET 494. 00 


His back pay will be computed as follows. 


Sey I, OO GS COMES. 8. ooo on. occ ccs cc cc cccccccccccccccce $572. 00 
Sek i wc eadaasomeitconesucnecceren 107. 25 

i no. a tcnesdecnecceus de eretenanon 679. 25 
i... cassubtacemendwecgeneedeebece 494. 00 
SE ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 185, 25 


and his future rate per hour will be 55 cents. 

(4) In the case of employee ‘“‘E,” who was employed in a shop where 
the rate for his position was 35 cents per hour for 8 hours’ work in 
1915, with time and one-half for overtime, but in the same position 
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and same shop with the same hours in 1918 his rate is 45 cents per 
hour; his earnings in 1915 in the standard 208-hour month woul: 
be $72.80 per month, and he would be entitled to the new hourly 
rate of 49} cents per hour. His straight time and overtime earn- 
ings and back pay would be computed in exactly the same manner 
as machinist ‘‘D.” The principles illustrated will apply to all men 
paid by the hour, whatever their occupation may be. 


Section D.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon piecework basis. 
METHOD OF APPLYING INCREASES TO PIECE RATES. 


(1) The pieceworker shall receive for each hour worked the same 
increase per hour as is awarded to the hourly worker engaged in simi- 
lar employment in the same shop. 

(2) If the hourly rate has been increased since 1915 to an amount 
greater than the increase herein fixed, then the higher rate shall 
prevail. 

(3) Where there was no piece rate for an item or operation in the 
piece-rate schedule of 1915, adjust the current price by such an 
amount as a similar item or operation has been increased or decreased 
since December 31, 1915, or as near such a plan as practicable. 

(4) It is understood that the application of this order shall not, 
in any case, operate to reduce current earnings. 

(5) When a pieceworker works overtime or undertime, he shall 
receive that proportion of the increase provided in the schedule which 
the time actually worked bears to the normal time in the position. 

(6) Overtime is not to be considered solely as the number of hours 
employed in excess of the normal hours per month in the position, 
but rather the time employed in excess of the normal hours per day. 

(7) Employee ‘‘F” was employed under a piecework schedule in a 
shop where the basic hourly rate was 35 cents for eight hours, with 
time and one-half for overtime. This rate under the plan iilustrated 
above will be increased to 49} cents per hour. Difference, 14} cents. 

Regardless of the schedule of piece rates under which he is paid, 
under this order ‘‘F'’”’ will be entitled to receive 144 cents per hour in 
addition to his piecework earnings for every hour worked in 1918 
unless the hourly rate shall in the interim have been raised and a 
proportionate increase made in the piecework schedule. 

For example: Assume that ‘‘F'” made $90 in December, 1915, at 
his piecework. At the hourly rate he would have earned only $72.80, 
and his hourly rate must therefore be increased to 49} cents. 

If in January, 1918, he has attained sufficient skill to earn $100 on 
the same piecework schedule, he will be entitled to receive, neverthe- 
less, 14} cents per hour for each hour of straight time worked and 
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for each hour of overtime 21} cents additional (if time and one-half 
for overtime is in effect). 

Assume that in the five months, January 1 to May 31, ‘‘F” has 
worked 1,040 hours straight time and 130 hours overtime, and has 
at his piecework schedule earned $500. He will be entitled, never- 
theless, to receive as back pay the following amount: 








1940 Dee I OE Be oc coca dlicccccccddiceccccccncencccoccces $150. 80 
150 ote IIE MONI 05 cc occas ccccccatnkerccccccedecccocces 28. 28 


179. 08 







But if in January, 1918, the basic hourly rate had been increased 
to 50 cents, and this increase had been correspondingly expressed in 
his piecework schedule, he would be entitled to no back pay. If, on 
the other hand, the hourly rate had been increased from 35 cents in 
1915 to 45 on January 1, 1918, and this increase had been expressed in 
a corresponding increase in the piecework schedule, then ‘‘F” would 
be entitled to receive back pay at 44 cents per hour for straight time 
and 63 cents per hour overtime. 

If the practice in the shop, however, had been to pay pro rata for 
overtime, then the rate for such overtime since January 1, 1918, 
would be pro rata at 44 cents or 14} cents per hour, according to 
whether piece rates had been or had not been increased. 

(8) Employee’s December, 1915, rate was 38} cents; which rate in 
this order for eight hours per day entitles him to 54} cents per hour. 
His basic rate had by January 1, 1918, been raised to 424 cents per 
hour. Piecework rates had not been raised in the interval. This 
man earned in 208 hours $100. He is entitled to a raise of 113 cents 
per hour. 

11} cents X 208:- 
SE Se ee ee a) ep ee ae $24. 44 


Die she 6 040 debi 0c cabdb 6860 0000S) éBeccccoksebocccccsce 122. 20 




















Section E.—Rates of wages of railroad employees paid upon mileage basis. 


The following rates will apply ‘‘per day” or its established equiva- 
lent in ‘‘miles’”’: 












Passenger engineers. Passenger engineers. | Passenger engineers. Passenger engineers. 
































Old. New. Old. New. Old. New. Old. New. 
$4.10 $4. 56 $4. 53 $5. 04 $4. 95 $5. 51 $5. 55 $6.17 
4.15 4. 62 4.55 5. 06 5. 00 5. 56 5. 65 6. 29 
4. 20 4.67 4. 60 5.12 5. 05 5. 62 5. 90 6. 56 
4. 25 ' 4.73 4.65 5.17 5.13 5.71 6. 00 6. 68 
4.30 4.78 4.70 5.23 5.15 5.73 6. 05 6.73 
4.35 4. 84 4.75 5. 28 5. 28 5. 87 6. 25 6.95 ; 
4.40 4.90 4.78 5. 32 5. 35 5.95 6. 30 7.01 
4.45 4.95 4. 80 5.34 5.40 6. 01 6. 50 7.23 
4. 50 5.01 4.90 5.45 5. 53 6.15 7.00 7.79 
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Freight firemen. Freight firemen. | Freight firemen. Freight firemen. 
= | —_ 
| 
ol. New. Old. New. | old. New. || Old. New. 
| L 

$2. 25 $3.02 $2.93 $3.93 | $3. 23 $4.34 $3.75 $5.03 
2 36 3.17 2.95 3.96 | 3.245 4.355 3. 80 5.10 
2. 45 3.29 3.00 4.03 | 3.25 4.36 3.90 5.24 
2.47 3.32 3. 01 4.04 3.30 4.43 3. 905 5. 245 
2. 50 3. 36 3.03 4.07 | 3. 35 4.50 3.95 5. 30 
2.56 3.44 3. 04 4.08 3.40 4.56 4.00 5. 37 
2.59 3.48 3.05 4.09 | 3.45 4.63 4. 05 5. 44 
2. 60 3. 49 3.07 4.12 3. 465 4.65 4.10 5.50 
2.70 3. 62 3.10 4.16 | 3.50 4.7 4.125 5. 535 
2.75 3. 69 3.13 4.20 | 3.55 4.77 4.18 5. 61 
2.78 3.73 3.15 4.23 | 3. 57 4.79 4.25 5.7 
2.31 3.77 3.16 4.24 | 3. 60 4.83 4.30 5.77 
2. 85 3. 83 3.19 4.28 | 3.63 4. 87 4.50 6. 04 
2. 87 3.85 3.20 4.30 | 3. 65 4.90 4.55 6. 11 
2.90 3. 39 | 3.22 4.32 | 3.70 4.97 

| j 




















——— 


Freight conductors. 





Freight conductors. 





New. 


























Freight conductors. 












































Old. New. Old. Old. New. || OK. New. 
$2.31 $2.78 $4.24 $5.11 | $4.54 5.47 |} $4.88 $5.88 
2. 90 3. 49 4.25 5.12 4.55 5. 48 || 4.96 5.98 
3.46 4.17 4.27 5.15 | 4.63 5. 58 || 5. 04 6.07 
3. 63 4.37 4.38 5. 28 | 4. 64 5. 59 5. 08 6.12 
3.85 4. 64 4. 40 5.30 || 4. 66 5. 62 | 5.10 6.15 
3.90 4.70 4.42 | 5.33 |) 4.74 5.71 | 5.14 6.19 
3.975 4.79 4.43 | 5. 34 || 4.77 5.75 | 5. 21 6. 28 
4.00 4. 82 4.48 5. 40 || 4. 80 5.78 5. 67 6. 83 
4.10 4.94 4. 50 5. 42 || 4. 83 5. 82 ] 5. 69 6. 86 
4.13 4.98 4.51 | 5.43 || 4.84 5. 83 | 6.12 7.37 
4.165 5. 02 4.52 | 5.45 || 4.86 5. 86 || 6. 45 7.77 
4.18 5. 04 4.53 | 5. 46 | 4. 87 5. 87 || 7.09 8. 54 
| } 
Freight brakemen and Freight brakemen and || Freight brakemenand || Freight brakemen and 
flagmen. flagmen. | flagmen. | flagmen. 
sion sities {| i} 
Old. | New. Old. New. Old. New. ! Old. New. 
$1. 60 $2.23 | $2.70 $3.77 $3.02 | $4.21 | $3.48 $4.85 
1.89 2. 64 | 2.72 3.79 3.10 | 4. 32 3. 60 5. 02 . 
1.93 2. 69 2.75 3.84 3.13 4.37 | 3. 62 5. 05 
2.14 2.99 2.78 3.88 3.14 | 4. 38 | 3.66 | 5.11 
2.25 3.14 2. 80 3.91 3.15 4.39 3.707 | 5.17 
2. 33 3. 25 2.82 3.93 3.20 | 4. 46 | 3.71 5.18 
2. 40 3.35 2. 83 3.95 3.21 | 4.48 3.93 5. 48 
2.42 3.38 2. 85 3.98 3.25 4:53 | 4.24 5.91 
2.48 3. 46 2. 88 4.02 3.29 4.59 | 4. 26 5. 94 
2. 60 3. 63 2.95 4.12 3. 33 4.65 | 4. 62 6. 44 
2. 62 3. 65 2.98 4.16 3. 41 4.76 4.96 6. 92 
2.65 3.70 2.99 4.17 3. 46 4. 83 5. 37 7.49 
2. 67 3.72 | 3.00 4.19 i 
\ 


























‘‘Old” rates are those of December, 1915. 


If there were mileage rates in effect in December, 1915, which are 
not included in the above tables, they shall be increased in accord- 


ance with the following percentages: 


Road passenger engineers and motormen 





Per cent. 


Road passenger firemen and helpers... . . Gash gsttle v@eeten se " 

Road passenger conductors. ................ PN a aT Er oe ee 
Road passenger baggagemen............ nthittas cakwadeéwketekeneed sc ces-s 
Road passenger brakemen and flagmen.................-...--eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Road freight engineers and motormen 


Road freight firemen and helpers. ..............--..s+-e-eee00- 


Road freight conductors 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen 


“see ee eee eee ee eee 















LL} 
254 
154 
38} 
394 
15} 
344 
204 
39) 
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METHOD OF APPLYING INCREASES TO MILEAGE BASIS. 


(1) Rates for overtime as now in effect, whether providing for 
pro rata basis or in excess thereof, shall be increased by same per- 
centage as straight time rates. 

(2) Miles run in excess of the established equivalent of a day (or 
of a month where such basis prevails) shall be paid for pro rata. 

(3) If any increase has been made in the mileage rates of em- 
ployees paid on that basis in December, 1915, it will be understov) 
that the per cent of increase allowed by this order is inclusive of 
such interim increases and that the new rate is computed from thc 
base rates of December, 1915. 

(4) Example (1): Engineer ‘‘G,”’ passenger service, received $4.25 
per day of 100 miles in 10 hours in December, 1915. According to 
this plan, although in 1918 this rate was $4.25 per hundred miles 
in 8 hours, the rate will be increased 11} per cent to $4.73 per 100 
miles ($4.7281 equalized as $4.73). He will be entitled to back pay 
for every 100 miles run at the rate of 48 cents per 100 miles. 

Example (2): 

Conductor through freight: 
2,950 miles at 4 cents,.at new rate, would entitle him to 4.82 cents, or.. $142. 19 
NES Sis CEBah saci vecescrcehscccbescicccssecnesdbecsceccesese 118. 00 





ignite a RE IIE A EL LS “A SR 24. 19 
He made 26 hours and 10 minutes overtime, equivalent, on basis 
of 124 miles per hour to 327 miles, which, at the increased rate 





of 4.82 cents per mile, entitles him to. ...................... $15. 76 

Was paid, at 4 cents per mile. ............... ccc cece eee 13. 08 
NIELS og CaR Re nndoeh deadeescodding oetecas¢dbocce ssa 2. 68 
EE cntcncvcuicgesenespapepeeserdinsweeeeedn gs isccceshs 26. 87 
Pe NS nd LU 3 hab hence cee A csc ccdddotccceddncdceccested 134. 35 


This principle will apply to all employees of the train and engine 
service who are paid on the mileage basis. There are some railroads 
in the United States upon which men in the train and engine service 
are paid on a monthly wage. Such employees will be entitled to the 
increased rates named in article 2, section A. 

(5) Since the application of the increases hereby granted will tend 
in individual cases to give increases greater than is appropriate or 
necessary to those train and engine men who make abnormal amounts 
of mileage and who, therefore, make already abnormally high monthly 
earnings, the officials of each railroad shall take up with the respective 
committees of train and engine men the limitation of mileage made 
per month by employees paid upon a mileage basis, so as to prevent 
employees now-making such abnormal mileage profiting by the wage 
increases herein fixed greatly in excess of employees habitually 
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making a normal amount of mileage. It shall be understood that 
any such limitation of mileage so arrived at shall not preclude the 
officials of a railroad from requiring a train or engine man to make 
mileage in excess of this limitation when the necessities of the service 
require it. The officials of each railroad will report to the Regional 
Director such arrangements agreed upon and any cases of failure to 
reach such agreements. 


Section F.—General rules for application of wage increases. 


(1) In the.application of the scale the wage runs with the place. 
If in the past two years an employee has been promoted, his new 
wage is based upon the rate of increase applicable to the new sched- 
ule governing the position to which he has been promoted. 

(2) In applying these percentages to the hourly, daily, monthly, 
or mileage rates for December, 1915, in order to determine the rates 
to be applied, beginning January 1, 1918, each decimal fraction over 
1 per cent shall be equalized as follows: 

Less than one-fourth of 1 per cent as one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

Over one-fourth of 1 per cent, but less than one-half of 1 per cent, as 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Over one-half of 1 per cent, but less than three-fourths of 1 per cent, 
as three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Over three-fourths of 1 per cent, as 1 per cent. 

(3) These increases are to be applied to the rates of wages in effect 
on December 31, 1915. They do not represent a net increase at this 
time, 

(4) As to the employee who may have been promoted since Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, his increase will be based upon the rate of his present 
position as of December 31, 1915. 

(5) As to the employee who has been reduced in position, his 
increase will be based upon the rate of his present position as of 
December 31, 1915. 

(6) The new rates named herein, where they are higher than the 
rates in effect on January 1, 1918, will be applied to the occupants 
of positions that carried the rates in December, 1915. 

(7) In those cases where increases have been made by the railroads 
since December 31, 1915, in excess of the amounts herein ordered, 
present wages shall apply, for in no instance shall the application 
hereof operate to reduce present rates of pay. 

(8) Reductions in hours between December 31, 1915, and January 
1, 1918, are not to be regarded as increases in pay. 

(9) The wage increases provided for herein shall be effective-as 
of January 1, 1918, and are to be paid according to the time served 
to all who were then in the railroad service or who have come into 
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such service since and remained therein. The proper ratable amount 
shall also be paid to those who have been for any reason since Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, dismissed from the service, but shall not be paid to those 
who have left it voluntarily. Men who have left the railroads to 
enter the Army or Navy shall be entitled to the pro rata increases 
accruing on their wages up to the time they left, and the same rule 
shall apply to those who have passed from one branch of the rail- 
road service or from one road to another. 

(10) This order applies to foremen, chief clerks, and others em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity, as well as to their subordinates. 

(11) This order shall be construed to apply to employees of rail- 
roads operating ferries, tugboats, lighters, barges, and any other float- 
ing equipment operated as terminal or transfer facilities, but shall not 
be construed as applying to railroad employees on cargo and passen- 
ger carrying equipment on lakes, rivers, or in coastwise or ocean traflic, 

(12) The provisions of this order will not apply in cases where 
amounts less than $30 per month are paid to individuals for spe- 
cial service which takes only a portion of their time from outsie 
employment or business. 


(13) Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and similar positions | 


filled by employees who are under 18 years of age will receive the 
following increase per month: 

$20 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was from $30 
to $45 per month. 

$15 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was from $20 
to $30 per month. 

$10 increase per month where December, 1915, rate was less than 
$20 per month. 


ARTICLE liI.—RULES GOVERNING CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 
Section (a).—The basic eight-hour day. 


The principle of the basic eight-hour day is hereby recognized. 
Where employees are paid upon a daily or monthly basis, the new 
compensation herein established will apply to the number of hours 
which have heretofore constituted the actual day’s work. For ex- 
ample, where an actual day’s work has been 10 hours, the new com- 
pensation will cover the 8 basic hours and 2 hours overtime. Addi- 
tional overtime will be paid pro rata. 


METHOD OF APPLYING BASIC EIGHT-HOUR DAY RULES, 


(1) Position which in December, 1915, paid $2 per 9-hour day: 
Old rate, $2 per day. 
New rate, $2.51 for 8-hour basic day. 
Overtime, 31.4 cents per hour. 
New rate, $2.83 for 9-hour service; 83 cents increase. 
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Position which in December, 1915, paid $2.40 per 10-hour day: 

Old rate, $2.40 per day. 

New rate, $2.70 for 8-hour basic day. 

Overtime, $0.68—2 hours, at 34 cents per hour. 

New rate, $3.38 for 10-hour service; 98 cents increase. 

Position which in December, 1915, paid $75 per month, working 10 hours per day 
for 26 working days: 

Old rate, $75 per month. 

New rate, $84.60 per month basic 8-hour day. 

Overtime, $21.15—52 hours, at 40.67 cents per hour. 

New rate, $105.75 for same service; increase, $30.75. 

Position which in December, 1915, paid $100 per month, working 11 hours per 
day for 31 working days: 

Old rate, $100 per month. 

New rate, $95.82 per month basic 8-hour day. 

Overtime, $35.93—93 hours, at 38.64 cents per hour. 

New rate, $131.75 for same service; increase, $31.75. 


(3) 


~ 


(4 


J 


Section (b).—Rates of pay for overtime. 


This order shall not affect any existing agreements or practices for 
the payment of higher rates of pay for time worked in excess of any 
standard day. Time worked in excess of the basic eight-hour day 
hereby established will, when there is no existing agreement or prac- 
tice more favorable to the employee, be paid on a pro rata basis, as 
indicated in section (a) of this article. 


Section (c).—No reduction tn total increase. 


Pending consideration by the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions hereinafter provided for, no reduction in the actual 
hours constituting a day’s work shall operate to deprive any employee, 
paid by the day or month, of the total increase in pay granted him 


by this order. 
ARTICLE IV.—PAYMENTS FOR BACK TIME. 


Each railroad will, in payments made to employees on and afier 
June 1, 1918, include these mcreases therein. 

As promptly as possible, the amount due in back pay from Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, in accordance w'th the provision of this order, will 
be computed and payment made to employees separately from the 
regular monthly payments, so that employees will know the exact 
amount of these back payments. 

Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these computa- 
tions for back pay and the probable delay before the entire period 
can be covered, each month, beginning with January, shall be com- 
puted as soon as practicable and, as soon as completed, payment 
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ARTICLE V.—EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


When women are employed, their working conditions must be 
healthful and fitted to their needs. The laws enacted for the govern- 
ment of their employment must be observed and their pay, when 
they do the same class of work as men, shall be the same as that 
of men. 

ARTICLE VL—COLORED FIREMEN, TRAINMEN, AND SWITCHMEN. 


Effective June 1, 1918, colored men employed as firemen, train- 
men, and switchmen shall be paid the same rates of wages as are 
paid white men in the same capacities. 

Back pay for period January 1, 1918, to May 31, 1918, will be 
based only upon the increases provided in Article II of this order for 
such positions. Back payments will not apply to the further in- 
creased rate made effective by this article. 

ARTICLE VII.—BOARD OF RAILROAD WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 


There is hereby created a Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions which shall consist of the following members: J. J. 
Dermody, F. F. Gaines, C. E. Lindsey, W. E. Morse, G. H. Sines, 
A. O. Wharton. 

This board shall at once establish an office at Washington, D. C., 
and meet for organization and elect a chairman and vice chairman, 
one of whom shall preside at meetings of the board. 

It shall be the duty of the board to hear and investigate matters 
presented by railroad employees or their representatives affecting, 

(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions whether as 
to individual employees or classes of employees. 

(2) Conditions arising from competition with employees in other 
industries. 

(3) Rules and working conditions for the several classes of 
employees, either for the country as a whole or for differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The board shall also hear and investigate other matters affecting 
wages and conditions of employment referred to it by the Director 
General. 

This board shall be solely an advisory body and shall submit its 
recommendations to the Director General for his determination. 


ARTICLE VIII.—INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS ORDER. 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 is authorized by Article 9 of 
General Order No. 13 to perform the following duty: 

Wages and hours, when fixed by the Director General, shall be incorporated into 
existing agreements on the several railroads, and should differences arise between the 
management and the employees of any of the railroads as to such incorporation, such 


questions of difference shall be decided by the Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
when properly presented, subject always to review by the Director General. 
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In addition to the foregoing, other questions arising as to the intent 
or application of this order in respect to the classes of employees 
within the scope of Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 shall be 
submitted to such board, which board shall investigate and report 
‘+s recommendations to the Director General. 

Similar authority may be conferred on any additional railway 
board of adjustment hereafter created. 

Decisions shall not be rendered by such boards until after approval 
by the Director General. 

‘Prior to the creation of additional railway boards of adjustment 
to deal with questions as to the intent or application of this order as 
it affects any other class of employees, such questions, with respect to 
such employees, shall be presented to the Director of the Division of 
Labor, United States Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. 

W. G. McApboo, 
Director General of Railroads. 





REPORT OF THE RAILROAD WAGE COMMISSION. 


By an order of January 18, 1918, the Director General of Railroads, 
Mr. William G. McAdoo, created a Railroad Wage Commission and 
named as members thereof Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; Charles C. McChord, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; J. Harry Covington, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia; and William R. Willcox, of New 
York. 

The duties of the commission were stated as follows: 

The commission shall make a general investigation of the compensation of persons 
in the railroad service, the relation of railroad wages to wayes in other industries, 
the conditions respecting wages in different parts of the country, the special emer- 
gency respecting wages which exists at this time owing to war conditions and high 
cost of living, as well as the relation between different classes of railroad labor. The 
commission shall begin its labors at once and make report to the director general, 


giving its recommendations in general terms as to changes in existing compensations 
that should be made. 


The commission organized immediately. Hearings were held in 
Washington. Representatives of the railro~d employees and repre- 
sentatives of the railroads appeared before the commission. Much 
documentary evidence was submitted by persons appearing and by 
correspondents. In addition, through special representatives the 
commission made an extensive inquiry into the cost of living at the 
present time and for two years back, of wage rates on the railroads 
and in other industries, and of changes in railroad wage rates and 
working conditions in Europe during the War. 
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The report of the commission was submitted to the director 
general on April 30, and made public May 9. The commissioy 
was authorized only to make recommendations. 

In general the recommendations of the commission were accepted 
by the Director General.' The principal points not in the commis- 
sion’s report that are incorporated in his order are: Recognition of 
the principle of the basic eight-hour day; in the case of machinists. 
boiler makers, blacksmiths, and other shop mechanics, who have 
been receiving the same hourly rate, a minimum of 55 cents per hour: 
and for common labor, a minimum of 24 cents per hour over the 
rates paid as of December 31, 1917. 

The suggestion made by the commission in its report that “in 
every case where the same service is rendered there should be the 
same pay without regard to sex or race,” is adopted by the Director 
General, 


TEXT OF THE REPORT. 
Aprit 30, 1918. 


To THe Dirrecror GENERAL OF RAILROADS: 


To make an investigation of the wages and hours of the more than 
2,000,000 railroad workers now in the employ of this Government 
has been a matter of engrossing interest. To ask of a man, “What 
wages should you in justice receive?” is to ask, perhaps, the pro- 
foundest of all human questions. He is at once compelled to an 
appraisement of his own contribution to the general good. He must 
look not selfishly on his own material needs, but take a far view of 
the needs of those dependent upon him. He must go into the whole 
involved problem of his relationship with his fellows, and to answer 
the question aright he must in the end come to a judgment which 
will be nothing less than a determination of what policy or plan of 
wage adjustment will make for the permanent well-being of the 
State. We have searched for no such ultimate answer, if there can 
be one. But our investigation sought to reveal the insistent prob- 
lems that confronted these workers, and such recommendations as 
we make are the practical answers to an immediate and direct ques- 
tion: What does fair dealing at this time require shall be done for 
these people, who are rendering an essential service to the Nation 
in the practical conduct of this industry ? 

That question, to the mind of the commission, is qualified mate- 
rially by the phrase “at this time.” The existing state of war pro- 
hibits anything approximating a determination of ideal conditions. 
The exceptional call that has been made upon the railroads and upon 
practically all other forms of industry in the country since the United 





1 See order of Director General of Railroads, p. L. 
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States entered the War over a year ago has created an abnormal 
demand for labor. Wages have always responded to a degree to 
the law of supply and demand. As a result of the War the prices of 
the necessities of life have been mounting to unheard-of levels. The 
railroads, with the pressure upon them for greatly increased trans- 
portation facilities, have been confronted with the problem of ask- 
ing increased exertion on the part of labor at a time of extreme com- 
petitive labor demand and at a time when the purchasing power of 
the pay is shockingly small. The commission has consequently con- 
sidered the railroad wage problem with the idea that the Govern- 
ment must courageously direct its attention toward the maintenance 
of rates of wages for the railroad employees which are still adequate 
for those who, as they patriotically labor, recognize that the War has 
brought to us all the necessity for sacrifice. 

In understanding its comprehensive labor of determining in a 
broad spirit what fair dealing at this time does require to be done by 
the Government for the railroad employees, the commission held a 
large number of public hearings. It requested to appear before it 
at those hearings representatives of all classes of employees, organized 
and unorganized, in the service of the railroads. Those who came 
to speak for these employees were given a full opportunity to pre- 
sent their views concerning the character and conditions of the work 
performed by those for whom they spoke and the necessity for an 
increased compensation to be paid them. In addition to the state- 
ments presented at the hearings on behalf of the employees, hundreds 
of letters, written statements, and petitions which were sent to the 
commission by individual employees and by organizations of em- 
ployees were classified, analyzed, and considered by the commission 
in connection with the oral statements. Men in the service of the 
railroads, who during the period of operation and control by the pri- 
vate owners thereof had directly to do with the work performed by 
the various classes of employees and with the determination of the 
rates of compensation and conditions of employment, were also heard, 
not in controversy with the employees, but to give all the informa- 
tion they could concerning the work of the various classes of em- 
ployees, the reasons for the existing differentials in wages between 
different classes, the extent to which increases in wages had already 
been given to meet the present exigency, and the extent to which 
increases ought to be given at the present time. 


WAGE DEMANDS. 


The requests which have come to us for wage increases would, if 
fully granted, involve an additional outlay in wages of somewhat 
over $1,000,000,000 per year in excess of the wage fund of last year, 
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which exceeded $2,000,000,000. Some asked for an increase of 109 
per cent in their pay, and from this they graduated downward to 10 
per cent. None were satisfied with their present wages. 

‘If we assume that this total sum should be given, the problem 
would at once arise as to its distribution. Quite evidently the necd 
or the desert of each class of labor is not to be measured by its do- 
mands. The bolder should not be given all they ask merely for 
their boldness, while the more modest are insufficiently rewarded for 
the service they render because of their modesty. Some had evi- 
dently thought out their claims with particular respect to their 
power to compel concessions, while others based their demands upon 
the exceptional character of the services given, the long experience, 
and the training or character required. Still others found this a 
proper time to put forward claims which they felt were but a slender 
part of what justice would award were the whole scheme of wage 
making to be taken up afresh under a new order of things. 

To reclassify the many hundreds of employments in which the 
2,000,000 railroad workers engage would be a task calling for more 
time, skill, insight, and knowledge than we possess. At the outsct, 
it was seen that there were grave inequalities in the rates of wages 
paid. But who should say what relationship each class of employees 
should bear to the other? Abstractly, why should an engineer 
receive $170 per month and a telegraph operator $90 per month ! 
What ratio should the messenger boy’s wage bear to that of a brake- 
man, or that of a machinist’s helper to a section boss, or that of a 
billing clerk to a train dispatcher? Or, to be still more particular, 
what should be the proportionate wage of trainmen and station men ? 
Should there, in fact, be, or could any scientific scheme be devised 
by which there might be arrived at, some proper and certain method 
of determining the wage of a carpenter as against that of an electri- 
cian? So, if the full amount of the claims were granted, we should 
still be met with a problem impossible of certain solution—the propor- 
tionate share out of the total wage fund that should go to anyone. 

In the world of economics this situation has been met by the simple 
application of supply and demand, which is in turn now varied, 
affected, and modified by those limitations arising out of the artificial 
but necessary and historic methods of collective bargaining. 

These forces have classified employments. In the growth of the 
railroads there has consequently been evolved no other plan for such 
classification and no scientific relationship between the wages paid. 
The proposal that a new classification should be attempted is one 
which, to say the least, may not be accepted now. Nevertheless, 
there stands out one dominating fact, recognized by railroad workers 
as well as by railroad officials—a conclusion compelled by that large 
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sense of equity which governs where logical processes fail—that the 
lower grades of railroad employment, those in which the supply of 
labor has been less restricted and where organization has been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, deserve wage increases out of proportion to 
the inereases for those in superior grades. 

In treating of different crafts, it is not without interest to recall 
that each of those workers who appeared made claim, with a quite 
manifest and very proper pride, that without his kind of labor the 
railroads could not be operated. And being essential to the large 
scheme, each asked that this pivotal nature of his work should be 
recognized in the wages paid. The train dispatcher spoke with 
enthusiasm of the large responsibilities that he bore, and he was fol- 
lowed by the section man, ready for call at every moment, a minute- 
man, without whom train dispatcher and train would alike be use- 
less. So by slow steps as our inquiry proceeded we came to see that 
the only practicable way of dealing with a problem so indented with 
detail and so complex was to meet it on a large scale. 

Should there be any increase in wages to these men in the railroad 
service? The railroads themselves have for the past two years been 
answering this question by yielding, some with a wise prevision, and 
others too slowly for their own good, to the requests of their em- 
ployees. It took neither tables nor charts nor briefs to make evident 
that, if the roads were to hold those men they had, concession must 
be made to the imperious demand of rising prices for the staples of 
living. 

Furthermore, an unprecedented call had come for men of certain 
trades in connection with the new industries that had been created 
by the war in Europe, and this long before our entry into the con- 
flict. Machinists and ironworkers of all kinds found themselves to 
be essential to the great munition plants, and day labor of the most 
unskilled character rose into high demand. To meet this competi- 
tion, the roads had advanced wages by slow steps at first and later 
more rapidly. It is hardly realized that the roads themselves have 
in two years, 1916 and 1917, increased wages approximately 
$350,000,000 per year if applied to the present number of their 
employees. 

But these advances were not in any way uniform either as to 
employments or as to amounts or as to roads, so that one class of 
labor benefited much more than another on the same road, and as 
between roads there was the greatest divergence. The situation had 
been dealt with as pressure made necessary, and naturally those who 
by organization or through force of competition could exert most 
pressure fared best. Things came to a head just before the Govern- 
ment took over the railroads. Another three months of private 
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management and we would have seen much more extensive conces- 
sions in wages or there would have followed an unfortunate series vf 
labor disturbances. The Government therefore has now to meot 
what would have come about in the natural course. 

Indeed, the impatience of the men was only allayed, after Goy- 
ernment intervention, by the assurance that the matter of waves 
would be promptly taken up and that the awarded increases wou 
be retroactive as of January 1 of this year. 

The Government now enjoys this position of distinction—it is not 
yielding to threats; it is not compelled to a course by fear of any 
‘unpatriotic outburst; it is not making concessions to avoid disaster. 
There has been no hint that such a policy would be pursued by those 
who have it within their power. The right thing ‘“‘at this time,” a 
measure of justice, consideration for the needs of the men, whether 
organized or unorganized, whether replaceable or not replaceable — 
‘these are the standards that we have sought to meet. By what 
amount have the railroad workers been disadvantaged by reason of 
the War, and how may that disadvantage be overcome with the 
largest degree of equity, assuming that, in common with all who do 
not wish to exploit the opportunities which the War affords, these work- 
ers can not have and will not expect a full meeting of the entire burden. 

The course of first suggestion is to allow a uniform increase of so 
many dollars per month to each worker. This is the policy England 
has pursued, as is shown in Appendix I of this report. It has the 
advantage of simplicity; but to our minds it fails primarily in draw- 
ing the distinction between those whose need is greatest and thoxo 
who have largest leeway for sacrifice. To make a uniform wave 
increase of, say, $20 per month, would increase the railroad budget 
by nearly $500,000,000 a year. It would be a boon to many whose 
wages are low, but in its uniformity, it would fail to adapt itself to 
the varying needs of those whom it is intended to serve. 

We have had a most exhaustive study made of the cost of living 
to-day as contrasted with the cost of living in the latter part of 1915, 
when by the reaction of the European War the American people first 
felt keenly the increase in the burdens of life and the need for higher 
wages. This study has been made without reference primarily to 
those quite thorough investigations which have been carried on hy 
the Department of Labor, other governmental, and many private 
agencies. And to our minds it conclusively establishes two things: 
(1) that the cost: of living has increased disproportionately among 
those of small incomes, and (2) that there is a point up to which it is 
essential that the full increased cost shall be allowed as a wage 
increase, while from this point on the increase may be gradually 
diminished. (See Appendix II, p, 37.) 
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This study of the cost of living was not made from paper statistics 
exclusively, by the gathering of prices and comparisons of theoretical 
budgets. It was in no inconsiderable part an actual study from life, 
one of the most interesting and valuable groups of figures havin« 
been gathered by the newspapers of the country, by interviews with 
those of the working class, and the inspection of their simple books 
of accounts. Roughly, it may be said that the man who receive | 
$85 a month on January 1, 1916, now needs 40 per cent additiona! 
to his wage to give him the same living that he had then. Below that 
wage a larger percentage must be allowed, because the opportunity 
for substitution and other methods of thrift decline almost to a 
vanishing point, while above that wage a growing proportion of the 
increase will go to those things essential to cultured life, but non- 
essential to actual living. 

In fairness, therefore, a sufficient increase should be given to main- 
tain that standard of living which had obtained in the prewar period, 
when, confessedly, prices and wages were both low. And upon those 
who can best afford to sacrifice should be cast the greater burden. 

Another argument that is compelling as against the uniform 
increase in existing wages is the unalterable fact that to give an equal 
amount now to all would be giving to some a double increase, that 
which they had received from the railroads during the last two years 
and that which the Government might award. For not all of the 
railroads made increases to the same classes, and no two made awards 
in the same percentages, even within the same groups of employ- 
ments. The line of increases drawn upon a chart looks like a deeply 
serrated mountain chain. To add to all uniformly would be but to 
accentuate the inequalities resulting from the promptness of some 
roads as against the backwardness of others in meeting their work- 
men’s needs. 

There is high authority for saying that ‘‘to him that hath, shall 
be given, but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.”’ This dictum as to the way of the world we take 
to have been the recognition of a fact, not the indorsement of an 
ideal. And the plan we recommend is an expression of the revers* 
policy. We take from no man that which he hath, insuring him as 
much as he has now (for no wages are to be lowered), but we would 
add materially to the fund of those who have least. And of thes» 
there are many. It has been a somewhat popular impression that 
railroad employees were among the most highly paid workers. But 
figures gathered from the railroads disposed of this belief. Fifty-one 
per cent of all employees during December, 1917, received $75 per 
month or less. And 80 per cent received $100 per month or less. 
Even among the locomotive engineers, commonly spoken of as highly 
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paid, a preponderating number receives less than $170 per month, 
and this compensation they have attained by the most compact and 
complete organization, handled with a full appreciation of all strategic 
values. Between the grades receiving from $150 to $250 per month; 
there is included less than 3 per cent of all the employees (excluding 
officials), and these aggregate less than 60,000 men out of a grand 
total of 2,000,000. (See Appendix III.) 

The greatest number of employees on all the roads fall into the 
class receiving between $60 and $65 per month—181,693; while 
within the range of the next $10 in monthly salary there is a total! 
of 312,761 persons. In December, 1917, there were 111,477 clerks 
receiving annual pay of $900 or less. In 1917 the average pay of 
this class was but $56.77 per month. There were 270,855 section men 
whose average pay as a class was $50.31 per month; 121,000 other 
unskilled laborers whose average pay was $58.25 per month; 130,075 
station service employees whose average pay was $58.57 per month: 
75,325 road freight brakemen and flagmen whose average pay was 
$100.17 per month; and 16,465 road passenger brakemen and flag- 
men whose average pay was $91.10 per month. (See Appendices 
III and IV, pp. 42, 43.) 

These, it is to be noted, are not prewar figures; they represent con- 
ditions after a year of war and two years of rising prices. And each 
dollar now represents in its power to purchase a place in which to 
live, food to eat, and clothing to wear but 71 cents as against the 
100 cents of January 1, 1916. That there has been such steadfast 
loyalty to the railroads and so slight a disposition to use the lever of 
their necessity and their opportunity to compel by ruthless action 
an increase of wages is not without significance and should not be 
passed without public recognition. 

With the various conditions which have been detailed all in mind 
the commission has reached the conclusion that the fairest method 
of dealing with the problem of wage increases is to award increases 
on the following scale: 

[The scale of wage increases is given in the order promulgated 
May 25, 1918, by the Director General of Railroads, pp. 1 to 21, 
and is therefore not reproduced here.] 

In applying the increases prescribed in the preceding tables to the 
wages of men paid on a monthly basis, the roads will substitute for 
each group of monthly wages of 1915, as listed in column 1, the amount 
named in column 4, on the same line. 

The inclusion of the percentages contained in column 2 is merely to 
explain the method of arriving at the amounts contained in column 
3, which, added to the maximum amount for each group named in 
column 1, produces the ‘‘new rate per month” shown in coiumn 4, on 
the same line, 
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Application of these new wages to the present pay rolls of the rail- 
roads, as nearly as may be, indicates that the net wage increases 
granted will approximate $300,000,000 a year. The magnitude of this 
amount is not staggering when the whole expenditure for wages on the 
railroads is considered. And whatever its effect upon the mind may 
be, we regard such an expenditure as necessary for the immediate 
allaying of a feeling that can not be wisely fostered by national inac- 
tion, and as not one dollar more than justice at this time requires. 
It will make hard places smoother for many who are now in sore 
need. It gives no bounty. It is not a bonus. It is no more than 
an honorable meeting of an obligation. 


APPLICATION OF THE SCALE, 


These increases are to be applied to the rates of wages in effect on 
December 31, 1915. They do not represent a net increase at this 
time. Because our figures as to the increase of living costs have been 
gathered with reference to the two-year period, January, 1916—April, 
1918, the wage increases are reckoned with respect to the same dates. 
The telegrapher who holds the same position to-day that he did the 
last day of December, 1915, and who then received $75 a month and 
has received no increase since, will receive an additional wage of $30.75 
per month. If he has received an increase in these two years of $10 
per month, the recommended increase of his wage will be cut down 
by that much, making his net advance $20.75. The section hand who 
on December 31, 1915, received a wage of $50 per month will receive 
an increase of $21.50 per month, less whatever his monthly wage as 
section man may have been advanced in the intervening two years. 

In the application of the scale the wage runs with the place. If in 
the past two years an employee has been promoted, his new wage is 
based upon the rate of increase applicable to the new schedule goy- 
erning the new place. 

Reductions in hours are not to be regarded as increases in pay. 
This rule is made necessary, first, by its justice, for it is not to be 
contemplated that hours are reduced to decrease earnings; and, 
second, by the impracticability of applying any other rule. In some 
cases the decrease in daily hours did effect an increase in total wages 
paid, by reason of overtime, but in other cases, where the railroads 
adjusted themselves to an eight or a nine-hour day, there was no in- 
crease in the monthly compensation. To differentiate between these 
cases would be an interminable task. Moreover, we assume the good 
faith of all reductions in hours as being what they pretend to be. 

There are some few cases where the roads, by reason of abnormal 
conditions, largely local, and arising out of the extreme competition 
in certain trades, have granted wage increases which will well-nigh 
cover, if not altogether cover, the increases here made. As to those 
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who have received such increases, we advise no other course than 
that the scale be adhered to, for it has its foundation in principle and 
not in the compelling force of any unusual competitive conditions. 
In no event, however, should there be any reduction in wages from 
those now obtaining. 

The railroads must, however, maintain their complement of workers 
and if, by meeting fairly, as here, the needs of the time, this end can 
not be secured, there must be allowed play for other forces than those 
we have recognized. 

In the application of the scale, that percentage of increase is to be 
applied which is awarded to the normal time wages paid to the indi- 
vidual in each position in the railroad service on December 31, 1915. 
There are, however, employees of certain classes, and upon a number 
of roads, whose wages are paid upon a piecework basis, and there aro 
also numbers of employees on practically all the roads whose hours 
of service at times run beyond the straight hours of service estal- 
lished for a day’s work of the kind they perform. A practical plan 
for wage increases, in harmony with the scale, has been devised for 
application to piecework wages and wages for recognized overtime. 

While the method of increasing wages here devised is manifesily 
cne of simplicity when applied to the straight schedules of hourly, 
daily, or monthly pay, we have found much difficulty in adapting the 
plan to the elaborate and intricate schedules of the trainmen, from 
which there is apparentiy no desire on the part of the railroad 
operators or the trainmen to depart. This, however, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing in such manner as to translate the increases into 
mileage rates, thus maintaining the existing schedules relating to the 
method of pay. Accepting the average monthly earnings of em- 
ployees in the train and engine service for the fiscal year ended 1915 
as accurately reflecting the rates paid to those classes, we have 
adopted, as the percentage of increase to be applied to the mileage 
rates obtaining for the several classes of trainmen, that percentage 
of increase which is awarded to employees generally whose earnings 
are equal to the average earnings of each of the several classes of 
trainmen. Thus, in the case of road passenger engineers, their 
average earnings in 1915 were $178.46. The individual employee in 
any other branch of the railroad service whose monthly wage is $178.46 
will receive a wage increase of 11} per cent, and the road passenger 
engineers as a Class will receive an increase of 11} per cent in their 
existing mileage rates. And the same method obtains for each of 
the classes of trainmen paid on the mileage basis. 
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an HOURS OF SERVICE, 


ie ; At the outset of the hearings it was manifest that the matter of 
| hours of service is lodged deep in labor’s mind. A standard day of 
| yeasonably limited length is as much a part of the measure of justice 
with the workingman as is his rate of wage. 
4 Slowly and steadily, by force of law somewhat, but also by the 
| voluntary act of the employers, a shorter workday is being put into 
effect. This tendency will continue, and the shorter day will come to 
be regarded, not as a means of minimizing the returns which the 
worker gains, but as a conserver of the human material upon which 
industry rests. This matter of worktime must be submitted to the 
pragmatic test. Society will come to see that there is a maximum 
which is beyond the Plimsoll mark of wisdom, and a minimum that 
*- makes society in many ways the sufferer. The line of moderation, 
: » the medial line, is one that must be proved by experience. The wise 
employer will look with sympathetic eye to find it, and the wise em- 
ployee will attempt in good faith to make it manifest. It would be a 
splendid achievement if we could at this time crystallize the expe- 
rience of the world into a conclusion concerning the length of the 
workday that would be of universal application. But this is not 
possible now for many reasons, not the least of which is an insuf- 
ficiency of data touching so many and such diverse employments 
which call for such differing strains upon human nerves and muscles. 
This, moreover, is not the time, in the judgment of the commission, 
to make experiments which might lessen the output of that com- 
modity which railroad men produce—tons of freight hauled and 
numbers of passengers carried. The one thing now imperative is 
volume of and speed in railroad output. Since the commission’s 
j work began, as before, our needs as a nation, and the vital needs of 
i those nations with whom we are allied, have been imperiled by the 
. shortcomings of our transportation system. There is no one who 
wishes to risk a repetition of this condition. On the contrary, all 
desire that naught shall be done which will make it likely. 

The railroad employees have asked for the shorter day, saying 
frankly that they did not wish an increased rate for overtime save as 
a means of compelling the observance of shorter hours—a penalizing 
of the employers for too long a work day. At this time, however, 
; when urgent and serious necessity compels sacrifice from all, to pen- 
| alize the Government for working its men as long as they have been 
in the habit of working under their private employers—the railroad 

companies—is to take advantage of the twofold embarrassment of 
the Government—its need for the work and its inability to call in 
outside men. The commission does not believe that the railroad 
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employees really want thus to hamper the transportation facilities 
of the country in its hour of need. 

Manifestly, therefore, at this time, when men must be constant]y 
taken from the railroads, as from all other industries, to fill the grovw- 
ing needs of the Nation’s Army, hours of labor can not be shortened 
and thereby a greater number of men be required for railroad work. 
The Nation can not, in good faith, call upon the farmers and the 
miners to work as never before and press themselves to unusual] 
tasks, and at the same time so shorten the hours of railroad men as {o 
call from farm and mine additional and unskilled men to run the 
railroads. While the commission is strongly disposed to a standard 
day, in so far as the nature of the service will permit it, its firm judy- 
ment consequently is that the existing hours of service in effect on 
the railroads should be maintained for the period of the War. 

But with this we earnestly urge that a most exhaustive study be 
made of this matter of hours of service, not with a view to the 
adoption of some arbitrary and universal policy which shall have 
no regard to the kind of work done, or to the effect upon the railroad : 
service, but with these very considerations in mind. And we have 2 
gone into this matter far enough to justify to ourselves the belief that 
by the steady application of such sympathetic consideration, tho 
railroad service may be improved and at the same time fuller oppor- 
tunity be given for lifting a burden that falls disproportionately upon 
some of the less favored of the railroad workers. The foundation 
for such a study may be found in the charts constituting Appendix 
VII of the report. 


’ 





OVERTIME PAY. 


Closely allied to the matter of hours of service is that of extra pay 
for overtime. In fact, the whole theory of those who speak for 
labor is that extra pay for overtime is the logical way to force the 
standard day of reasonable hours, with no work thereafter. In that 
theory there may or may not be force; but quite apart from suc!) 
view, certain it is that in harmony with the broader idea that fair 
hours of rest and recreation are the laborer’s right the use of those =} © 
hours in industry may well be obtained only at a wage much above 
the normal. With overtime as with hours of service, however, t!ic 
commission believes that the existing rules and conditions of paymen' “7 
should not be disturbed during the period of the War. But at tlic : 
time when the study of the matter of hours of service is made that 
study must sympathetically cover also the broad and kindred field 
of compensation for the overtime which is necessary in certain 
classes of service. 
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APPRENTICES. 


ca 
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Organized labor realizes that at a time when men are being speeded 
up in the colleges by being given special courses in chemistry and 
other scientific subjects necessary for war work, the rules of inhibi- 
tion touching the term of apprentices must be liberalized so that 
those who are competent shall the more quickly be enabled to place 
their full skill at the Nation’s service. It is the view of the commis- 
sion that the full measure of the increases herein suggested shall go 
only to those above 21 years of age, and that those from 18 to 21 years 
shall have three-fourths of such increases, and those under 18 one-half 
of such increases. This rule, however, might well be modified to 
this extent, that if apprentices are graduated into the full status of 
journeymen before they have reached 21 years, they shall have the 
full pay of this new status. 













FLOATING EQUIPMENT EMPLOYEES, 






This award shall be construed to apply to employees of railroads 
operating ferries, tugboats, lighters, barges, and any other floating 
equipment operated as terminal or transfer facilities, but shall not 
be construed as applying to railroad employees on, or in connection 
with the operation of cargo and passenger carrying equipment on 
lakes, rivers, or in coastwise or ocean traffic. 











WAGE ADJUSTMENTS BY OTHER BOARDS, 





The award of the commission shall not be applicable to those 
employees whose compensation is the result of adjustments by or 
through any agency established for the purpose by the Navy Depart- 
ment, the War Department, the Department of Commerce, the 
United States Shipping Board, or any other Government agency 
created since the entry of the United States into the War. 













EFFECTIVE DATE OF INCREASES, 






The wage increases provided for in the scale shall be effective as 
of January 1, 1918, and are to be paid to all who were then in the 
railroad service or who have come into such service since and 
remained therein, according to the time served. The proper ratable 
amount shall also be paid to those who have been for any reason since 
January 1, 1918, dismissed from the service, but shall not be paid 
to those who have left it voluntarily because remaining in the service 
was the consideration of the promise to make the increases effective 
from the date mentioned. Men who have left the railroads to enter 
the Army or Navy shall be entitled to the pro rata increases accruing 
on their wages up to the time they left, as they have continued in the 
service of the Nation. The same rule shall apply to those who have 
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passed from one branch of the railroad service or from one road to 
another. 

The increases as to the employees of any road shall be effectiy. 
only from the time the railroads were taken over by the Government, 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


The employment of women is one of the important problems con- 
fronting those in charge of the actual operation of the railroads, . 
Up to the time of the abnormal demand for labor created by the 
European War, women were not extensively employed by the rai!- 
roads except as stenographers and clerks in the offices, and as char- 
women, car washers and cleaners, and other employments of like E 
character. Since the War they have entered the shops, have engaged 4 
in handling freight and baggage, and have even been employed upon 4 
the tracks. Much of this work requires a physical effort beyond tho 4 
strength of women, and some of it is carried on under conditions q 
menacing to health, safety, and morals. | 

The labor in our shops and elsewhere must be diluted as the War 
takes to itself an increasing number of men. Women must, to somo 
degree, take these places. They should be cared for. Their burden 
should not be such as to hazard their health. Their hours should be 
reasonably short. Their working conditions should be healthful and 
fitted to their needs. And their pay, when they do the full work of 
men, should be the same as that of men. 

Nearly all the States have laws which restrict the hours of service 
of women. The exigency of war work is not so great that the rail- 
roads should be permitted to employ women except under the 
restrictions of those laws and in classes of service comprehended by 
them unless the restrictions prescribed by the laws are extended to 
the service and all proper moral and sanitary surroundings are pro- 


vided. 





DISCRIMINATION AGAINST EMPLOYEES, 


The investigation of the commission disclosed many inequalities of . 
pay in the same branch of service, not only as between different 7 
sections of the country but in the same section. The attention of 
the railroad managers should be directed to these inequalities, wit! 
a view to removing them whenever the discrimination is not justified 
by differences in the efficiency of the labor, the cost of living, or other 
conditions legitimately affecting the rate of wages. In every casc 
where the same service is rendered there should be the same pay 
without regard to sex or race. 

Members of organizations and nonmembers must stand upon the 
same footing. In some branches of the service, and this is peculiarly 
true of those least paid, there are no organizations, or if any, they are 
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limited in their membership and restricted in their locality. But 
whether organized or unorganized, the purpose must be duly to con- 
sider every branch of the service and to accord fair treatment to all. 


SALARIES OF OFFICIALS, 


In carrying out the direction to the commission to ‘‘make a general 
investigation of the compensation of persons in the railroad service,’’ 
the investigation obviously included a consideration of the compen- 
sation of those persons who are classed as officials. The commission, 
therefore, by an individual ‘‘questionnaire” which all officials were 
required to answer, and also by a report obtained from each railroad, 
secured the names of all persons receiving a compensation of $5,000 
and upward, together with a full statement of the services performed 
by each of them. 

The total compensation for the year ending December 31, 1917, 
paid to such officials is approximately $30,000,000. The individual 
salaries varied from $5,000 to $100,000. It is reasonably certain 
from the facts gathered by the commission that a substantial read- 
justment of such salaries may be made and the efficient operation of 
the railroads promoted thereby. Such readjustment of salaries, 
however, presents an individual proposition as applicable to each 
official. Some salaries may well be abolished altogether, others 
greatly reduced, while in some cases of lesser paid officials an increase 
would be warranted. 

The commission recommends that during the period of Government 
conduct of the railroads, no salaries paid to officials who are not 
essential to the operation of the roads shall be charged as part of the 
operating expenses, and that a careful study be made of the proper 
relation between the salaries of the higher officials and those of their 
subordinates with a view to readjustments in the interest of the highest 
efficiency of the service. 


PERMANENT WAGE TRIBUNALS, 


There should be constituted a tribunal or tribunals to continue the 
study of railroad labor problems, composed, in part at least, of men 
experienced in this kind of work, for as to these problems there can 
be no finality. Conditions are ever changing and new adjustments 
must from time to time be made, and there should always be an 
existing tribunal authorized to take present appropriate action. 
Many complaints have been made to us by individuals and groups 
of men which it was impossible for us to investigate, and which should 
be investigated and redress afforded if the complaints are well founded. 
Among these are differences of pay where there are no, or only negli- 
gible, differences in the services rendered. Conditions of employ- 
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ment are described which, if the descriptions be true, demand amoj- 
oration. A commission for each of the general divisions of the railroad 
system would undoubtedly be fully occupied for a long time in dealings 
with such matters. In the meantime, the managers or other officials 
operating the several roads could do much to improve the situation 
by dealing with the conditions on their respective roads. 

It would be impossible to magnify the importance of the American 
system of railroads in the conduct of this War. The country is vast, 
and has been developed upon a plan which makes each section 
dependent upon all others. In no other one particular are we so truly 
interdependent as in our industrial life. No one section lives to itself 
alone, and none of our great industries draws its materials from tlic 
vicinage or finds its markets near at hand. In a word, our industrics 
are national in an uncommon sense. ‘The steel that is fabricated into 
a shell in Pennsylvania comes from Minnesota, and the copper from 
Montana. The spruce struts that support the wings of our aeroplanos 
grow in Oregon, while the cotton which covers the wings comes from 
the South. These will serve to make clear how entire is our depend- 
encé upon the railroads and those who operate them. 

That England should want for bread because American railroad 
equipment was unwisely distributed, or unnecessarily immobile, is a ; 
thing not to be explained to the Englishman, who regards our system 
of railroads and our methods of railroading as the model for the world, 
excelling either public or private systems elsewhere. 

For our needs and for our pride this standard of superiority must be 
maintained, and to this end no other one thing will so greatly conduce 
as wisdom and justness in dealing with the actual workers on tho 
roads. What has been here done is perhaps all that can be done now. 
The spirit which prompted the commission should not be permitted 
to languish or to flatten out into expansive inefficiency. The labor 
problem is never one exclusively of wages or hours. When it 
does become no more, then the human element has gone out of the 
management, it has become too remote in space or in spirit to make 
good. The table of wage increases presented in this report we urge ; 
should be construed in the largest spirit of liberality, so as to draw | 
forth from the men a recognition of that sense of reciprocity which it 
speaks—good wages for good service. The policy comes from above; 
its sympathetic application must be left to those below. 

We desire in closing this report to express our most sincere appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to the commission by Frederick W. 
Lehmann, as counsel; by William A. Ryan, as secretary; by Edward 
J. Barcalo, Riley L. Redpath and Lathrop Brown, as the board of 
examiners; and by William A. Hathaway, J. C. Bowen, Charles P. 
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Neill, Fred A. Burgess, A. O. Wharton and C. W. Hillman, as special 
statisticians. 
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Respectfully submitted. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


CHARLES C., McCuorp. 
J. Harry Covinaton. 


Witiram R. WILtcox. 
APPENDIXES. 


There are 10 appendixes attached to the report. Those which 
seem the more vital to an understanding of the report are reproduced 
below in whole or in part. 

APPENDIX II.—COST OF LIVING DURING 1917 AND 1918 COMPARED TO PREWAR PERIOD. 


The commission instituted an exhaustive inquiry reaching into all parts of the 
United States. It sent special agents into various sections of the country to gather 
original data respecting the existing increase in the cost of living. A canvass was 
also made by many newspapers of the country among the working classes, and the 
data thus obtained, together with information gathered and submitted to the com- 
mission by those who spoke on behalf of the employees, was compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census under the supervision of Special Statisticians W. A. Hathaway and 
J. C. Bowen. That compilation and the records of the Bureau of [Labor] Statistics 
of the Department of Labor form the basis of the attached report, wherein the 
statistical information respecting the existing cost of living in America thus assem- 


bled is summarized and analyzed. 
Aprit 25, 1918. 


Srr: Supplementing our report on the increase in the cost of living based on rela- 
tive price changes, submitted March 14, 1918: In view of the further rise in prices, 
particularly house rents and clothing, and making allowance for substitutions referred 
to in the report under the caption ‘‘Limitation of the results,’’ we believe that the 
per cent increase for the different income groups from December, 1915, to date is 


about— Per cent. 
For incomes up to $600......... Me hatnenekehedancecseeneusece 43 
re eee, . . ac cwantcekecesctonsdssecuevees 4] 
ee scenes Mame F1.GOD to $2,000. ...... onc ccc ccccccccccccccccccce 40 
Respectfully, 


W. A. Hatwaway. 
J.C. Bowen. 
To Hon. Franxun K. LANgE, 

Chairman, Railroad Wage Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


WasuincTton, D. C., March 14, 1918. 
Srr: We submit herewith a final report ' covering two independent investigations, 
made especially for and at the direction of the commission, of the increase in the cost 
of living during the present War. The report is in two parts: Part 1—Relative price 
changes; Part II—Family budgets. 
Since there was no material rise in prices until the latter part of 1915, the investi- 
gations were confined to the period 1915-1917. 
Respectfully, W. A. Harnmaway, 
J. C. Bowen, 
Special Statisticians, Railroad Wage Commission. 
To Hon. Franxuin K. LAng, 
Chairman, Railroad Wage Commission. 





' See communication of Apr. 25, 1918, printed above. A part of the data in this report of Mar. 14 was 
submitted at an earlier date. 
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Part I.—Relative price changes. 


Relative prices.—The increase in the various items of the family budget from January 


1, 1916, to January 1, 1918, were ascertained to be: Per cent, 
DL PMA AEEAS ne aheedecteorensnedateciserencebescccessbecess 52 
ALGER h Wet aeCChneXGecbnedbedsscdodba tpesdsiedesceds coves 10 
PE PGdsssS a ckbeheteas avedabacsasesssacedabasdedsccescece 44 
i cdvcedhsndeccoseeseceuseesenseegoesceccsecetoss 31 
te eG SMR b dered deeeeh de eheseanesensececesteneese 35 


Appended Table 1 shows these increases by the three official classification territo- 
ries of the Interstate Commerce Commission and compares them with the increases 
shown by other recent studies. 

Combined weighted averages.—Weighting the above increases according to the pro- 
portion of expenditure for each item for different sized incomes gives the following 
combined per cents of increase: 


Per cent. 
Families with incomes up to $600. ................2.2-2---2-0-0-- 140 
Families with incomes from $600 to $1,000.................-.....-. 38 
Families with incomes from $1,000 to $2,000. ...................-- 37 


Limitation of the results.—The above figures show how much more it would have 
cost to live on January 1, 1918, than on January 1, 1916, provided the standards of 
living remained the same. They may, however, fall short of showing the true increases 
by as much as 4 or 5 points, for the following reason: It is impossible to determine 
accurately the relative increase in the cost of living, even in normal times, and more 
difficult when prices are rising rapidly, at which time cheaper articles are substituted 
by both the producer and consumer. This is an inherent difficulty in all such studies 
and can net be entirely overcome by any statistical methods. In view of this, the 
figures should be interpreted as conservative and applied in a general rather than 
in @ precise way. 

Purchasing power of the dollar.—On the basis of a 40 per cent increase in the cost of 
living, the purchasing power of the workingman’s dollar is 71 cents. Statements 
have occurred frequently in the press of late that the purchasing power of the dollar 
is now only 50 cents, compared with prewar times. This is based on a 100 per cent 
increase in wholesale commodity prices (Bradstreet and Dun indices) which is not a 
true measure of the increase in cost of living. 

Variation by localities —Although there was considerable variation in the relative 
prices for the various items, as between the three Interstate Commerce Commission 
territories (Table 1), the per cents of increase for all items combined showed such 
slight differences that they were disregarded. 

Weights used.—Table 2 shows the weights, i. e. the proportion of expenditures for 
each item used in arriving at the combined per cents of increase. Similar figures of 
other well-known budgetary studies are shown in comparison. 

Sources of basic data and methods of compilation.—Food: The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics retail price quotations on 22 articles of food were used. These are 
monthly quotations secured from 42 large cities in different parts of the country. 
This commission computed the index number for the individual cities, and combined 
the cities into Interstate Commerce Commission classification territories of eastern, 
southern, and western. The indices for the three territories were combined into a 
United States index by weighting each according to ratio of population in each 
territory. 





1 The per cents for specified incomes under $600 would be incomes up to $200, 42 per cent; $200 to $100 
41 per cent; and $400 to $600, 40 per cent. 
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Rent: The commission collected! its own figures on house rents, first by direct 
inquiries to real estate agents in the 42 cities mentioned under “‘ Food ’’; and second, 
by field investigations of its own agents. These inquiries indicated that the rise in 
rents had just begun during the latter part of 1917. The increases in each territory 
were combined into United States totals by weighting according to population. 
Appendix A shows the form used.? 

Clothing: Prices on clothing were also secured! by the commission by direct 
inquiries to retail merchants in the 42 large cities. Price quotations on the various 
classes of articles of male and female wearing apparel were secured for December, 
1915, and December, 1917. The quotations were combined by weighting each class 
according to the proportion of expenditure for each. The ratios for each territory 
were combined into United States ratios by weighting according to population. 
See Appendix B for forms used,? which also shows the weights used for each class of 
apparel. On account of the substitution of cheaper grades of articles, especially 
woolen apparel, the increase of 44 per cent shown for all clothing is believed to be low. 

Fuel and light: The retail price quotations on anthracite and bituminous coal, 
secured by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in January of each year 
from the 42 large cities, were used. No increase was assumed for gas or electricity. 
These quotations were checked against reports of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. The price quotations for bituminous coal were used for the southern and western 
territories; a weighted average of anthracite and bituminous for the eastern territory. 
Territorial ratios were combined into United States totals by weighting according to 
population. 

Sundries: The increase in each important item of this sundry group was ascertained 
in various ways. Increases on amusements, travel, liquors, tobacco, postage, etc., 
stipulated by the recent war tax law were applied. Special inquiry was made of 
large retail drug stores for drugs and medicines. The remaining items were arbitrarily 
estimated; no increase was allowed for some items. The increases for each item were 
combined by weighting according to the proportion of expenditure for each, as shown 
in the United States Bureau of Labor study of 1901, somewhat adjusted to meet 
present conditions. No attempt was made to differentiate between the three Inter- 
state Commerce Commission territories. The following shows the increase for each 


item and the weights used: 














Per cent of 
Item, increase, Weights. 
1915-1917. 





Raa oi chs edn tncmemanabo ae 5 14 
Or Ee 0 10 
Religion and charity. ..............-. 0 6 
ER SS oe 340 13 
SRE DONNUES sng ccccecemesseseees 50 4 
Amusements and vacations.......... 15 10 
Liquors and tobacco. ................ 75 15 
Bacemess Ota Geath. ,...cccnccocccecs 450 11 


RE SE SR Sa are ee 




















! The commission was assisted in collecting the data on poms rents and clothing by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

2 The forms are not here reprinted. 

* From Philadelphia smedy « of United States Shipping Board, 
* Doctors’ bills, medicines, etc. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF RELATIVE INCREASE IN SPECIFIED ITEMS OF EXPENpr.- 
TURE AS DETERMINED BY FOUR INDEPENDENT STUDIES, 


Jan.1, | June, Year 


1916, to | 1916, to | 1915. 
Jan. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1918, py L, Feb., ) 






































year 
1918, 1918. 1917, 
ilro e commission, United 
Railroad wag States 
3ureau : 
United | Family 
Itcm, ptm ny States | budgets 
tics Ship- | collect- , 
East- | South- | West- (Phila- toned we by 
ern ern ern | United | delphia,| pote, | Turoad 
terri- | terri- | terri- | States.| Pa., ’| ‘ ae) oe 
tory. tory. tory. — study). |mission.. 
ping 
Board). 
Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|\Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.) Per cx t 
ee oa nee ae ee 52 56 47 52 51 §2 40 
EL VERE ssedk cease aabiaensesene 15 5 7 10 3 16 10 
CN iii tin canuncompbeeetenancen - 43 50 41 44 46 74 29 
TE MEL,. scocndcsbsnpasoaahenenes 7 25 27 31 23 49 35 
PION ee sein cides sebcdtdaucetesed 35 35 35 35 40 35 15 














1 These are not true relative increases, but are some indication of the substitution and economies practi i 
with respect to “food,” ‘“clothing,’”’ and “‘sundries.”” (See Pt. 11.) 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF VARIOUS FAMILY BUDGETS, PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDTI. :. 
TURE FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS, BY INCOME GROUPS. ; 











Food. Rent. Clothing. 4 





























Num- ti F 
In- In- In- In- In- | In- q 
Source. Year. acho L aie comes | comes ae comes | contes ‘.. comes | comes 4 
lies, |upto| $600 | $1,000 |S) $600 | $1,000 |SOMES! “$600 | $1,000 
’ $600 to to $500 to to $500. to to k 
* | $1,000.| $2,000. * | $1,000.| $2,000. * | $1,000. $2,000, g 
| _* 
Railroad Wage Commis- , 
. . casnehonmnanniens 1915 265 51 42 35 17 20 20 13 14 16 
U. 8. Shipping Board 
(Pacific coast study)...| 1917 |........]......]....... 41 | ccccclecccoes BF lecccncheccoces 16 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (Philadel- 3 
Phis study) .cccccccese 1917  . a ee BE. hcececalecscens 7 a ee 16 q 
Tre Oe gy Sh ee 1907 391 44 44 45 26 21 20 12 14 15 
U.S. Bureau of Labor....} 1901 | 11,156 46 41 37 19 17 17 12 14 16 
More (N. Y.)............ 1905 200} 50 46 40} 22 19 18 9 10 11 
Fuel and light. Sundries. Total expenses. : 
Num- 4 
In- In- In- In- In- | In- 
Source. Year, | ber of | In- | comes] comes |! | comes | comes |, comes | comes 


— “np to| $600 | $1,000 |T "45 | $600 | $1,000 /°Dfs| $600 | $1,000 
* | $600 to to $600 to to $600 to to 
* | $1,000,/ $2,000.) *°"™- | $1,000. $2,000.) °°" | $1,000.! $2,000, 






































Railroad Wage Commis- 
rae 1915 265 6 7 6 13 17 23 100 100 100 
U. S. Shipping Board 7 
(Pacific coast study)...) 1917 |........]....-.|......- ff Se EEE 19; 100 100 100 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (Philadel- 
phia study)............ 1917 BED Inaptevtescoses b Bb caseskecceese 24; 100 100 100 
yg 3 A Oe er 1907 391 6 5 4 12 16 16; 100 100 100 
U.S. Bureau of Labor...} 1901 | 11,156 6 5 5 17 23 25 | 100 100 10 
meee CN. Y 2). ccccaccosce 1905 200 6 5 5 13 20 26} 100 100 100 





Note.—These ratios were used in arriving at the combined per cents of increases for all items of family 
expenditures, from January 1, 1916, to January 1, 1918, as given in Part I. See also Table 4 of Part I/ 
The ratios for specified incomes under $600 were taken from the United States Bureau of Labor report of 
1901, adjusted to bring up to date. These per cents as adjusted were— 








Cloth- Sun- 
Income. Food. | Rent. ing. Fuel. dries. Total. 
Up to $200. ...... 57 15 10 7 11} 100 
aS 55 16 10 7 12; 100 
$300 to $400....... 53 17 ll 7 12; 100 
$400 to $500....... 52 17 12 7 12} 100 






































ENDI- 


Year 


15, to 
year 


917, 
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Part II.—Family budgets. 


Family budgets giving incomes and expenses in detail for the calendar years 1915 
and 1917 were secured by the commission through newspaper ed‘ tors in selected cities 
in different parts of the country. The results furnished fresh data on the proportion 
of expenditures for each main item of the family budget, and also threw some light 
on the relation of expenses to income in 1915 compared with 1917. Appendix C 
shows the form of questionnaire used. 

Table 3 gives a brief summary of the results and Chart No. 1 illustrates the relation 
of expenses to income. These results must be used with caution. since they are at 
best nothing more than a composite of careful guesses, as very few families keep trust- 
worthy records. The “annual income’’ shown for the different territories and income 
groups must not be accepted as showing a differential in wage scales. The variation 
is purely accidental due to the varying size (income) of families selected by the editors. 
The amount of “surpluses’’ and “ deficits’ should be interpreted as tendencies rather 
than precise amounts or relationships. 

Table 4 shows the per cent distribution of total expenses by objects of expenditure. 
These ratios are generally consistent with other budgetary experience. (See Table 2 
of Part I.) 

Table 5 gives the per cent increase in the total income and total expenses reported 
for 1915 and 1917. For all of the 265 budgets combined the increase in income was 
10 per cent for the smaller income group and 14 per cent for the larger, compared with 
27 per cent increase in expenses for each group. The increase for expenses is not as 
large as the known increases in relative prices for the various items that enter into the 
family budget (see Table 1, Part I), and a comparison of the two gives some indication 
of the economies and substitutions practiced. 

Table 6 is a detailed summary of the absolute figures shown by the 265 budgets with 
the computed ratios and averages. 


TABLE 3.—SUMMARY QF RESULTS OF 265 FAMILY BUDGETSCOLLECTED BY RAILROAD 
WAGE COMMISSION, 


[Results shown are averages per family.]} 


———————— = = => 





























Annualin- | Annual ex- | Net a Number of families 
- come. enses. or deficit. reporting. 
InterstateCommerce| In- —_ P — 
Commission terri- come | fam- |~ | l | | | 
tory. sroup."' ilies 7 ~ | Sur- | Defi-| Sur- | Defi- 
1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | plus. ot | poe. | a 
| 
Bestéen 1 62 | $698 792 | $720} $944 | * $22 |3$152 27 31 7 52 
OFT ..ccceccceees 2 49 | 1,269 | 1,451 | 1,150 | 1,469 | 119] #18 41 8 24 23 
1 8 $22 903 716 914 106 | #11 5 2 5 2 
Southern. ........... 2] 241 1,376 | 1,507 | 1,224/1,508| 152/ #1] 18] 3/1 a1] 42 
Western 1 50 787 837 741 900 46 | #63 23 17 12 30 
MBs o coavoncese 2 72 | 1,234 | 1,422] 1,111} 1,412] 123] #10] 55] 12] 37 31 
Total, United 1| 120] 743| s18| 728| 924] 151/3105| 55| 5o| 24| 84 
States. 2 145 | 1,269 | 1,446 | 1,143 | 1,447| 127] #1] 114 23 72 56 
Total.........j/land2 265 | 1,031 | 1,162 955 | 1,210 76 | #48 169 73 96 140 









































1 A chart based on these figures is here omitted. < 
* Income group No. 1 comprises families with incomes up to $1,000; income group No. 2comprises fami- 
lies a from $1,000 to $2,000, 
e i A 
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TABLE 4.—PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXPENSES OF 265 FAMILY BUDGETs 
COLLECTED BY RAILROAD WAGE COMMISSION. 





















































Food. Rent. | Clothing. me Sundries. | Total. 
Interstate Commerce 7. a 4 
Commission terri-| Year.| In- | In- | In- | In- {| In- | In- | In | In | In- | In- | In- | Ip. a4 
tory. come |come | come | come} cone ‘come |come come | come | come |come cone $ 
group) group) group) group) group|group|group|group| group} group| group gro); 
wi} 22 | a1] 28s] aa | 2s | aa] 28 | aa | 28a | qa | oe 
| — | . ; 
1915{ 44| 35] 20! 20] 13| 16] 6{| 6! 17! 23] 100! io 3 
Eastern ....-....---- i9i7} 48} 38) 17| 17} 13] a7) 7] 6} 15) 22) 100) Im "= 
1915| 51| 35] 18| 2 41 15| 5] 5\| 12] 24! 100} 40 
Southern. .......--.- woz} 54) 39) 34] 18} 15] 16) 5) 5) Iz] 22} 100) 10 
1915} 40} 35) 21| 20] 14| 146 6| 17] 23| 100) jim 
Western......-..---- i97| 46| 39] 17| 18] 14] 16] 8] 7] 15] 20! 100 | 100 a 
1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 | 1915 | 1917 
|/-— 
Total, United States....... 38} 42| 20] 17! 15| 15} 6| 71 21! 19] 100] i009 4 
Income up to $600.......... s1| 56; 17| 17/ 13} mm] 6{ 6] 13| 10} 100| 10 | 
Income $600 to $1,000. ..... 42 46 20 17 14 14 7 7 17 16; 100; 100 
Income $1,000 to $2,000.....| 35/ 39/ 20] 18] 16/ 16 6 6; 23] 21] 100 | 100 























1 Comprises famities with incomes up to $1,000. 3 Comprises families with incemes $1,000 to $2,000. 


TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF INCREASE, 1915 TO 1917, 265 FAMILY BUDGETS COLLECTED By 
RAILROAD WAGE COMMISSION. 














Per cent of increase in— 





Interstate Commerce Commission territory. Annual income. Annual expenses. 





Group 1.' | Group 2.2 | Group 1.! | Group 2.1 





sn knttbnodhdecrseyeccetecaececsscesectececoceese 14 14 31 98 
NESSES Eo EE ee a ee 10 10 28 23 
A poison i ees cu gipne a ceiaeds bebeboaeted 6 15 22 27 














BOR, WINE BOERS. 6 ccc cesecccccncecccccscccosccecces 10 14 27 27 





i Comprises families with incomes up to $1,000. * Comprises families with incomes up to $2,900. 


APPENDIX III.—EMPLOYEES OF RAILROADS, DECEMBER, 1917, GROUPED BY MONTHLY 4 
RATES OF PAY. 


This statement is compiled from the returns of class 1 railroads and certain switching ' 
and terminal companies, made to the commission in response to its request. The 
rates of pay are for the standard month discharged of all compensation for overtime 
or extra service, and constitute a table of wages, not of earnings, for the month named. | 
The railroads included in this summary will be found listed in Appendix IX. For a 
comparative purposes the returns are separately presented for each district, and for 
the United States as a whole. 
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DECEMBER, 1917. 


(For comparative purposes this statement shows separately the number of employees in each grade, in 


each district, and in the United States as a whole.] 











Monthly rate of pay. 


1 


Eastern 
district. 


Southern 
district. 


3 





20 OF 1OSS . .cccccccccccccccccce 
$30 to $35....---+-------+----- 
$35 to $40....-------------+---- 


$40 to $45... 2-2-2 n ee eee eee eee ee 


$15 to $50... 22-2 ee eee ee ence eee 
£50 to $55... .---2- eee e eee e enone 
$55 to $60 .desdtnbdaeeoostéeabes 


$25 to $90....-...- Succcoscesese 
$90 to $05... .cccccsccsccccecese 
$95 to $100... ..cccccccccccccece 
$100 to $110... ....ccccccccecees 
$110 to $120... . 22-22 -e eee e ones 
$190 to $130.....cccccccscccccece 
$130 to $140. . ccscccsccccccsccce 
C1OD OG GEE sdctcncdcccccasecad 
S599 OS Bie naindécancscodshanse 
ry, a eee eee 
STEP PP OU cidatiecccenténnt 
Pa ee 
Pe Ey ee 
Py ee eee 
Py a eee eee 
Pog ee Seer 
Py Re a ee ee 
SUED OD Bits cobs chnecnescesens 


oo ee 2 


45,374 
55, 688 
42, 618 
32, 895 
18, 080 
13, O74 
9, 119 
5, 814 
4, 693 
2,672 
2, 436 
1,113 
7i4 
714 
238 
717 


10,173 
18, 450 
25, 362 
18, 381 
20, 961 
18, 727 
17, 553 
15, 480 
15,514 
20, 347 
17, 416 
13,575 
11, 726 
10, 653 
7, 838 
16, 391 
10, 613 
4, 865 
5, 412 
4,748 
1,924 
2,153 
1, 085 
702 
698 
296 
238 
262 

74 

210 





Western 
district. 





50, 964 
67, 952 
65, 159 
45, 767 
74, 108 
54, 922 
48, 244 
35, 881 
36, 316 
34, 959 
45, 589 
31, 307 
20, 252 
18, 323 
14, 802 
5, 246 
5, 833 
3,342 | 
1, 947 | 
2.015 
711 
551 
558 
258 
644 








Total for 
United 
States. 





181, 693 
137, 359 
165, 402 
149, 624 
122, 479 
101, 357 
96, 466 
88, 171 
117, 668 
84, 538 
58, 012 
41,815 
32, 624 
16, 289 
13, 800 
9, 070 
5, 321 
5,149 
2,120 
1,503 
1,534 
670 
1,571 
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APPENDIX IV.—AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS FOR 1915, 1916, AND 1917, BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES. 


The tables next attached show the average earnings per month of employees in 
each occupational class, in each district, and for the United States as a whole, sepa- 
rately presented for each of the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
as to 1915 and 1916 from the reports of carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and for 1917 from reports oi carriers to this commission. 


This data was compiled 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES OF CLASS 1 RAILROADS IN Trig 
UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1917, AND THE CAL. 


ENDAR YEARS ENDED DEC. 31, 1916 AND 1917, RESPECTIVELY. 


[The original table gives the data separately for the eastern, southern, and western districts. For thc 
sake of brevity, only the totals for the United States are here reproduced.] 

















Average monthly earnings per 
employee in each occupation. 
No. Occupation. - 
1915 1916 1917 
1 | General officers, $3,000 per annum and upwards. .............|.--..--2ee-e)eee---seeeceleeeee--- 
2 | General officers below $3,000 per annum ....................-- $151. 88 $151. 91 $152. 63 
3 | Division officers, $3,000 per annum and upwards. ............|...2-.--ss2s)eeeeeeeeeeecleeeeeuee. 
4| Division officers below $3,000 per annum . .............cccccee 147. 62 147, 64 155. 27 
5 | Clerks, $900 per annum and upwards (except No. 37)........-. 94, 05 99. 16 102. 08 
6 | Clerks below $900 An annum (except No. 37)..............0-- 54.17 56. 86 56.77 
yO EE ES ae eee ee 36. 17 39. 26 42. 84 
8 | Assistant engineers and draftsmen..................ceseceees 93. 42 93. 76 95. 22 
9 | M. W. &S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 and 28)............... 92. 26 94. 36 100. 00 
ie NI MENIIII  o.cakk Catia asad DAMS anys 6s > civitédoddoccosdente 64. 30 67.98 73. 89 
11 | General foremen, M. E. department...................cccee0- 127.77 131. 13 137. 73 
12 | Gang and other foremen, M. E. department.................. 97.24 102. 68 112.7 
EL 55 on Ue Rcbela « El keh idineaseeteSabetecooscoiiite 85. 87 100. 42 11F 
i ocx hiediinsahepdtnedddeccodstbncdebesdoonsse 89. 68 102. 46 118 
ee ee i, tse coma dateibse see cened 77. 21 90. 22 104. 94 
a os. SSS as occ nek bbeuescossseene 65. 76 77. 47 77 
Ee IONEPENON WOEIIIUD, cic cccccdntacids ceccdesssesocvccesebse 74. 84 85. 88 84. 38 
hs ot cil Raa ccedalnamncdicenqpdadbee cece cid’ 64. 00 71. 51 78. 45 
ee Ee es ne ere 63.15 71. 44 79. 10 
20 | Electricians 78. 44 79. 74 86. 03 
21 | Air-brake men.... 67. 63 78. 49 90. 41 
22 | Car inspectors 73. 48 81.11 95. 24 
23 | Car repairers 62. 24 68. 80 82. 78 
24 | Other skilled laborers 71. 07 77.99 88. 90 
25 | Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices.....................20.s.- 50. 39 58. 01 68. 58 
26 | Section men.......... Sieh dhoddtbnnaceescchthocentavesdpel 37. 68 42. 41 50. 31 
ee ee MS on oo cas Chhwescacncdedhiereseccesanele 46. 44 50. 71 58. 
28 | Foremen of construction gangs and work trains............... 84. 36 77. 54 85. 7 
29 | Other men in construction gangs and work trains............ 42. 88 46.35 52. 44 
30 | Traveling agents and solicitors............-..--..-+20+sseeee- 123. 83 130. 54 136. 73 
31 | Employees in outside agencies..............cccccccccccccccces 81.65 86. 81 88. 10 
ee ns saan ewcesedeeenectceesecsecce 79. 97 99. 56 110. 68 
33 | Train dispatchers and directors........................ccecees 132. 99 143. 45 149. 
34 | Telegraphers, telephoners, and block operators..............-. 66.15 71. 55 76, 29 
35 | Telegraphers and telephoners operating interlockers.......... 68. 47 72. 50 79. | 
36 | Levermen (nontelegraphers) . ...............2ceeeeececcceccse 60. 90 64.73 71.09 
A Se on nnn asdnbdnntadaskipessnedcbih oc’ 66. 32 69. 24 74. 31 
eo es dwn engeenaneceseeena 68. 50 71. 69 79. 04 
89 | Station agents (nontelegraphers) .............-2. ..ssseeseseee 77. 63 79. 37 86. 61 
40 | Station masters and assistants....................-..-....---- 91. 29 84. 08 106. 9 
41 | Station service employees (except Nos. 5,6,37,38, 29, 40, and 66) 50. 22 54.73 58. 57 
ee A is daaddatbeaateccevecceese 131. 09 135. 35 151. 
43 | Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks)....................- 118. 79 129. 29 143. 45 
44 Yard engineers and motormen..............-....---.---ee0-- 126. 76 134.39 149. 78 
ee ee I I IOS oo Sk ccc idee nnccccavacasccccceccses 75. 99 82.30 91./ 
46 | Yard conductors (or foremen)....................ceeeceeeeeee 112. 66 118. 61 132. 52 
47 | Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers)...................... 91.93 99. 81 111. 
ee ci vncdadtbekeandcocetenacesedsesoesoeenes 59. 99 62. 99 70. 48 
OP Ba dic dees bec ccdbuccccccnccccecvsccbeseues 51.45 46. 71 56. (1 
eee Ratan cmabanncccuancosenonsssnetneee 80. 95 87.93 103. 68 
eo lee. |. |. Ok  coscedsbasabuoncccecece 56. 60.18 69. 7 
52 | Road freight engineers and motormen......................-- 152. 75 154. 32 175. ( 
53 | Road freight firemen and helpers.....-................ee2se-- 94. 10 93. 82 106. 1! 
54 | Road freight conductors... ................scccecccccccccccces 131. 59 134. 77 154. 5¢ 
55 | Road freight brakemen and flagmen.........................- 85. 83 87.70 100. 17 
56 | Road passenger engineers and motormen....................- 178. 46 177.04 185. 
57 | Road passenger firemen and helpers....................--..-- 106. 87 108. 11 112. 83 
58 | Road passenger conductors.................seececceecceeesens 153. 57 156. 41 163. 75 
59 | Road passenger peggagemen bebahee62 cvbehsdbecdinedhensiieed 87. 03 91. 49 98. 01 
60 | Road passenger brakemen and flagmen....................... 85. 23 85. 94 91. 10 
61 | Other road train employees... ..............ecceeeees peveanes 69. 00 65. 75 68. 11 
62 | Crossing flagmen and gatemen.................. jnabenesenenes 39. 59 40. 89 44. 65 
Se dns cde wpasecconsetceseecseocococceos 55. 33 58. 62 63. 50 
64 | Floating equipment employees. ...............-..eseeeeeceee 54. 61 74. 36 79. 94 
65 | Express service employees. ..............+eeee-eeeee PEE ES See 67. 25 7.1 
66 | Policomen and watchmen................ penoenccreccdncsoues 59.15 67. 23 74. 84 
67 | Other transportation employees............... saneuwsesee ot'a 52. 00 56. 35 70. 31 
68 | All other employees... .. 2.2.2... cc ccccccccccccccccces escces q 50. 53 51, 84 55. 48 
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A chart is given in the report concerning 6 and 7 day workers by 
hours worked per day based on a study of 262,637 employees. The 


figures are: 
Per cent. 


C-ARY WOTMORR.. . ccc cn ccccccccciccccdscccccccccce dealin witness 64. 25 
7-day workers 35.75 
Working 12 hours or more per day regularly: 
6-day workers 
7-day workers 
Working 11 hours per day regularly: 
6-day workers 
7-day workers 
Working 10 hours per day regularly: 
6-day workers 
7-day workers 
Working 9 hours per day regularly: 
6-day workers 
7-day workers 
Working 8 hours per day regularly: 
6-day workers 
7-day workers ............ 
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LABOR TURNOVER OF SEAMEN ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


BY EMIL FRANKEL, 


The recent growth and increasing expansion of our mercha)| 
marine makes the securing of a great number of seamen imperatiy>. 
Extensive provisions are being made for the training of skilled mer- 
chant seamen and considerable attention is being given to the pro})- 
lem of attaining efficiency in seamanship. The training of new men 
can, however, proceed only if the conditions of employment in the 
shipping industry are stabilized and the great shifting and continual 
interchange of crews are materially lessened. This applies to the 
shipping industry in general as well as to the shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes, and the desirability of bringing about such working 
conditions on the vessels of the Great Lakes as will make for a greater 
degree of permanency of employment among the crews has led ship- 
owners and ship managers as well as representatives of the seamen to 
pay more and more attention to the problems affecting the personne! 
of the boats and give careful consideration to the labor turnover, or, 
rather, crew turnover, as it might be more aptly termed. 

While both shipping and shore industries in their operation are 
affected by the labor turnover, the employment problems of the 
shipping industry on the Great Lakes are, however, quite different 
from those of shore industries. The shipping industry in the opera- 
tion of vessels is subject to factors conditioned by the elements of 
nature beyond the control of man. Again, the status of shore indus- 
tries is definitely fixed, and the men employed in these industries are 
enabled more easily to maintain homes and follow a normal family 
life. This the majority of seamen, by virtue of the nature of their 
work, are seldom enabled to do. Some of the principal causes of the 
great turnover in shore industries are ascribed to lack of standardiza- 
tion of jobs and of compensation. This is not the problem in the 
shipping industry on the Great Lakes, as its conditions of employ- 
ment in this respect are more or less standardized. The law pre- 
scribing minimum standards of skill for most of the sailors and their 
qualifications are definitely established through the official certi!i- 
cates issued to them. Wages are standardized, as there is practically 
one uniform wage scale for nearly all types of boats plying on the 
Great Lakes, covering the crew of the deck and engine departments. 
The hours of labor at sea—watches—of employees in the deck and 
engine departments are definitely fixed by law, as well as the hours 
of labor in port. 

Before discussing the actual figures of turnover of seamen, as found 
on different classes of boats, a word in regard to the types of steamers 
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and the general conditions of Great Lakes shipping may not be amiss. 
The principal types of boats operating on the Great Lakes are (1) 
coarse freighters, principally carrying iron ore, grain, and coal; (2) lum- 
ber carriers; (3) package-freight carriers; (4) passenger and passenger- 
freight boats; (5) ear ferries; and (6) miscellaneous vessels such as 
calt carriers, sailing vessels, etc. The types of boats enumerated 
above and the shipping conditions on the Great Lakes differ one from 
another in many respects. Some boats run on fixed schedules and 
between two designated ports. Others have no definite schedules 
of the ports between which they are to ply, but are shifted as the 
exigencies of the trade demand. In the size of the vessels as well 
as in the living conditions offered to the crews great variations are 
also found. In some cases the trips are very short, perhaps lasting 
only a few hours; in others they extend over days. Some boats stay 
in port but a few hours, others remain for days at a time. 

The seasonal character of the shipping industry on the Great Lakes 
has a very important bearing upon the crew turnover. Vessels 
sailing continuously for periods of more than eight months are very 
few, and at the end of the season the crews scatter, some entering 
shore industries in different sections of the country, others going into 
ocean shipping. Between the time of laying up the boats in the 
winter and the time of fittmg them out in the spring several months 
elapse, and, in view of the many changes which no doubt take place 
in the fortunes of these men in the interval, it should not be surprising’ 
if only a small number of men return in the spring to the same boats 
on which they were sailing in the fall of the preceding year. 

Of the first type of boats those studied in regard to the crew turnover 
and the tenure of service of seamen were three bulk-freight steamers of 
about 2,150, 4,950, and 6,300 gross tonnage, respectively. These 
boats are owned by a firm which is a member of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, and which, in the operation of its boats as well as in its 
labor policy, is governed by the rules and regulations of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association. All its men are hired and shipped through 
the shipping offices established by the Lake Carriers’ Association." 
It should be emphasized at this point that the general attitude of 
the association toward labor and labor organizations is of very 
great importance to the entire shipping industry on the Great Lakes, 
as it represents more than 80 per cent of the iotal gross registered ton- 
nage. The three boats mentioned were in continuous operation from 
the latter part of April, 1917, to about the middle of December, 1917. 
Due to the pressure upon shipping, the loading and unloading had to 
proceed with the utmost speed, and stays in port were very short. 
The crew turnover on these boats is shown in the table following. 





* For details see U. 3. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. 235, Employment System of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. 
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CREW TURNOVER AND SERVICE RECORD ON THREE BULK-FREIGHT STEAMERS 
THE GREAT LAKES—SEASON OF 1917. 


FP 



































Number of seamen who served specified number of days on 
one boat. A 
ver-| Av 
Num- Bar| age | a 
Occupation. 7 | 15 | 30 | 60 | 90 | 120] 150} 180 ber | of oe, | 3 
Un- | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | 210 in | turn- an at ly 
der | un- | un-| un- | un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| and |Total.| “©: overs) S8Y5 | 
7. | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der jover. served.) wa 
15. | 30. | 60. | 90. | 120. | 150. | 180. | 210. 
| 
Licensed offi- | 

SLES EP Pe a Se ee ee Lee ee 6 7 6 | 16.7 | 200.6 | $144.29 
Boatswains..../....- 1 ig se BRAS Bee SE. 1 1 5 2 1150.0} 93.8) 9 
Wheelsmen- 

watchmen... ./..... 18} 20; 10 bre BES 2 1 4 59 12 {391.7} 46.9 78.9% 
Deck hands....} 21 43 27 13 1 ee ae ee 5 112 14 |700.0 27.7; 51.30 
Licensed engi- 

SS es Pe ae 2a ae ee So eee 7 8 7 | 14.3 | 210.9 | 177.20 
Gcsesnevese 3 2 2 4 5 1 BE A 5 24 9 |166.7 92.3 79.30 
Firemen....... 10 5] 15 7 8 4 1 1 of Sees 52 i) 477.8 41.5 78. 90 
Coal passers 7| 22 9 7 4 1 1 te 1 53 8 |562.5 32.1 | 49.50 
EE SE ee ee ee ee oe er oe pe 3 3 ae 236.5; 118.20 
Assistant stew- 

Se 1 6 7 2 ee oe Pe a 1 20 3 (566.7 35.9 63.00 
Porters.....-.-. 1 9 D haste te REEF TAA ok 1 17 2 |750.0 28.9 50 

Total....| 43/107} 88} 45] 23] 9] 4] 4] 3] 34] 360! 75/|380.0/ 48.4/....... 
Percent....... 12.0 |29.7 |24.5 pee S65 2.5.1 2:8 P25 181 OA OR® 1d. cclecptosieccecos | eed craig 
































1 Based upon replacement figures. 


The turnover among licensed officers and engineers is very low and 
stewards show none at all. Among boatswains and oilers the percent- 
age of turnover is 150 or over, and wheelsmen-watchmen show more 
than double that percentage. The turnover among firemen is nearly 
500 per cent; coal passers and assistant stewards show a turnover of 
over 560 per cent. The turnover among deck hands is 700 per cent, 
and porters show an even larger percentage. The turnover figures 
of deck hands would be considerably higher were it not for five deck 
hands who stayed on one boat the full season, necessitating no r- 
placement, while for the nine deck hands of the other two boats, 107 
different persons had to be shipped. The table also reveals the fact 
that out of the total number of seamen who served on these three 
boats more than 66 per cent sailed for periods of less than one month, 
18.9 per cent served between one and three months, 4.7 per cent 
served between three and six months, and a little over 10 per cent 
of the total number sailed for periods of more than six months. 

The wage figures as shown in the foregoing table are the possible 
average monthly rates based upon the full season’s earnings of the 
occupations listed, taking into account all changes in the rates of 
wages during the navigation season of 1917. 

In order to secure greater stability of tenure among the crews, tlie 
Lake Carriers’ Association has offered bonus payments, adopted 
definite policies regarding the type of labor to be employed, and 
inaugufated a scheme known as the “welfare plan.” During the 
season of 1917 licensed officers were granted an extra full month’s pay 
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if they had served all season on a single vessel or in a single employ, 
and laid their vessels up at the end of the season; those who so served 
from August 15 to the close of the season were given an extra half 
month’s pay; and those who so served from October 1, one-third of 
a month’s pay. Furthermore, the compensation for masters and 
chief engineers of certain classes of vessels was placed on the basis 
of a season of 12 months, and other licensed officers were placed on a 
basis of 11, 10, or 9 months, according to the class of vessel. 

To prevent the great shifting among the deck crews, especially that 
of the deck hands, masters and mates, many of whom live in small 
towns near the Lakes or in rural districts, were expected to bring 
their deck crews, especially their deck hands, with them at the time 
of fitting out in the spring. In a recent study’ the claim is made 
that for deck hands they secure mostly farmer youths who are un- 
acquainted with unionism, have no class prejudices, are regular in 
their habits, and are glad to accept the change of work and the rela- 
tively high wages offered them. ‘To cut down the extensive shifting 
among coal passers and firemen the Lake Carriers’ Association is 
said to be making efforts to recruit them from the ranks of southern 
Europeans, especially Greeks, Poles, and Italians, etc., who “have 
been found to be willing workers, temperate in their habits, often- 
times without a home or domestic connections other than those 
afforded on the boats, and for the most part they are unacquainted 
with unionism or collective action of any sort. Most of them are 
frugal in their habits of living, anxious to earn and anxious to save. 
They are willing to undertake hard tasks for what to them is a high 
wage, and they obey orders, when they understand them, uncom- 
plainingly.”’? In its last annual report the Lake Carriers’ Associ- 
ation complains, however, that during 1917 ‘‘the personnel of men 
procurable for the positions of firemen, deck hands, and coal passers 
has been of a lower standard than in recent years.’’ ? 

Attempts were also made by the Lake Carriers’ Association to 
secure Oilers and handy men from among graduates of engineering 
and technical schools who are expected to develop into engineers. 

Besides the efforts to bring about changes in the personnel of the 
boats, the Lake Carriers’ Association has sought to improve working 
conditions through (1) regulation of sanitary conditions, care of 
food supplies, and safeguarding of the water supply; (2) promotion 
from the ranks of the employees; (3) maintenance of free schools 
of navigation and marine engineering; (4) payment of disablement 
and death benefits; and (5) a savings plan. 








1H. E. Hoagland: Wage bargaining on the vessels of the Great Lakes, p. 96. 
# Annual Report of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 1917, p. 230. 
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The following table shows the turnover and length of employment 
of the crews of five lumber steamers, the gross tonnage of the different 
boats ranging from over 400 to about 800. These boats began to 
sail the latter part of April, 1917, and were laid up the early part 
of December. 


CREW TURNOVER AND SERVICE RECORD ON FIVE LUMBER STEAMERS OF THE 
GREAT LAKES—SEASON OF 1917. 








Number of seamen who served specified number of days 




















on one 

Per Aver- | Aver- 

Nu cent age age 
Occupation. 7 | 15 | 30 | 6 | 90 | 120 | 150 | 180 . hie het 
Un- | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | 210 crew.|*2F™| Gavs — 

der } un- | un- | un- | wn- | un- | un- | un- | un- | and |Total. OVE. erred. wae 
7. | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der lover. - | Wages, 

15. | DW. | 60. | 96. 120. | 150. | ISO. | 230. 
SE GS seePyEe Se Te 1 4 6 5 | 20.0 | 180.2 $119.19 
Wheelsmen . . 1 2 7 3 1 BR 6. cada I 2 5 23 10 (138.0 93.4 | 78.60 
Watchmen... 1 7} 20 6 6 3 ee ee Ae 2 45 10 350.0 45.8 78. 60 
Deck hands ...}..... 15 14 5 6 1 2 Phd 2 46, 10 860.0 45.5} 51.36 
Licensed engi 

MOOS 2. occ ccckecece 4 a, Sars 1 1 | 2 6 13 10 | 30.0 167.2 | 131.70 
Firemen... . 3] 13] 17] 8 9 4 | om 1 2 70 14 400.0 47.0} 78.60 
Coal passers 1 7 6 Tea S isa chad oer fn 4 500.0 28.4} 51.30 
Stewards ...... | a 4 ll | oe 1 ees 4 24 10 [140.0 83.0 8.90 
Total... .. 7 45 71 49 25 10 9 4 6 25 251 73 (243.8 |) ) a 
Per cent ....... 2.8 }17.9 (23.3 [29.5 10.0 | 4.6 | 3.5 | 1.6 | 2.4 20.0 (100.0 )}.... 20)... fee eee. 















































1 Based upon replacement figures. 


A glance at this table will show at once that the turnover among 
the crews of lumber boats is considerably less than that of bulk- 
freight carriers—243.8 per cent, as against 380 per cent. As is the 
case on bulk-freight carriers, licensed officers and engineers show a 
very low percentage of turnover. Watchmen’s and deck hands’ per- 
centages of turnover are 350 and 360, respectively, firemen show a 
turnover of 400 per cent, and coal passers of 500 per cent. Of the 
total number of men shipped, 49 per cent sailed for periods of less 
than 30 days on any one boat, 29.5 per cent shipped for periods of 
from one to three months, over 9 per cent sailed between three and 
six months, and more than 12 per cent served for periods of more 
than six months. 

The greater stability of the men employed on lumber-carrying 
boats is ascribed to the fact that they are more thoroughly organized 
than on any other boats of the Great Lakes. Union officials are 
allowed free access to piers where lumber boats are tied up, and it is 
claimed that the employers have always displayed a certain fairness 
toward their men and their representatives. Another important 
factor in the greater tenure of service of seamen on lumber boats is 
the fact that these boats usually stay in port from four to five days 
before sailing again, which gives the crew a chance to go ashore and 
seek the pleasures they have been deprived of on board. This is in 
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contrast to conditions existing on bulk-freight steamers belonging to 
the Lake Carriers’ Association in which men usually must ship within 
very short periods after touching port. It is also asserted that the 
men employed on lumber boats represent a better type of seamen 
and are a distinct and separate class by themselves. 

Lumber barges, which are nonself-propelling and towed by steam- 
ers, Show a turnover of 96.3 per cent. This comparatively small per- 
centage is due to the easier life which sailing on barges permits and 
the possibility of more intimate relations between different members 
of the crew. 

For study of the turnover and the length of service of the crew of 
passenger-freight steamers, three vessels were selected which sailed 
continuously for the greater part of the season of 1917, and where 
no occasion arose to lay up the boat for any reason. One is a wooden 
vessel of the older type, one is an older vessel of steel construction, 
and the third is a steel vessel of modern construction. 

















CREW TURNOVER AND SERVICE RECORD ON THREE PASSENGER-FREIGHT 
STEAMERS OF THE GREAT LAKES—SEASON OF 1917. 



















































































Number of seamen who served specified number of days | | 
on one boat, | Aver- 
iy | Per age 
| | co cent | nuim- 
Occupation. 7 | 15 | 30 | 60 | 90 | 120/ 150 | 180 | in | , of [ber of 
Un-| and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and! 210 crew turn- | days 
der | un- | un-{ un-/| un-| un-/ un-| un-| un- | and Total.) ‘| Over.! | serv- 
7. | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der over. ed. 
15. | 30. | 60. | 90. | 120. | 150. | 180. | 210. | | 
Licensed officers......|.....|..... 1 5 3 |) ee ion & 21 10; 110.0} 171.7 
Wheelsmen........... 3 6 5 2 2 2 3 1 1 33 6! 450.0; 59.1 
Lookout men .....-.... 17 y 7 7 6 3 Yee 2 1 54 6} 800.0} 43.4 
Watchmen............ 8 4 6 4 4 2 1 S Misd. 4 34 6| 466.7) 63.6 
RES Se ll re) oe | See Ree [ae |) See 47 12; 291.7; 51.4 
Licensed engineers....| 1 1 BBicicxtecek jem 2 ee 12 7 71.4 | 237.5 
Cad cantaetinens cov 4 2 1 6 2 4 1 3 2 iy 31 9] 244.4] 119.4 
,.. Sverre 60; 29; 28; 22) 18 2 2 | eee 2| 164 12 (1,266.7 | 26.9 
Coal passers........... 751 35| 24] 10} 4/..... 1 |. 1 1| sl 8 \1,787.5| 16.1 
ye RR TEE ER Se 1 1 1 D tscicu 2 1 2 10 5 100.0 | 154.2 
Ne hn nctnnine 4 1 1 4 l yy ae oe 1 1 14 3 366. 7 69.8 
_ LeU Pe? Se Oe OE “BD bi vcclevcholbe'sca 1 2 1 16 3| 433.3] 68.0 
Assistant cooks....... 53 | 38; 20! M4 3 2 ae ae 1] 132 8 |1,550.0/] 18.3 
Pantrymen........... 27| 23) 15] 9| 4 1 4 USN Lddon 1] 8i 6 |1,250.0; 22.8 
Lf are 113} 48; 33; 17 7 8 ae ee 1 1} 220} 11/1,900.0} 16.9 
Cabin maids and wait- 

RE ae 8 2 8 7 3 6 2 2 1 4 43 12} 258.31 73.4 
PON ids occkcdes. cs 58 23 17 11 4 3 2 B hin ote 1 120 9 |1, 233.3 20.9 
Cabin and bell boys...} 62} 28| 15| 12} 4{| 2}..... 5 3} 128] 10 /1,180.0| 22.8 
Cabin watchmen. ..... LIB SB ei) ee BD eneds 1} 22 3} 633.3] 55.1 
Storek RE Pe 3; il Ss 1  - Sa eee 1 28 3| 833.31 33.5 
Forecastle stewards. . 4 4 4 4 1 1 S Meteo leocee 1 20 3 566. 7 40.3 
Allothers............. 23; 13 5| 12 4) 2)..... EE Sale 2 61 5 |1,120.0| 36.8 

Total...........| 551 | 283 | 213 | 169| 75| 46 | 18| 16| 27) 44 |1,442| 157| 818.5 | 35.5 
PURO dekecsicasz 38.2 |19.6 |14.8 [11.7 | 5.2 3.2/1.3) 1.1 | 1.9 B.G TBR GS Vocvocchedtcéccclsscoce 

































1 Based upon replacement figures. 


The percentage of turnover—818.5 per cent—on these passenger- 
freight steamers is the highest among the three types of boats studied. 
It is to be expected that more changes in the personnel would take 
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place on these boats, because of the greater length of the sailing 
season, and more especially in the steward’s department, because 
of the type of labor represented by the majority of those serving in 
this department. But even taking into account the longer naviga- 
tion season and disregarding for the moment the turnover figures 
of the steward’s department employees, there are comparatively 
greater changes in the crew of the deck and engine departments 
on passenger-freight liners than in the same departments of either 
the bulk freight or lumber carriers. Nearly 73 per cent of the men 
who sailed on these passenger-freight vessels stayed for periods 
of less than 30 days. Of the men who have shipped in the deck and 
engine departments, that is, those directly concerned with the navi- 
gation of the vessel, more than 65 per cent sailed for periods of less 
than 30 days, and over 77 per cent of the employees of the steward’s 
department have shipped for periods of less than a month. The 
unusually great shifting among the employees on this type of boat 
may be due largely to the general working conditions which, it is 
claimed, in some ways are different from and less favorable than 
those prevailing on other classes of vessels. Living accommodations 
are in Many cases very poor, and an additional cause may be found in 
the long and irregular hours which the men employed in the steward’s 
department are obliged to work and the low rates of wages paid 
them. In some cases bonuses ranging from $5 to $10 or even more 
per month have been offered to employees of the steward’s depart- 
ment for continuous service over certain definite periods, but only 
a small number has taken advantage of this offer. 

To analyze in detail the causes of the great sailing instability among 
seamen is a task entirely beyond the scope of the present article. 
In this connection, however, due consideration must be given to the 
nature of the seamen themselves. They have always been regarded 
as living a kind of care-free and roving life, and frequent changes of 
employment have been considered to be a part of the seaman’s 
calling. With the changing conditions of sailing and the revolu- 
tionizing of navigation the sailor type too is changing and in many 
respects is coming to differ little from the ordinary wageworker 
ashore. Among the more obvious factors influencing the seaman in 
the length of his stay on any one boat may be mentioned the de- 
mands for labor by industries ashore and the high rates of wages 
paid, the nature of his work, which often is monotonous and hazard- 
ous, the close confinement aboard ship, the lack of recreation and 
intercourse, frequently very poor and unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions, and the treatment accorded him by superior officers. 

In discussing the turnover some of the factors tending to secure 
greater stability and longer tenure of service have already been 
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mentioned. For the sake of convenience they may be briefly sum- 
marized here as being the granting to seamen of a greater voice in 
determination of the conditions under which they are to sail, increase 
in rates of wages approximating those of shore labor requiring similar 
skill, special inducements offered for continuous service, selection of 
suitable types for the particular nature of the work, improvement in 
the living and housing conditions, and lastly the establishment of 
amicable relationship between the heads of the departments and 
their men, 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





PROCEDURE OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD IN TAKING UP 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


After thorough consideration of the problems to be met in the 
operation of the National War Labor Board’s machinery for the 
adjudication of industrial controversies, the board on May 13 agreed 
upon a plan of procedure and method to be followed in all cases. 
This plan provides for the appointment of subcommittees composed 
of two members to act for the board in every local controversy, and 
the appointment of permanent local committees in cities and districts 
to act in cases therein arising, and also comprehends a method of 
investigating industrial disputes by trained field agents sent into 
territories by the board from Washington. It lays down the method 
to be followed by persons desiring to bring a condition to the atten- 
tion of the board. 

Under the form of procedure thus established, the board itself 
will sit in hearing upon cases only when its sections, or subcommittees, 
or local committees find it impossible to settle a controversy. In such 
cases the board will sit as a board of arbitration, decide the contro- 
versy, and make an award. 

In compliance with the direction of the President’s proclamation 
of April 8, the board will hear appeals in the following cases: 

1. Where the principles established by him in such proclamation 
have been violated. 

2. Where an award made by a board has not been put into effect, 
or where the employees have refused to accept or abide by such 
award. 

3. To determine questions of jurisdiction as between Government 
boards. 


FULL TEXT OF THE DECISION. 
Following is the full text of the decision: 


PROCEDURE. 


1. Any person desiring to bring before the National War Labor 


‘Board an issue between employer and employees, of which the board 


has cognizance, shall deliver to the secretary of the board a written 
statement, signed by him, with his proper post-office address at his 
home and in Washington. The statement shall contain a brief 
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description of the grievance and the names of the persons or corpora- 
tions against whom he complains, with their post-office address. 

29, Where an employer and employees both desire to submit a con- 
troversy to the board, they shall sign a short joint statement of the 
issue between them, with their respective post-office addresses, and 
request the action of the board. They shall deliver this signed state- 
ment to the secretary of the board. 

3, Controversies in which the Secretary of Labor invokes the action 
of the board, together with the documents transmitted by him, shall 
be delivered to the secretary of the board. 

4. Such complaints, submissions, and references by the Secretary 
of Labor shall be received by the secretary of the board and filed in 
his office, and indorsed with the date of filing. 

5. The secretary of the board shall keep one docket for the filing of 
of all complaints, submissions, and references, and shall number them 
on the docket in the order in which they are received and filed. 
Thereafter the cases shall be referred to by such number. 

6. Where the complaint or submission filed shall show clearly that 
another board than this has primary jurisdiction therein, the secre- 
tary is authorized to direct the preper reference, and to advise the 
party or parties initiating the proceeding of such reference. At the 
next session of the board the secretary shall advise the board of his 
disposition thereof. 

7. The secretary of the board shall digest all cases presented and 
bring them to the prompt attention of the board for its action. 





























ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD FOR HEARINGS AND ADJUSTMENT, 






1. Two members of the board, one from the employers’ side and 
one from the employees’ side, shall be appointed to act for the board 
in respect to every local controversy, the members to be named by the 
joint chairman at the instance of the respective groups of the board. 
These members shall be called a section of the board, and shall hear 
and adjust cases assigned to them. If they can not effect any adjust- 
ment, they shall summarize and analyze the facts and present the 
same to the board with their recommendations. 

2. The secretary shall select trained and experienced men of neutral 
attitude to act as examiners, to accompany the sections, and to assist 
them in the discharge of their duty by investigation, digest of evidence, 
and in other proper ways. 

3. The national board may appoint permanent local committees in 
any city or district to act in cases therein arising. In the selection of 
such local committees, recommendations will be received by the 
national board from associations of employers and from the central 
labor body of the city or district and other properly interested groups. 
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Sections of the board are authorized to appoint temporary local com- 
mittees where permanent local committees have not been appoinied 
by the board. 

4. Two special field representatives may be selected by the secre- 
tary from names submitted by the joint chairman to make a joint 
investigation of any complaint for the purpose of ascertaining the 
complete facts without the intervention of sections. 


ARBITRATION, 


1. When the board, after due effort of its own, through sections, 
local committees, or otherwise, finds it impossible to settle a con- 
troversy, the board shall then sit as a board of arbitration, decide the 
controversy, and make an award, if it can reach a unanimous conclu- 
sion. If it can not do this, then it shall select an umpire, as provided, 
who shall sit with the board, review the issues, and render his award. 


COORDINATION OF THE WORK OF EXISTING BOARDS, 


1. To comply with the direction of the President in his proclama- 
tion of April, 8, 1918, constituting this National War Labor Board, 
it will hear appeals in the following cases: 

1. Where the principles established by him in such proclamation 
have been violated. 

2. Where an award made by a board has not been put into effect 
by employers, or where the employees have refused to accept or 
abide by such award. 

3. To determine questions of jurisdiction as between Government 
boards. 

Appeals will not be heard by the National War Labor Board from 
the decisions of regularly constituted boards of appeal, nor from any 
other board to revise findings of fact. 





COORDINATION OF THE LABOR ACTIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Department of Labor announced, on May 13, the appointment 
of a labor policies board, with Mr. Felix Frankfurter as chairman. 
The purposes of the new board are explained in the text of the 
announcement: 


Mr. Felix Frankfurter, of Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed by Secretary Wilson 
as assistant to the Secretary of Labor in charge of linking up the activities of the 
Department of Labor with the industrial service sections of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Shipping Board, and War Industries Board. 

By Executive order of the President on January 4, 1918, Secretary Wilson was made 
War Labor Administrator in addition to his duties as Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. Secretary Wilson immediately called together an advisory labor council, 
headed by former Gov. John Lind, of Minnesota, and the council, which included 
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representatives of both labor and management, made a unanimous report, in which 
it recommended the establishment of several bureaus under the Labor Administrator 
to deal with the subjects of employment, housing, wage adjustments, conditions of 
work, women in industry, etc. Three of these bureaus havé already been established, 
and the appointment of Mr. Frankfurter presages the filling of the other recommended 
positions in‘ the labor administration as soon as Congress makes the necessary appro- 
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riations. 

A policies board will be created to assist Mr. Frankfurter in the work of coordinating 
the activities of the Department of Labor with the production sections of the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the Shipping Board. This board, of which 
Mr. Frankfurter will be chairman, will represent the Department of Labor, the National 
War Labor Board, the War Department, the Navy Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Shipping Board, the Railroad Administration, and the War Industries 
Board. 

Mr. Frankfurter has been assistant to the Secretary of War since the outbreak of 
the War. Recently he returned from a mission abroad, during which he familiarized 
himself with the labor situation both in England and France and the machinery which 
has been established by the governments of those countries to deal with the problems. 
Previously he was secretary and counsel to the President’s Mediation Commission, 
which made exhaustive studies of labor conditions in the mountain regions and on 
the Pacific coast, and which dealt with the serious conditions prevailing last fall in 
the copper, oil, and lumber industries and in the packing-house industry in Chicago 


and the Middle West. 
























INVESTIGATION OF BISBEE (ARIZ.) DEPORTATIONS. 





The United States Department of Justice is carrying on an investi- 
gation of the deportation last year of 1,200 men from Bisbee, Ariz., 
in order to determine whether the criminal laws of the United States 
were violated. Such investigation was recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Mediation Commission in its report of November 6, 1917. 
This repert was published in full in the January, 1918, number of 


the Montuiy Review (pp. 13 to 17). 
The announcement of this investigation, as given in the Official 


Bulletin for May 9, 1918, is as follows: 


Under the direction of the Attorney General, special agents of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice have for some time been developing the inside 
history of the deportation last year of some 1,200 men from Bisbee, Ariz., with a view 
of determining whether section 19 of the Criminal Code of the United States was 
violated. 

This section provides that in case two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, 
threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, etc., they 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 and imprisoned not more than 10 years. 

Assistant Attorney General W. C. Fitts and Attorney Oliver E. Pagan are now at 
Tucson, Ariz., where the United States district court of the State is in session, and the 
former is specially charged with the duty of presenting the Government’s views and 
securing such action as the law and the facts justify. , 
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COMMUNAL KITCHENS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.' 
BY ANICE L. WHITNEY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


One of the results of the War and the consequent shortage of food 
supplies has been a movement for the institution of communal] or 
national kitchens in several of the warring countries. In the latter 
part of 1917 there were about 160 such kitchens in various parts of 
Great Britain which had been independently started by local au- 
thorities for the purpose of meeting the most urgent local needs. 
Early in the present year an order was issued by the food controller 
which provided for the establishment of national kitchens, and a 
director of the communal kitchen section of the Ministry of Food was 
appointed. In the latter part of March, 1918, there were 250 kitchens 
with a prospect of this number increasing to 1,000 within two months. 
While the maintenance of these kitchens on the part of any munici- 
pality is entirely voluntary, the Government has adopted a plan to 
encourage cities or towns to put in operation this machinery for the 
conservation of food and fuei. It is agreed under this plan that the 
Government shall provide 25 per cent of the initial outlay in the form 
of a grant and 25 per cent as a loan, and that the remainder shall be 
raised by each municipality or council. Advice and adaptable plans 
are at the service of Jocal committees desiring to organize and carry 
on communal kitchens. A certain standard for their management 
is also set and all voluntary kitchens existing at the time the order 
was issued were to be licensed or, if they did not conform to the new 
requirements, were to be closed. 

The object aimed at by the Ministry of Food in the extension of the 
facilities for communal feeding is not the relief of any one class of 
citizens but the endeavor to secure national economy in the use of 
fuel and foodstuffs and at the same time to insure the well-being of all. 
It is realized that not only is there much waste in many householc|s 
but that even when this loss is reduced to a minimum the same amount 
of food which is prepared in many separate establishments can be 
much more economically cooked in one centralized kitchen. 

One of the most important problems to be met at the outset is the 
forming of public opinion. It is necessary to make the public 
clearly understand that these kitchens are in no sense a charitab'e 
enterprise but. that, while they are run on a nonprofit basis, they 
are to be entirely self-supporting. The kitchens in one city, which 
were started on a large scale, failed because of the taint of charity 
which was unfortunately attached to them. In most cases, however, 





1 Information for this article was compiled from consular reports and articles in the Manchester [England} 
Guardian, Quarterly Review [England], and National Food Journal [England]. 
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they have been so successful as to make it evident that they have 
passed the experimental stage and that they are to become one of 
the most important factors in meeting the national needs along the 
line of food conservation. It is essential for their success that every 
effort should be made to make them attractive to the public. They 
must be established in the right kind of surroundings, they must 
cater to the tastes and prejudices of patrons, and they must also offer 
such value as to compete with the privately cooked meal. 

In towns inaugurating this work the kitchens are established first 
in industrial areas—munition plants, ete.—where the most pressing 
need for them is felt. Food experts are employed and a number of 
French and American cooks were engaged, soon after the plan was 
under way, to help introduce new ideas in economical and nutritious 
cooking. 

Some of the direct advantages of the plan, aside from the all- 
important point of making the food supply go as far as possible, are 
the saving of fuel in the home and the opportunity it affords the 
poorer classes to obtain both cheaper and better food. In industrial 
sections it is also of advantage to working mothers who have little 
time to prepare meals for their families, for it is a means of saving 
them much labor and at the same time enables them to provide more 
nourishing meals for the children. The kitchens make an appeal also 
on the point of convenience, since the buying of food supplies is 
becoming increasingly vexatious, often entailing the necessity of 
standing for hours in queues with the chance that the supply may fail 
before all customers are served. 

Prices charged for food are very reasonable, since supplies are 
bought at wholesale prices and only the actual cost of the materials 
and the expense incidental to the running of the kitchen are charged 
for the cooked food. As far as possible facilities already existing are 
utilized, such as plants for feeding school children and places already 
equipped with steam appliances, such as public baths and halls. 

In most cities only the midday meal is served at first, but as soon as 
the success of the undertaking is assured, in each case it is urged by 
the Ministry of Food that all meals be provided. The purpose also is 
to have patrons carry the food to their homes, and even in those 
kitchens which provide restaurant space the endeavor is made to 
keep at a minimum the number of meals eaten on the premises. 

There are two methods advised for eperating the kitchens. One 
provides for dispensing the food direct to the purchasers; the other 
provides for a central plant from which food shall be distributed to a 
number of retail branches, often 9 or 10, the food being carried to-the 
distributing points by tram cars or motor vans and kept warm by 
means of electric attachments. The latter plan is advocated by the 
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Ministry of Food, since it reduces the expense of appliances, simplifies 
purchases, and puts the technical part of the work under one roof, 
where it can be supervised by a highly qualified person, although it 
has the one disadvantage of not showing the customers the conditions 
under which the food is prepared. 

The problems presented in planning for these kitchens are some- 
what different from those involved in carrying on an ordinary res- 
taurant. There are two factors, consideration of which is essential 
to the success of the plans; one is a bill of fare which can be prepared 
with the least variety of appliances, thereby reducing the cost and 
amount of labor required; the other, the preparation of foods which 
can be warmed over without spoiling, thus permitting the preparation 
of food some hours before it is sold so that it can be sent to different 
centers for distribution. Food prepared with this object in view can 
also be warmed in the homes instead of at the distributing points. 

There are naturally some variations in the working out of plans as a 
result of difference in local conditions. The kind of menus served 
depends on the class of customers to be reached and the necessity for 
economical operation. An example of a kitchen which has been so 
successful that many are being fitted out on the same model is one in 
London which supplies about 6,000 customers a week, representing 
probably from 12,000 to 15,000 consumers. Here, because of the 
necessity for selling the food at low prices, a simple bill of fare has 
been adopted which saves both labor in preparing the meal and 
expensive installations. The menu consists of soup, 2 cents; a meat 
course, 6 cents; or a substitute on meatless days, 4 cents; one vege- 
table, 2 cents; and a dessert, 2 cents. The meat is served usually in 
the form of a pie, baked in individual tins, variety on different days 
being secured by the use of different meats. This method of serving 
the meat reduces the number of appliances needed, facilitates the 
cooking and service, and provides the meat in a convenient form to be 
taken home. A meat pie large enough for five or six persons is also 
served. 

By the use of large steam-jacketed cooking vessels a large amount 
of meat can be cooked at one time. The water in which the meat is 
boiled and the bones are utilized in making the soup. In order further 
to simplify the cooking the sweet course is always a roll pudding 
with a fruit filling. The rolls are put into cylindrical tins (two half- 
cylinders jointed together), which can be stacked in the steam 
cookers, and the pudding after it is cooked is cut into pieces of uniform 
size. The equipment consists of eight 100-gallon steam-heated meat 
boilers, six large vegetable boilers, six steam cookers, and three brick- 
lined pastry ovens. This kitchen is economical in operation, since 
the uniformity in the kinds of food served reduces the number re- 


quired to prepare it. 
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Kitchens which serve a fairly wide choice of cooked food have been 
started in several cities, where the necessity for keeping down the cost 
was not so great, and have been so successful that it is unlikely that 
the menus will be reduced. A typical menu is as follows: 












Cents. Cents. 
Cnntt nChet’ st cash scaccs =) WUMNOUN. 6 os oc cccc ncunccccee ce 2 
Fish Sec eae e cues ties de” OF RUMMIIIB) oc ick cc cccweccoccoceceacse 8 
Vegeteeedietdbb csaesncascseti 4 | Gimmor pudding... ........2...ccctes. 4 
Minced meat..........-+-++-.------ 8 | Plain pudding with sauce.......... 4 
Roast MRR cp aiees ch ececensccdestecs BD] DRROG 500 PUGGING. 2. ccccccccccee § 






The appliances used in these kitchens are similar to those used in 
canteens and consist of steam cookers, ovens, stock pots, vegetable 
boilers, hot closets, and vegetable and soup warmers at the serving 
counters. The customers have to provide their own receptacles for 
carrying the food home. At present these carriers are usually home- 
made affairs, nothing having yet been designed to fill the need, 
owing both to the very recent development of the kitchens and to the 
restrictions on the use of metal. 

A novel departure from the established form of kitchen is reported 
from one city in which a one-deck electric tramcar, equipped to 
serve about 800 portions, is used not only to distribute cheap din- 
ners, but also to cook them in transit, the ovens and cookers being 
supplied with electric current from the overhead wires. At one 
end of the ear is a cash box, where orders are taken and tickets issued, 
while the food is served from the sides of the car. The food is pre- 
pared at the central kitchen in the town and cooked in the car while 
it is journeying to its destination. In the short time the car has 
been in operation it has been most successful, the steaming hot por- 
tions being quickly sold to the crowd which comes from the fac- 
tories and nearby homes bringing their jugs and basins and waiting 
in a queue to be served. The menu and prices are similar to the 
first one quoted. 

The average price of a satisfactory dinner in most cities is from 14 
to 16 cents, although in some towns it is as low as 10 cents. The 
meat courses vary from 6 cents in the cheapest kitchens to from 10 to 
12 cents in the higher-priced ones. 

While the records show that the number of purchasers falls or rises 
according as the food situation temporarily grows better or worse, 
still it seems possible that if, after a thorough trial, these kitchens 
work out successfully in meeting the war needs, they may become so 
firmly established as to become a permanent part of civic life. Since 
large numbers of the women who have gone into industrial life as a 
result of the demands created by the War will undoubtedly remain in 
industry it is reasonable to suppose that this method of lightening 
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the household ‘burdens will make a strong appeal to many of them 
and therefore the kitchens may outlast the conditions which brouy\it 


them into existence. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


The food situation in Germany in 1916 was so much more serious 
than in other European countries that the general movement fir 
mass feeding had its origin there. Up to about the middle of that 
year kitchens were maintained only for charitable purposes, but in 
August, 1916, because of the necessities of the case, a strong movo- 
ment for the establishment of cost-price kitchens and aided work- 
people’s kitchens began. Munich having had much experience in 
feeding the poor, was able to offer in November, 1916, a course of in- 
struction in the management of the kitchens. Although there was 
some talk about ‘‘compulsory mass feeding,” the war food ministry 
in a circular issued at that time disclaimed any intention of insti- 
tuting compulsory measures. In general the same effort to reach all 
classes was made as has been made in Great Britain. A less compre- 
hensive menu is served than in England, the middle class restaurants 
serving usually soup and a meat or fish course and the cheaper ones 
soup and a vegetable course. The one-course meal of some kind of 
stew is beginning to be favored. Prices have advanced in many 
places, the rise generally being 2 cents, i. e., from 10 to 12 cents a 
meal. Lately it has been said that the quantity increased as the 
quality deteriorated. During 1917 reports were published frequently. 
These show that the number of meals furnished varied according to 
seasonal limitations of supplies. Since last autumn there has been 
an increase in the number of meals served and new kitchens are con- 
stantly being opened. No very recent statistics are available, but a 
report of last December estimates that in communes of over 10,000 
inhabitants one-quarter of the population uses the kitchens; in those 
of over 500,000 inhabitants, one-third. 

In Austria the organization is more centralized than in Germany. 
In May, 1917, a central office for the supply of foodstuffs was created 
and an association of war kitchens was formed to deal with the 
central office. The most important development has been in thie 
middle-class kitchens, which have been kept entirely separate in 
administration from those run for a philanthropic purpose. The 
supply of food, particularly of flour, has been uncertain, but whether 
because of a greater lack of foodstuffs than in Germany or because of 
the method of central control is not clear. There has also been 
complaint that in the food distribution favoritism is shown to groups 
of individuals. 
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The food office in Hungary ordered the establishment of public 
kitchens in February, 1917. These were started in Budapest, but 
their establishment throughout the Provinces has been slow, there 
being only 26 such kitchens last fall. In the Budapest charitable 
kitchens, soldiers’ families have the privilege of being served first. 






THE NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 







Sweden, Norway, and Denmark first began communal feeding 
during the winter of 1916-17, when the shortage of fuel began. In 
the first two countries the pressure of unemployment has made public 
assistance in the matter of food necessary, so that the price of meals 
generally is a little below cost. 

In Holland the kitchens, which were begun early in 1917, have not 
crown in popularity. This is accounted for largely by the fact that 
the people have been required to make a more radical change in their 
diet than have other neutral nations. The necessity of keeping up 
exports has forced the use of rice instead of potatoes and dried pulse 
in place of fresh vegetables. Since there is no great sympathy among 
the mass of the people with this policy and since the kitchens provide 
only the new war diet the people as a whole have been slow to patron- 
ize them. 























SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS DURING 
THE WAR. 


A comprehensive survey of social and economic conditions in the 
Netherlands during the War is given in the recent issue of the regular 
monthly bulletin of the Dutch statistical office.t The birth rate has 
appreciably declined; stillbirths, if anything, have increased; the 
marriage rate has fluctuated irregularly, and the death rate some- 
what increased. The excess mortality in 1917 over 1916 was due, it 
is explained, to the high mortality during the winter of 1916-17, com- 
mencing in December, 1916, and continuing for the first three months 
of 1917. The pertinent figures are as follows: 
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1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 

















Item. 









Number of births per 1,000 inhabitants................... 28. 16 28. 18 26. 18 26. 48 26. 05 
Number of stillbirths per 1,900 births.............-.. or 37. 26 37. 55 28. 06 38. 44 37.72 
Number of marriages per 1 000 "| [Ea 7. 76 6. 79 6. 67 7. 21 7.41 
Number of deaths ma ETT 12. 30 12. 39 12. 45 12. 89 13. 13 


Infant - pennies s wraneath 1 saab of lone os 1,000 
births)... ellie tin 91.52 96. 58 86. 78 84. 53 7.06 































The cessation of foreign competition by the first of the year—a 
favorable feature in stimulating home industry—was counterbalanced 
in the second quarter of the year by the almost complete discon- 

















§ Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. The Hague, 1918, vol. 13, No. 1 (January), 
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tinuance of export trade resulting from a breakdown in forei») 
commerce and shipping. The food situation became more serious. 
a shortage of coal was experienced, and prices reached an alm. 
unprecedented level. The coal shortage, which attained its mo. 
acute stage in October, caused a complete or partial shutdown 
some factories, resulting in short time or unemployment. T):c 
national relief committee (Kon Nationaal Steumcomite) did some reli, 
work, but the increased demand for workers in agriculture, ¢o:| 
mining, and forestry, and the demands of mobilization were the piin- 
cipal factors in relieving the situation. 

Among the industries stimulated by the cessation of foreign com- 
petition are desiccation of peas and beans, manufacture of iron an 
steel, of chemical products, and food and cloth manufacture for war 
purposes. 

The per cent of persons unemployed, based on weekly averages 
of the number of insured and uninsured workmen unemployed ea 
month during the years 1913 to 1917, are shown for each month | 
those years in the following table: 


— ct 


—h - 


PER CENT OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED, BASED ON WEEKRTY AVERAGES OF THE 
‘NUMBER OF INSURED AND UNINSURED WOREMEN UNEMPLOYED EACH MONTH, 
1913 TO 1917. 








Per cent of persons unemployed in— 



































Year. cee - 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | D 
| 
ee 80/ 5&7) 34] 33] 42! 39] a7] 49 sal 4.9| 6.5 9.1 
BPRS. &. cecccvess 11.0 6.8 5.0 4.8 5.9 6.8 7.5 | 24.2) 31.4) 32.0| 27.5 26. 1 
a ren 25.2} 21.7) 19.4!) 15.7) 13.7) 12.9) 13.5] 13.4] 12.2] 11.2 | 9. 6 9.9 
1916. cvescsceds 9.5 8.3 6.5 5.9 5.1 4.7 4.4 4.6 4.7 4 4.7 | 7.0 
Sandie opines 9.6) 14.8] 11.4] 10.2 9.1 8.8 8.1 &4 8.0 7.8 8.8 | 11.0 





_Emigration.—Emigration from the Netherlands has very consi<(- 
erably decreased. In 1915 there were issued 83,070 passports as 
against 53,721 in 1916, and 55,852 in 1917. 

Factory permits——Compared with 1913, authorizations for tho 
construction or enlargement of factories under the factory safety law 
have generally been fewer in the years 1914, 1915, and 1917, but 
somewhat greater in 1916. The largest proportion of permits issued 
has been for the construction or enlargement of establishment: 
engaged in the manufacture of food products. The data bearing on 
the above points are as follows: 


NUMBER OF FACTORY PERMITS ISSUED IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1913 TO 1917. 














Number of permits issued for— 

Year. New construc- | Enlargements Total 

tion, and remodeling. st 
1913. SOOO SOOO EE EEE SESE SESE EEE EEE EEE SESE EEEEEEEE EE EEEE 1, 589 1,912 3, 501 
BEB... «oaese udhshesbeidchidaiibannenetihsetsstinnsentionia 1,298 1, 801 3, 099 
1915. EOS OSES EEE EEE EEE EEEESEEESEEEEEEE HEED ESEEEEE 278 1, 532 2,510 
S42 owed nee e ene idetaeee te ieeabehnabas sheen 1,622 2,213 3, 835 
Dt «1 ah desnidtintiinaniabnnhhed~naibinedcnseewne mat 1,401 1, 686 3, 087 
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Building permits.—There has been a marked decrease in building 
activity. The number of dwellings completed in 1917 was 4,777 
as compared with 7,236 in 1914, or a decrease of 34 per cent. A 
similar decrease took place in the number of dwellings for which 
permits were issued for these same years, 1. e., 7,916 in 1914 and 5,114 
in 1917, a decrease of 35 per cent. These figures apply to the prin- 
cipal cities of the Kingdom—Amsterdam, Arnhem, The Hague, 
(laarlem, Leyden, Nimeguen, Rotterdam, Tilburg, and Utrecht. 

Government loans for workmen’s dwellings.—These increased mark- 
edly in 1917 over any of the previous years back to 1913. The face 
value of each loan was somewhat greater in 1917 than in previous years. 
Private building having slackened very greatly during the War, the 
Government has found it necessary to supply the capital for build- 
ing operations. Data as to Government loans for the years 1913 to 
1917 are contained in the statement following: 





GOVERNMENT LOANS FOR LOW-COST HOUSING IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1913 TO 1917, 




















Number Loans to municipalities to be 
ofim- | Loans for municipal construction. advanced to improved housing 
proved associations.! 
a housing — - Se eae 
bie assocla- | Number Number 
tions of Number | Amount of | of | Number; Amount of 
of all munici- | of loans. | loans. munici- | of loans. loans, 
kinds. | palities. | palities. | 
SOS... .scebaieeeeees - 78 11 11 $62, 958 63 | 79 $3, 279, 387 
1914... . cncdccncebabeeses 81 15 20 66, 732 90 115 4, 552, 367 
1915 . ... .660066bspescenece 36 20 24 881, 561 74 | 89 4,271, 428 
TSI6 ... .qscstctaabepanees 63 20 21 527, 194 55 73 3, 807, 236 
BOAT . . -<daddescdscousece 79 32 39 8, 535, 147 77 104 6, 626, 566 




















! Companies and associations entitled to receive joans must sulmit to a certain amount of Government 
inspection and supervision, and limit their dividends to 5 per cent, 

Employment exchanges——The workers have made considerably 
more use of the employment exchanges in 1917 and 1916 than in the 
previous years, 1915, 1914, and 1913. The number placed through 
the Dutch system of national exchanges was 111,122 in 1917 as com- 
pared with 69,806 in 1913. Offers of employment have increased 
more rapidly than applications for employment and the number of 
persons applying for work for each 100 persons asked for by em- 
ployers was less in 1917 than in any previous year to 1913, except 1914. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DUTCH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, 1913 TO 1917. 














| ae | Positions| Average 
haiti | filled for | number 
Number a Persons | od ene Positions | ©2¢h 100 | of posi- 
Year. of ex- by em- applying | 100 per- |" filled. | Persons tions 
changes. y ot for work. |... Oe, * lasked for| filled 
ployers. Sonsasxed, by em- per 
pe eT ployers. | month. 
ployers. | 
! — — —— 
ie wéiindipheliiircecnwdiedadsd 26 1 139, 217 1110, 521 79.6 69, 806 50.1 5, 817 
| PORE SEA SORORPRRR a: 28 | 2221,488| 2123,051 55.6 | 85, 250 38.51 - 7,104 
Sts vethesbumpecattonedoens 28 2 231, 125 3147, 222 63.7 93, 656 40.5 7, 828 
Lae SEE ee ey 33 2 229, 907 2 174, 529 75.9 | 106,064 46.1 8, 839 
DilEn-weesieheauasdsisiectionce 33 2 285, 401 2 169, 138 59.3 | 111,122 38.9 9, 260 























Not including number remaining{from previous year. * Including number remaining from previous year. 
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Employment.—There were 11,601 more persons employed in {'\. 
principal factories of the Netherlands on May 1, 1917, than on May 
1, 1914. For every 100 workers in 1914 there were 20 female workers. 
and in 1917, 23. While there were 1,348 fewer boys employed (y ; 
May 1, 1914, than on May 1, 1917, there were 4,085 more girls en, 
ployed. The increase in the number of all women employed «) 
May 1, 1917, over May 1, 1914, was 6,599, or 16 per cent, as againsi a 


decrease of 2,265, or 1 per cent, in the number of men employed. a 
EMPLOYEES IN THE PRINCIPAL FACTORIES OF THE NETHERLANDS MAY 1}, 1914, 4\)) . 
MAY 1, 1917, : 








or. | Per cent female 
Employees in each specified ‘employees wero 

































































industry group. of total em 4 
ployees , 
f + > er wee —_ 
Industry group. Number. Per cent 
increase 
ci, ee ~~ \(+) or de- 
poy ba 1914 1917 
in 1917as 
1914 1917 compared ’ 
jwith 1914. - 
I TR Rs. in cd dhcd< dhsocneciseseesics 33, 311 25, 209 —24.3 ul | 1 a 
DIRE GENEINE, Cina. toubidicccesssccosscsenscccsese | Gay Gey — .3/........).... 4 
Printing and lithographing.....................-.-..2.00 |} 11,219] 11,733/ + 4.6 6 10 4 
Ne ola eye bllds cucctchbbubiencscdeeeee j 387 2 eae ee 4 
I i on knew ac cadnwh emminn ed nated 9, 941 13,453 | +35.3 18 } ‘g 
Woodworking, cork, and straw industries................) 17,236 15, $86 — 7.3 8 | 8 : 
IE. <b nc catinaepakigehdiqhhoss semnddas +06 14, 745 22, 103 +49.9 85 | 4 
ins delbinhaedstli-anbsceegtiectbecssceconGibesce 7,134 7, 435 + 4.2 76 | 75 
I I as nas wn kdth dn baoddaghs btba +s s0ekdihece< 222 240 2 i, 3923. 
Leather and rubber goods. ...............-------.-0----- 7, 616 8,893, +15.6 2i | 3 
Tron (bog ore), coal and peat mining..................... 917 260 | 2S Se Se 
Metal and machine products and shipbuilding -........... | 79,538 84, 686 + 6.5 4| 5 
I lk ns in enon emmeneoneesigsnses 8, 929 8, 472 — 5.1 20 23 F 
Flax breaking and dressing. ...................-..-....-. 840 1, 420 ee ee 7 
rei ieee ee ee enbbatedeusene | §4,924 51, 862 — 5.6 37 | 9 4 
Gas and electric light and power works.................. 6, 843 7,589 WRI Sirekeucuwls«...... J 
Food products industries: | g 
Ed ne Mead dha cbeninc docesebeseccaaeté 3,916 4,909 +25. 4 23 | 26 . 
Flour milling and rice polishing... ..........-...s.... | 193} 2012] —83l........ ie 
TT Jit s, ccesknadcdadekplearnadlirsocases | 4, 559 5, 14 +13.9 g | 10 3 
Tobacco and cigarS. . . ..........--seccee cee cccssecess | 19,507 20, 036, + 2.7 17 | 2 a 
SNE Dittial Makes tthodcthb dip asbitnnetibinipasinebsie | 22,979] 26,136} +17.3 22 4 E 
i _—- aa 
All industries combined... ...........-.------s-----seeees | 312, 400 | 324,001 | + 3.7 | 20 | ' 
Strikes and lockouts—During each of the years since the War 
began the total number of strikes and lockouts has been smaller 
than in 1913. In 1917 the number was 335 as against 427 in 1913. 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1913 TO 1917. 
Number of— “4 
Year. Total. 
Strikes. Lockouts. 
1913 ......... puAensereeedgasianacnckaadpaaenceapadebunonsboncnséns 400 27 427 
Sth «2 cndshdbheosoosds Bidccatsdhdbnesas cedbiiahbdekcebdbhibdliabdée odotl 250 21 271 
Tbs <add diliecacastiliadiiccesdigtbcarsandbtntbéabochdbtinniitpéacéed 259 10 269 
1916. Peeeeere ee eee eeeeaee Seeeeeee reer ee ee eer er ee eeeeee e*eeeee ereere eee ee Gee 356 21 377 
Sth s+ctcabdibécceesduan Siiabidbhbwccccntivathiabes oaltia fipdocas’ 1318 17 335 
1 Preliminary figures. 
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Trade-union membership.—The membership of trade-unions affili- 
ated with the National Federation of Trade-unions (Nederlandsche 
Verbond van Vakvereenigingen) increased from 128,918 on January 
1, 1917, to 134,989 on April 1, 141,582 on July 1, and 151,415 on Octo- | 
ber 1 of that year. The other federations showed equally large 

;nereases in membership during the year. | 

Collective agreements.—Preliminary data show 809 collective 
agreements in force on January 1, 1917, as compared with 894 on 
January 1, 1918. 

Prices—The appended table taken from the February (1918) 
issue of the monthly bulletin of the Dutch Statistical Office! gives 
index numbers of the prices of some articles of daily consumption 
in the Netherlands during January, 1918, and for the years 1913 
to 1917, inclusive. 
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We re 








INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF SELECTED ARTICLES OF DAILY CONSUMPTION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS, 1913 TO 1917, AND JANUARY, 1918. 


[Prices of 1893=100.] 
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The price of coke in 1917, as reported from 8 municipal gas plants, 
has more than doubled since 1913. Taking 1913 as the basic price 
or 100, the relative price of this commodity in 1917 was 224; in 1916, 
152; in 1915, 124, and in 1914, 96. 











COMPENSATION TO BRITISH SEAMEN FOR LOSS OF PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY AT SEA. 


[Report of American consul at London to State Department, under date of Feb. 14, 1918.) 






Figures have now been compiled by the Board of Trade showing the 
amount which the British Government has paid in compensation for 
the loss, through war risks, of the effects of masters, officers, and sea- 
men in British merchant and fishing vessels. In March, 1915, com- 
pensation upon a definite scale according to rating was provided by 
the Government in return for insurance premiums paid by the men. 















‘ Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistick, The Hague, February, 1913 
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The Board of Trade appointed a committee to consider cases of hari- 
ship through loss of effects which had occurred before March, 1915, 
A year later, when more and more vessels became requisitioned, it wis 
decided to pay compensation for loss of effects to masters, officers, and 
seamen in requisitioned ships without premium. Finally, in August, 
1917, by which time a very large proportion of the British mercanti|. 
marine had been taken over by the Government, no premiums were 
charged to members of crews, and the entire compensation was paid 
from State funds. 


MAXIMUM COMPENSATION ALLOWED. 


The present maximum amounts of compensation for loss of effects 
through war risks, are as follows: 


MERCHANT VESSELS, 





Rating. Amount. 
eS +. - 
DD. ccndimntecncteeumelerasbands Ankbkscccepee 100 0 0 ($486. 65) 
Certificated officers, surgeons, pursers, wireless oper- 
a ee ee ey eee 50 0 0 ($243.32) 
Uncertificated officers and apprentices. ............. 40 0 0 ($194. 66) 
Carpenters (effects £15, tools £20) ................. 35 0 0 ($170. 33) 
Ratings in stewards’ department above the rank of 
SINURG CARAS 6 dedis s «cb eEbe sdb ccscceacecayecs 30 0 0 ($145. 99) 
Ratings in stewards’ department not above the rank 3 
EE dhl, «ob db nc caus sapensstmewece 15 0 O ($72.99) 
Boatswain, donkeyman, quartermaster, etc......... 10 0 O ($48. 66) a 
Seamen, firemen, etc. .................-.--.22--0- 710 O ($36.50) . 
Snstith ablelidencmbbics «4 ddbeece ceterccdebiie owe 15 0 O ($72.99) 2 
Native ratings. 
Chief steward or butler, chief or ship’s cook......... 15 0 © ($72.99) 
All other ratings in stewards’ and cooks’ department: 
Passenger vessels................2+----+-------- 10 0 O ($48. 66) 
CRD WANs ovis 6 i0s c'csc nes dab. obdtel seed 710 O ($36. 50) 
I beans noch pegs abe oenethe cuts ubbee 10 0 O ($48. 66) 
Tindals, paniwallas, cassabs, seacunnies, donkey- 
men, winchmen, and lampmen................. 710 O ($36.50) 
Lascars, firemen, trimmers, topasses, bhandaries, 
SE... nnn canomdiuek ath COG vatindews ce 4 6 0 ($19.47) 
FISHING VESSELS. ; 
EE SORE Ee ee ea eT ae 30 0 0 ($145.99) , 
Second hand.......... asganeeecoehietecedon veges 15 0 0 ($72.99) 
SE cnccaiccssnatecevesssonccesqeunseeeges 10 0 O ($48. 66) 
Deck hand, fireman, cook, etc................-.20. 710 O ($36. 50) 
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AMOUNTS PAID FROM GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 


The excess of payments by the Government over receipts from 
premiums is shown in the following table: 








Month. 1915 | 1916 1917 
SE Saveuhan dbeddnssiscocdeescces $22, 040 $80, 545 
NE Sine cclinn ote cl es 4044 <0sie 11, 276 112,090 
PENS a shin sc 0d0ccecce ee. 1 $14, 200 18, 026 135, 897 
eh eka nner + anaes 1 10, 547 27,978 143, 596 
se ot RD 19,042 38,027 | 299, 251 
Ti hcnkcebeerawnes oem: 19,027 20, 814 282, 904 
Pei be dethsécesscccces. 11,533 7,446 | 315,481 
Ee 9,349 31, 520 338, 022 
a 17, 140 20, 391 283, 006 
OCONEE ... coc iseeccence- 13, 88+ 28, 922 234, 857 
SEE 17,738 88, 949 218, 632 
BPOCUTRUOE 25 6.0 ncaa eteees 16, 473 70, 472 264, 811 




















1 Surplus of receipts over payments. 


For the five months, March to July, 1915, there was a surplus of 
premiums over the compensation payments made. The average 
monthly amounts by which the Government payments exceeded the 
receipts were $3,017 in 1915, $32,158 in 1916, and $195,677 in Jan- 
uary—July, 1917. In August, 1917, the amount was $338,022, and 
for the four months September to December, 1917, it averaged 
$250,328. 





COMPENSATION TO GERMAN by ay IDLE ON ACCOUNT OF LACK 
OF COAL.! 


The German Metal Workers’ Federation and the general commis- 
sion of the German Free Trade Unions recently submitted to the 
Imperial Government a petition requesting compensation for the male 
and female workers temporarily idle owing to lack of coal. Negotia- 
tions in this respect subsequently took place between the secretary 
of state of the imperial economic office (Reichswirtschaftsamt) and 
representatives of the various trade-union central organizations, of 
the federation of German employers’ associations, and of the Berlin 
metal industries. The war office and the imperial treasury were also 
represented. After protracted discussions an agreement was reached 
as to the regulation and amount of the proposed compensation. The 
agreement covers only armament and food industries important for 
the conduct of the War. As the Government is greatly interested 
that establishments of this kind, after a temporary shutdown due to 
lack of coal, resume full operation as soon as their supply of coal will 
permit, it has declared itself ready to appropriate imperial funds for 
the payment of compensation to idle workmen. At its sitting of 
January 31, 1918, the Federal Council (Bundesrat) approved the 





“ ee der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, vol. 28, No.7. Berlin, 
eb. 16, 1918, 
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agreement coneluded in the imperial economic office and resoly« | 
that imperial subsidies shall be granted only when compensation js 
paid on the basis of that agreement. The agreement and the pro- 
visions of the Federal Council relate only to shutdowns and restricte« 
operation of establishments occurring between January 2 and Marc), 
31, 1918, and directly or indirectly due to lack of coal. The latter 
condition is also to be considered as complied with if an establishmen| 
was not able to obtain the half-finished products required for its 
operation on account of lack of coal in another establishment. [1 
doubtful cases the war office is to decide whether a shutdown was duc 
to lack of coal. 

The employers’ representatives obligated themselves to see to it 
that all establishments concerned declare their adherence to the 
agreement and live up to it. The war office has declared itself ready 
to use its influence that the compensation of workmen on account of 
idleness due to lack of coal shall everywhere be enforced in accordance 
with the above agreement. The imperial subsidies, which are 
expected to amount to a considerable sum, will only be granted in 
those cases of forced idleness in which the employers regulate the 
compensation of their workmen according to prescribed regulations. 








LEGISLATION REGARDING SMALL HOLDINGS FOR WAR VICTIMS IN 
FRANCE. 


A recent French law,' dated April 9, extends special credit facilities 
to pensioned soldiers or their widows and civilian victims of the War 
for the purpose of acquiring small agricultural holdings. The law 
largely modifies existing legislation of that character in the interest 
of the special class of persons indicated. Under existing law ? indi- 
vidual borrowers may secure the use of Government funds through 
duly constituted real credit associations for the purchase of 
agricultural holdings not exceeding 1 hectare (2.47 acres) in area 
in connection with a cottage. The special beneficiaries of this new 
law are granted (1) lower rates of interest, 1 per cent as against 
3.5 per cent under existing laws; (2) exemption from the require 
ment of a first cash payment of 20 per cent of the value of the prop- , 
erty to be purchased; (3) right to purchase a small holding up to a va 
value of 10,000 francs ($1,930), regardless of the size of the holding 
(the limitation under the law of April 10, 1908, was a holding of | 
hectare in area—2.47 acres); and (4) a period of 25 years in which to 


1 Loi relative & l’acquisition de petities propriétés rurales par les pensionnés militaires et victimes civiles 
de la guerre. Journal Officiel, Apr. 10, 1918. 

? Cf. Bulletin 158 of this bureau. Government aid to home owning and housing of the working peop!e 
in foreign countries. Washington, 1915, pp. 138, 139. 
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liquidate the loan by annual installments, provided the borrower 
shall not be more than 60 years of age at the time of the last payment. 

Other requirements under the new law are similar to those under 
existing legislation, such as, for instance, that the purchaser must 
deposit with the State insurance institute a single premium on a term 
policy running for the period of his mortgage as a guaranty of the 
payment of the mortgage in case of death before completing payments 
thereon; and that he must produce a certificate from a local housing 
committee to the effect that all sanitary and other requirements of 
law have been complied with. 





Re ek ee — > — ——— aren 








PROVISION FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 4 





VOCATIONAL REEDUCATION FOR WAR CRIPPLES IN FRANCE. a 


Authoritative information concerning recent progress in the work 
of rehabilitation of the disabled in France has been difficult to obtain. 
A report entitled “Vocational Reeducation for War Cripples in 
France,”’! by Miss Grace S. Harper, and recently published by the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, clarifies to a consid- 
erable degree some of the obscurities in the information heretofore 
available about the development of the French system. Concerning 
the purpose and scope of the report, Miss Harper says: 

It was undertaken after an inspection of the principal French centers of reeducation 
and with the intention of forming a basis for judgment on two points: (1) How the 
American Red Cross can aid in the problem of reeducation for French mutilés, and 
(2) what material on schools, their organization and equipment, may be of use in 
America. 





The report includes an analysis of the French system and methods 
of reeducation, of the provision for pensions and allowances, and of 
employment arrangements; a description of the orthopedic centers 
at Paris, Tours, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Marseille, and 
Lyon, which combine functional readaptatron and vocational reedu- 
cation, and of certain departmental, municipal, and private schools. 
State provision of artificial limbs and special apparatus for disabled 
soldiers is also considered. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 


FUNCTIONAL REEDUCATION. 


No man is discharged from the French Army until his cure is as complete as possib!; 
therefore the Service de Santé has under its care convalescent cripples who, thoug! 
still requiring treatment of one kind or another, may be physically capable of working 
at certain trades. In 1916, plans were made for providing vocational reeducation 
for disabled soldiers while they were receiving care in centers of physiotherapy 
(military hospitals specializing in treatment for the restoration of physical functions). : 
As a therapeutic measure occupation causes the cripple involuntarily to exercise his a 
muscles in a way that purely mechanical aids do not accomplish. Because of this . 
gain in functional readaptation vocational training rightly commences while the 
mutilé is still under hospital care. The Service de Santé has not only recognized 
the advantages of occupation as a curative measure, but also its counterinfluence 
against the ill effects produced by enforced idleness during convalescence. 











1 Vocational Reeducation for War Cripples in France, by Miss Grace 8. Harper. New York, Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 1918. 98 pp. (Publications of the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men. Ser. 2, No. 1.) 
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VocaATIONAL REEDUCATION. 


At the present time the total number of schools which provide some form of voca- 
tional reeducation is 103. These vary greatly in size, in the scope of their activities, 
and in their value. Some have so few pupils that they may almost be said to operate 
on paper only. The larger ones provide for receiving 200 to 300 mutilés, while many 







can not accommodate more than 10 to 15 men. . The larger schools are located in or 

j jear the important cities, Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon, Marseille, Clermont-Ferrand, etc. 
< aller schools are scattered throughout 82 of the 87 Departments of France. Mutilés 
_ ‘rom invaded districts are welcomed in all of these centers. It is difficult to estimate 





the number of cripples that can be educated yearly in these schools, partly because, 
owing to incomplete registration, the total number of mutilés that the schools can 
accommodate is not known, also because the periods of training vary according to 
the trade. Some schools have for the same occupation longer or shorter durations 
of apprenticeship than have others. Some centers are able to retain their men until 
thev finish their courses, while at others soldiers leave as soon as they are discharged 
irom the army. For this reason the yearly ‘‘turnover’”’ for all the schools can not be 
accurately determined. The national office places the figures for the number of men 
who can be reeducated annually at from 7,000 to 8,000. This number compared to 
the approximated 300,000 war cripples to date,’ with the monthly increase of 6,000 
to 7,000, leaves a great lack in the extent of training available for even a portion of 
those who will probably need it. 

Perhaps the greatest problem confronting France now and when the War shall end 
will be—not is there sufficient provision for giving training to disabled soldiers, but 
will they accept the offer to be reeducated? Less than 4 per cent of the total number 
of the disabled have shown a desire to profit by learning new trades, and this figure 
includes even mutilés who are being reeducated while still in military hospitals, 
and who are therefore not wholly free as to choice. 

France is sometimes referred to as having made it obligatory for her soldiers to be 
reeducated in order to become self-supporting. . This is true in that reeducation may 
begin while the mutilé is still under military authority and therefore must obey orders, 
whether it be orders for surgical treatment or for vocational training. But because his 
‘‘reform,’’ or honorable discharge, may be granted before a course of training is com- 
pleted, and because after ‘‘reform’”’ he is free to do as he pleases, this can hardly be 
considered as obligatory training in its breadest sense. Undoubtedly some means 
will have to be found by which reeducation can be made to hold a greater appeal to 
disabled men. So far the French mutilé thinks of little else than getting back to his 
home, and quite naturally so after three or more years of separation from his family. 
A sympathetic understanding of this state of mind on the part of the wounded soldier 
is essential to any effective plans for giving him help. 


































EMPLOYMENT. 


At present there is little difficulty in finding employment for disabled men, and this 
is especially true of mutilés who have been reeducated in vocational schools. The 
problem of finding situations for their graduates has not as yet become an urgent 
one for schools to consider in connection with the trained mutilés. Because of the 
scarcity of labor in the country, large numbers of untrained cripples are working at 
good wages in munition factories and other branches of industry. When the War is 
over and able-bodied mobilized men return to their former employments there will 
naturally follow a weeding out of the physically unfit and unskilled in industry. 
Yet an appreciable number of these may not lose their positions at once, owing to 
the probable added demand that there will be for labor in reconstruction work. 


























1 France, Office National des Mutilés et Réformés de la Guerre. Bulletin No. 1. 
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Those most deeply interested in the problem of reeducation and employment 
dwell repeatedly on the present tendency of employers to accept. crippled soldicrs 
because of the sentiment which is alive to their sacrifice for their country. They 
feel that this incentive will rapidly disappear when the War is over and that e\ 
now there is a noticeable diminution in the sympathetic attitude of the public tows 
crippled soldiers. Strong sentiment exists against the crippled soldier being regard, 
as a class apart, either by himself or by others. The minister of labor has especial! 
instructed placement agents not to separate disabled men from the physically norm.| 
in industry. With the provisions which have been made by the State for acciden: 
insurance for war cripples, it is generally felt that disabled soldiers should be receiy «| 
into industries in competition with valid workmen and on a basis of equal pay for 
equal work. Because this can be accomplished only through reeducation of those 
whose disability prevents them from continuing their former occupafions, employ- 4 
ment groups are urged to recommend soldiers to reeducational schools whenever it is ‘ 
thought advisable that they should undergo training. 

Special war measures have been taken in France to meet the need of finding em- 
ployment for disabled soldiers. By ministerial decree and in agreement with the 
ministry of labor, the war office has established a national placement service, which 
is located at Paris and works in connection with the national office. In nearly al! of 
the French Departments separate employment bureaus have been organized for 
mutilés. These bureaus work directly with the national placement service. The 
préfets of Departments are presidents of these bureaus, which are independent of 
civil Department placement committees coming under the ministry of labor, and 4 
which also have their central office at Paris. From February, 1916, when the place- q 
ment service was opened, to October, 1917, 12,957 situations had been found for 
mutilés. During the last nine months, when the system had become well established, 
the average number of placements per month was 432. During the first nine months 
after the service had been established 1,500 mutilés had been placed in munition 
factories and about 3,000 in other factories working for national defense. 

The national office issues monthly bulletins which give lists of opportunities for 
work for the disabled im all of the Departments. Each month a list is printed of posi- 7 
tions not filled by the mutilés belonging to the various Departments and therefore % 
open to outsiders. In each of these reports, when a place has been filled, the nature 4 
of the infirmity of the soldier is mentioned in connection with the kind of work 
undertaken. 

A plan of cooperation has been worked out between the national placement service 
and 10 large private placement groups working throughout France. Through an 
interchange of opportunities for employment, these combined societies have made 
5,420 placements within a year and a half. Six of these private societies work chiefly 
in the Department of the Seine. <A daily bulletin is issued by the national office for 
the use of this cooperative group. The bulletin contains a list of offers of employment 
made to different societies, but as yet untilled. Indications of the occupation, wages, 
and requirements of the position open are stated. The society to whom the offer 
was originally made deals directly with cripples sent by other societies as eandidates 3 
for the place. Each offer of employment is listed by number and canceled by number ~ 
when filled. In this way men are not sent to apply for positions which are no longe! 
vacant. 

Any disabled soldier may apply at the national placement office for work. A 
physician who is in regular attendance examines each applicant and studies his 
physical capabilities for such employment as may be suggested by the placement 
agents. Individual records are kept; these give information on the military status 
of the mutilé, his family, education, former employment, and nature of work desired. 
Under physical conditions are noted the nature of his disability, general health, and 
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aptitude for work. A careful system of ‘‘follow up’ has been worked out which 
checks up the iinal connection between the national office, the employer, and the 


applicant for work. 


(COMPENSATION TO WAR CRIPPLES WHO MAY Become Victims or INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS. 


By the law of November 25, 1916, it has been enacted that whenever a crippled 
<oldier or sailor whose physical disabilities have been received during the present 
war shall sustain injury through work, and under conditions falling within the indus- 
trial accident laws now active in France, compensation shall be paid in case of death 
or of permanent reduction in working capacity. It must be proved that the accident 
was caused exclusively by the preexisting war disability, and in case of permanent 
reduction of working capacity resulting from accident that this has been aggravated 
in some definite degree by the fact of the preexisting disability. Employers of such 
men are not required to pay the total compensation in case of death nor the quota of 
the amount of compensation due in case of aggravated disability. 

To meet these compensation payments a special State welfare fund has been created, 
to which employers and insurance organizations are obliged to contribute amounts 
fixed each year according to recent laws governing industrial accident insurance. 

As employers and insurance companies are taxed regardless of whether they are 
dealing with war cripples or not this law overcomes in a measure the tendency to 
exclude them from industry on the grounds of a predisposition to accident such as 
would involve an increase in insurance premiums and in the amount of compensation 


to be borne. 
Law RESERVING CERTAIN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR DIsABLED SOLDIERS. 


The law reserving certain Government positions under special conditions for crip- 
pled soldiers and sailors has, perhaps, indirectly caused more harm to the ones hoping 
to benefit by it than seems evident at first. By this law, and for a period of five years 
after the War shall end, war cripples will be given the right of preference for obtaining 
any of a given list of occupations specially outlined as not requiring the whole of a 
man’s physical powers. This preference will be given always in favor of fathers of 
large families. 

A special regulation determines the sort of injuries that allow a man the right to 
apply for these positions, which include Government employment and reservation of 
certain places in all commercial and industrial enterprises which benefit by being 
given a monopoly, or receiving a subsidy from the State, Departments, or communes. 
In the future no industrial or commercial enterprise can obtain a monopoly or subsidy 
from public authorities except on condition of reserving for disabled soldiers and 
sailors such special employments as are specified. 

The estimated number of positions listed up to the end of the five-year period 
following cessation of hostilities is 40,000. At the expiration of this time it is not 
obligatory that cripples be retained in places which they may be occupying. So far 
so good. But on the other hand the enactment of this law has unquestionably 
decreased the number of mutilés who might otherwise have applied for reeducational 
training, since many of them are looking forward to easy positions under the specifica- 
tions of the law. There is a strong feeling that most of these opportunities should be 
granted to cases of arm amputation or injury, the number of which would of itself 
exceed the available openings. 
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PENDING LEGISLATION. 


Of the proposed laws affecting the interests of war cripples the most significant js 
the new pension bill drawn up by the special commission on civil and military p. 
sions appointed by the Government. 

This bill provides for the revision and increase of pension schedules and for t};, 
reclassification of injuries and disabilities according to the resulting degree of inc. 
pacity for self-support in one’s own trade. This degree of incapacity for work in 
particular trade is recognized here as the only logical criterion for estimating t}\. 
amount of damage sustained by each individual. A watchmaker or a tailor, {0y 
example, can obviously continue at his trade with the handicap of an amputated |, 
whereas the same injury necessitates an entire change of occupation for a builder. a) ; 
interior decorator, or sign hanger. 7 

In case of total incapacity necessitating the assistance of an attendant a fixed sum |) 
255 francs [$49.22] per annum is allowed in addition to the pension. This augmen- 
tation is renewable under the same conditions as ‘“‘renewable allowances.”’ A later 3 
modification to the bill provides for an additional payment for each legitimate 3 
acknowledged child under 16 years of age. It also takes into account the rights and 
needs of the disabled for whom special allowances should be granted under certain 
conditions, 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The retail price of food, as a whole, on April 15, 1918, shows no 
change from March 15, 1918. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows relative prices for 16 articles 
of food. During the month 6 of these articles decreased in price, 1 
remained the same, and 7 articles increased. The article showing the 
createst decrease is potatoes, being 12 per cent lower in April than in 
March. Butter decreased 8 per cent; milk, 2 per cent; eggs, 4 per 
cent; while sugar, lard, and corn meal show a decrease of 1 per cent, 
ach. The price of flour remained the same. On April 15 all meats 
were higher than on the 15th of the month previous. Rib roast was 
10 per cent higher; sirloin steak and round steak increased 8 per 
cent, each; pork chops increased 6 per cent; bacon and ham, 1 per 
cent, each. Bread increased 2 per cent during the month. 

The following table shows the retail price of food in the United 
States on March 15 and April 15, 1918: 
AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 

MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR. 15, 1918. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1913. For certain articles relative prices are not shown because quotations were not 


secured for i913.] 


























| Average money price. Relative price. 
Article. | Unit. <j es WORE 
Mar. 15, Apr. 15, Mar.15, | Apr. 15, 
| 1918. 1918. 1918, 1918. 

Sirloin steak. ......cccccccccccccccocecccene | Pound.... $0. 338 $0. 366 133 144 
Round steak oS SCHSSSSSSSSIESVOS ESOS SZSSCSSECCS ja wnee do. “-* 318 345 143 155 
Rib roast ......ccccccccccccccccsccccscccess lowes. SO. ... . 268 . 293 135 148 
CRs 5 be Sa ek as Hake scctsccccees levees _ én = = Deda s Obtnesasineutie sats 
PRE WE a. o Fan edb dekntaes acer dcctaceicescs a sites ee 18 SE Ianwoxsdaspee a cadiaeles op & Saan sania 
POFK CRON . oc ccccccccccscoccnccccccecccces lecese do.... . 339 356 161 170 
DOGG sin cossnesqudbbegbacsnceccccccccccses He oat do.... . 488 495 181 183 
Ps ods eaMR ea kicéiedcecosesccccce Tp 38 eee .441 . 446 164 166 
La is NE ited iccccshencces Apes a 332 331 210 209 
eG EE eee ae ee . 295 MEE Beggin stuke uclsdeecdenncus 
a MPR B aR Oe | Dozen.... 443 425 128 | 123 
BRR BO 8) 2 a Pound.... . 552 . 07 144 | 132 
RN ee ee eee ORs — Se .dol Sg RRR epee peas 
RRR OR NS ey eee | Opens. 262 . 134 - 132 151 148 
DERE: 2 cove BUN co adewocceccbecuce | 16-0z. loaf}, . O84 - O86 168 172 
Bei avs ck EE oc bona + 6k cdcecee | Pound.... . 066 . 066 200 | 200 
Carts SRNR oak i rdalee et an owiew gactocacscs PRPS ise as - 072 -071 240 237 
oF SS a a a re ae . 120 S&P Oe ie ae 
PN, cat a ie ee dks csondeadescace do ee . 025 . 022 147 129 
CORRES Gale da pid Sick uweeweasescodcc oR ee . 040 ho 9 eS eee eee 
—_ i PAE Rah stb csuwedcessccace he hae ee a -181 / REE Bedidudeitnh delvennedcascnes 
CEE OS ee Be | “ee - 165 7. ) =e GS 
mateuidediied ..204..5)...202...2........ er be "151 f° | Creenceen aOR. 
WEES Uwides iu bubdeneds Hetbuwes b donee Be. ae ee . 092 .091 167 165 
. 304 P & AO ae Sore 

All articles combinmed................ Ciebwlendes hbbeeed 








116 ounces, weight of dough, 
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In the year from April 15, 1917, to April 15, 1918, the price of food 


as a whole in the United States advanced 6 per cent. 


Four articles 


show a decline in price: Potatoes of 62 per cent, sugar of 6 per cent, 
The greatest increase, 


flour of 3 per cent, and butter of 1 per cent. 
or 54 per cent, was in corn meal. 
per cent are shown in four articles. 
lard, 25 per cent; bacon and milk, 30 per cent, each. 


articles increased from 10 to 19 per cent. 
detail, as follows: Eggs, 10 per cent; bread and sirloin steak, 15 por 
cent each; pork chops, 16 per cent; rib roast, 17 per cent; and round 
steak, 19 per cent. 

In the five-year period, April, 1913, to April, 1918, food as a whole 


shows an increase of 57 per cent. 
than 25 per cent. 
article increased 43 per cent and over. 

ranged from 43 per cent to 85 per cent. 


Increases from 22 per cent to 3() 
Ham increased 22 per cent: 


The six oth: 


These increases are. in 


No article increased in price Jess 
This lowest increase was in butter. 
The increases in 11 articles 

Three articles—fiour, lard, 


Every other 


and corn meal—increased 100 per cent, 109 per cent, and 142 per cent, 


respectively. 


The following table gives the average and the relative retail price 0! 
food in the United States on April 15 of each year, 1913 to 191s, 


inclusive: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the aver 


price for the year 1913. 


secured for 1913.] 











For certain articles relative prices are not shown because quotations were 





















































Average money price Apr. 15. Relative price Apr. 15. 
Article. Unit. . l en : —— 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1913) 1914 1915 1916/1917 | 
wn Ls. ee — a 
Sirloin steak........% Pound . ...|$0. 25 $0. 251130. 251/$0.270's0. 317/80. 366 101} 100!) 99) 106) 12 
Round steak........ » Mine a0 223} .230) .223) .240; .289) .345) 99) 103) 100) 108) 130 
Rib roast............ > “eyes 199} .201) .197} .210) .252} .293! 101; 102 100; 106 127 
LT Ta ae ee ‘= & ee ee ee eee ee ies... 
Plate beef........... RASS BENS ~124| .122] .128' .161] .199/...../. me 
Pork ceps........:. i ae | 216] .216) .197] .225) .306) .356, 103; 103) 94) 107] 146 
iG c2ccehenenees ae 267| .267) .264] .281! .382) .495, 99' 99 98! 104 141 
RARER a IRE be ~ eR | .265 .268) .253] .312) .365) .446/ 99) 99 94) 116) 136 
PSRs ee — ae |} .1583 .156; .151) .187] .264) .331; 100) 99 96) 119) 167 2 
Salmon, canned... .. — See Ltda dine omerl - i Be Be RS ee a AS eR ee 
Bis +sinpeeascedee| EO-< . 251 255| .259| .274, .386) .425) 73 74 75 79 +112 
Buiter...........-..| Pound....| .406| .327| .359| :414| 508] :507| 106) 86). 94) 108) 133 1 
Acid sith thaineeeiicscevis Oe eee . 232 - 248) 3a, .d41}..... oe: OS See a 
AR PSS. en Quart..... - 088; .089) . 088) .088) .102) . 132) 100} 100, 99 99} 114 
NUNES dc cine epenaebee «vu 16-0z. loaf!;} .050; .055 .063 - 062) O75; .086; 100; 110; 126 124) 159 
Wier... ...:-sa0ss-..| Epa tua aie we ra nee 066] 100! 99 137) 119, 20 
Corn meal..........- oe Mand s.0 -030) .031) .033) .033) .047) .071/ 98 103, 109) 108, 154 
ee aoe aie Tee Shea | lool O91} 005, -121|.....|.....|..... seat aT 
ae GRE EES SOREN TR Scie ae 022; 87 105; 86} 138; 339) | 
ste chnineceulse MM wie <+<lsncchclaemcece 036; .048) .134; .033)..... S Set 
Beans, navy......... Se EE RS oe -077; .094 eM el. cclecece 
Eee SL eckelncsbed Rtepind ‘ ge = | * Sete eget BapeR: SRR IEEE pee 
Raisins, seeded ...... |---d0 ogy eethe seg sD eI SBME «BMELn cncleooccl-acaclo--oel-- 
EEE Peer - O64 - 050) .066) .079| .096) .091; 98 91 122 145 175 
Coffee... ..cccccccees foo Rnghe avleceses Jewscee 299). 299, .301)..... See Lisuindiewere Lanis 
oe a ee ere jee-e-- - 546) .546) 1.551) .639)..... os alt Sat as ae 
All articles com- | 
bined “eee ee weer aee eeeeeeeeeeeele eee ee ee eeee eeeeeerleeeee eleeeeee ee eeee 98 97 99 ai | 145 154 
| | | 
416 ounces, weight of dough, 
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The next table gives average retail prices on March 15, 1918, and 
on April 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918, in 16 of the larger cities. 
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The prices for Atlanta, Ga., are not included because over 20 per 
- Ing 1; ‘ 1 a) =i a) 1 s] "oy a 
cent of the firms on the bureau’s list failed to send in their report. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 16 SELECTED 
CITIES, ON APR. 15, 1913, 1914, AND 1917, MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR, 15, 1918. 


The 
l 





Article. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 














Sirloin steak...... 


Round steak...... 
Rib 100M icccacsed |.. -de Satie | 
Chuck roast.......|.- -do 


Plate beef......... 


Pork chops EEE 
Bacon, sliced ...../.. 
Ham, sliced... -ee|-- .do 
EUG... cectbetaavce aaF 
LOD . . odcacecpectes< 
Salmon, canned. .}..- 
Eggs,strictly fresh} Dozen 


Onions... 


Sirloin steak...... Bad 
Round steak...... a 
} og. ee eee Daa 


Pork chops....... 


Bacon, sliced ..... . 
Ham, sliced....... , 


Salmon, canned. . 


Eggs,strictly fresh 


Butter 


i ee 


Rice 
Potatoes. 
Cnions. 
Beans, navy 


eae ae 
Haisins.....c0+.- 1...do0 
 _ SaOPEIRRRD com 
| |...do 
ESS: |...do 











Beans, navy...... iy 
Oe 
a cs. 
ee een ee 


CRS. cskstiicanenn lees 


1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 





() Q) | 
(1) (1) 
(1) (i) 
(*) @) | 
(1) (1) | 
(1) (1) 
(?) (1) 
(?) (1) 
(1) (1) 
(1) (1) | 
(1) @) | 
(1) (4) 
Q) | @) 
() (i) 
(*) (1) 
(1) (1) 
(1) (i) | 
(*) @) | 
(1) (1) | 
(4) (1) 
(?) (1) | 
(1) 7 
(*) wa 
2 ae | 
@) | (@) 
(*) (}) 
(?) (?) 











(*) 
(?) 
(1) 
(t) 
(1) 
(*) 
(?) 
(*) 
(1) 
(1) 
(*) 
(4) 
(2) 
() 
(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(*) 
(1) 
(*) 
(1) 
(?) 





(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(7) 
() 
(1) 
(1) 
(*) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(@) 
(t) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(4) 
(1) 
(4) 
(7) 
() 


(1) 


Apr. 15. 








1918 1913 


$0. 24( 





Boston, Mass. 











$0. 327 |$0.420 |$0.423 $0. 
428 | 


. 343 - 403 
. 244 . 291 
. 168 . 242 


| 230 . 326 
250 .375 
313 . 398 
156 . 265 
213 | .295 | 

te) 

330 451 
340 50S 
Te 336 





i ee 
ebccenesoles 
"eee eee eee ee seer eer lessee eeiaoeeenee 
wee ww we ee www wen lemme aw ennne 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee eee 


052 074 
038 075 | 
035 056 | 
Oe: 101 | 
020 061 | 
.140 

171 
. 153 
aia 147 
049 . 092 
ae . 340 














341 





. 639 | 


| 


1914 


$0.240 $0. 316 
. 220 
. 180 | 





. 216 
. 194 
. 168 
154 
.118 
.210 
212 
. 253 
. 140 
. 162 
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| 1917 | 


298 | 
. 230 

. 218 | 
. 176 | 
283 
387 
. 400 
. 263 
. 275 | 
. 208 
. 370 
. 516 
. 338 
. 092 
067 
. 068 
040 | 
103 | 
. 063 
. 124 
. 158 
. 189 
. 143 
. OS 
. 280 


. dU 


suffalo, N. Y. 


} ! 
$0. 290 | 
. 268 


995 


sao | 
. 208 
. 163 
. 300) 
. 363 
. 383 
. 250 
. 245 
. 207 
. 395 
. 494 
.315 | 
.100 
O83 | 
065 | 
046 
095 
. 069 
.177 
. 164 


' No averages are shown for this city because over 20 per cent of the firms on the burea 
report for April 15, 1918. 
* Loaf, 16 ounces, weight of dough, 


u’s | 


Mar. | 
15. 


1918 


$0. 338 
. 329 
. 205 
. 237 
. 189 
343 
. 446 
. 482 


295 


»~O0L0 
337 
. 256 
- 421 
. 583 
. a64 
. 130 
084 
. 068 
. 067 
117 
. 027 
. 041 
. 184 | 
. 169 

. 149 

-USs 

. 285 


. 633 








,verage prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau, by retail dealers. 
¢s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 


A pr. 


15. 


1915 


| $0.370 


. 369 
- 293 


oS 


a ASS | 
217 
376 
.457 
. 486 


208 
on) 


. 361 
. 260 
. 402 
545 


. ood 

139 
. OS4 
. 065 
065 
.118 
. 022 
026 
. 183 
. 166 
. 152 
. OR5 


. ) 
.679 


e 455 
. 462 
-oa0 
. 287 
434 
.491 
338 
. 130 
. ORS 
063 
O78 
.125 
. 022 
034 
. 184 
.175 
.141 
095 
. 302 
7570 


ist failed to 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 16 SELECT Ep 
CITIES, ON APR. 15, 1913, 1914, AND 1917, MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR. 15, 1918—Continued 
















































































Chicago, Tl. Cleveland, Ohio. 
F Ini Mar. | Apr. » Mar. | A on 
Article. Unit. Apr. 15. 15. 15. Apr. 15. 15. a 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 19 
. o> 
Sirloin steak. ..... Pound . . . ./$0. 223 |$0. 244 |$0. 292 |$0.303 |$0.337 |$0. 250 |$0.250 |$0.305 |$0.318  s0 
Round steak .....}....- ae -190 | .213 | .233| .274| .304] .218| .223| .283| .301 
Rib roast.........]....- do..... -197 | .201| .241]} .255] .288] .200] .196| .245| .259 
Chuck roast ....../..... = ae -161 | .205| .220| .249]....... -171 |. .220| .239 
i, eee hae See o2m0 1 -<eeO) «100 | >. 20G:)....... .121 158 | .184 
Pork chops. .....-|...-- tices -195 | .198 | .285| .309] .330| .213 | .224| .330| .336 
Bacon, sliced .....|..... eS 314] .313 | .395| .492] .519| .270] .278| .400)| .483 
Ham, sliced ......}..... OB n0< - 325 -317 - 382 - 450 . 467 . 360 - 350 .390 | .469 
nanan eheolanaas ae > te in foe Sak ee eh Ue 
RE sags ck ubeclecset casei . 207 -200 | .263 -316 | .356 - 215 . 197 288 | .323 
Salmon, canned ..}..... | SS Se. ee ee ee fe ee a 215 | .285 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen.....| .229| .218| .376; .407| .380| .236| .241 | .399| .446 
Buiter..........-- Pound....} .390| .301| .484] .506| .460, .420| .337] .543| .539 | 
Se Per ee Sees Pee . Je toe § eee eee -322 | .340 | 
sn «cataséeesda Quart..... -O80} .080 . 100 -119 -119 . 083 . O80 - 100 . 130 
eae 16 o0unces!| .054! .054{] .076/] .089| .089| .049| .050; .075) .081 | 
MN kn askbbosnecs Pound....| .027 | .029|; .064/] .064/ .062/| .031 -032 | .066 | .067 | 7 
Comm meoal......../..... oo .029; .028; .050}; .0O71 -072 | .027 .029 | .045 | .071 | 
ees SS a eee rT -092 | .12 i jae ae | .094] .121 | 
OO See ee ae C13 | -O017 058 . 620 017 O14 O19 | .059 - 022 | 
Se ee = ae oe 126 | .036 | .028 P...... ee | .130] .034 | 
Beans, navy......|....- ae eneogy: rans 170} .184] 2178 |...2... Rane | .173]} 177) 1 
ly a ae ee See Seabee ard -148 | .165] .163 |....... Kecendioe |} .146| .173 | 2 
SDs hin eas dabienss Oe amin | alilenad .147] .150| .150}....... ave | .139] .146] «14 
ee” “ae a -050 | .049 | .092/ .087| .O087/| .052/ .050| .097/| .0s9 | 
| OGhipe eas Sipe Me | 00). .0081 .8801....... Wiaten | .288} .300 | 
EE Ree! He Sa RSS Pe -530| .583/ .560]....... De ead | .500| .595 
| | 
Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. 
Sirloin steak...... --.--00 ..../$0. 231 |$0. 229 |$0. 273 ($0. 307 |$0.367 $0. 238 |$0. 244 so. 282 |$0.321 $0 
Round steak.....|..... xen -203 | .210} .258| .286] .345| .194| .205| .244| .293 
OS eS eee @0..... 174] .174}| .221) .238) .276] .192) .200/] .250] .271 
Chuek roast ......]..... eee, See -306 4 .380) .2171 .2621....... 158 | .190 {| .224} 
Piate beef. .......}..... ae recgeren Wee) oeee td SEGRE 8a |....... -116| .144] .181} 
Pork chops. ......|----- Se .199 | .200/ .296; .330/ .344/ .196 | .204] .274] .331 
Bacon, sliced .....|....- we 200} .274| .381] .518| .533 | .228 | .232] .372] .474 | 
Ham, sliced ......|..... -292 | .292} .386| .489] .505| .250/ .280| .300] .428 | 
on, aw hebadlig cee aha - 163 - 158 - 243 . o44 - 346 . 160 . 160 . 254 ~ 335 | 
en! Ber __ are -181 -165 | .240 | .297 - 331 174 -179 -260 | .327 | 
Salmon, canned. .}....- RE BOSS Ee SS OES. a ee eee -218 | .290 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen.....| .246| .236| .381] .415| .412| .232| .233 | .306| .449 | 
Ree Pound....| .390} .293| .476| .497]| .448| .379] .312| .486| .526 | 
SR ccsseqccedilt ced RR SE Serpe cE SEE ctR Base ccc dhesonaed - 305 350 | .322 
ne vdets ee” Quart..... - O84 -084 | .087 -115} .115] .080 . 080 - 110 140; .! 
ML « éciindqeeh da 16ounces!} .047| .048| .077/} .086| .086] .050/ .049/ .0675 O84 of 
REE Pound....}| .026; .026; .061} .056] .057] .031] .031 | .064/ .068 
SS iccns 024 026 | .040| .060 061 | .028 | .029 051 074 
iin sa Sith eae auhe+ sas | eS See Pre -097 | .120 SU ddina ns « ulews 46a0 O86 122 
Pe Cee ee oll 014; .059 | .020 016 012 016 054 021 
Ss = oe ae 343) .064) .080 |.......]-...... -131 | .044 
Beans, navy......|.---- RS ES eee eR! Ste. le eae -170| .179 Wi 
Prunes...........|----- «EE A ey yee eS ee eee 134} .170 “a 
— — Pee. Pee ES ee ee -140 | .147 lee ae age .133 | .141 1 
ae eS ee do.....] .053 | .047]| .093| .092| .092/] .050/] .050/ .093/ .088 ONS 
ofl. nehaiitasod Piianteebiseddkdnecd eRe | eRe | BO Feiccccclecccsce -275 | .301 3 
a ISS pan tesa tieshn ca cttbas~s -550 | .576] .583 onthe asa 450) .547 | -.582 


























i Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 16 SELECTED 
CITIES, ON APR. 15, 1913, 1914, AND 1917, MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR. 15, 1918—Continued. 








Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. 








Apr. 15. 





1913 | 1914 | 1917 1918 1918 1913 1914 1917 


2 


| | 
rloin steak Iso. 215 '$0. 230 $0. 292 |$0.303 $0.330 |$0 2921 '$0.222 $0. 260 
Round steak A> "195 | .210| .266] .288| .313] . 200 | . 235 
ib roast a . 180 .185 | .238 . 249 .270 ; . 207 . 23 
‘hick roast Ps | .163| .216] .229/| .2 | 154] .186 
206) eT 1} 6. . 12: 154 
"395 | (2992 | .311| .334| .225| .239 | .305 
.378 | .482| .485| .2 .300 | .410 
. 362 .451 4 . 276 . 260 363 
269} .328| .3: .148 | .149| .254 
. 293 . 328 . oe ‘ Pak . 300 
. 236 . 284 2 | , 250 
353} .411 ; 221 
. 508 .514 | 
; ‘ .315 | .354 
Quart — 07 . O89 .110 | 
| iounces!.| .050/ .0: "077 | .076 
| Pound | (031 | .031 | .068 | .065 | 
) _ 058 082 | 














R | ' 100 .120 | 
Potatoe@S...-.ccecslee- OL |. 6 . C62 .019 

OnionS...cccececelees- | ae 088 | 
ans, NAVY...--- | .170 .183 

j . 157 .159 | 
.148 . 146 
SGugeat...cseesesces | | ,053 | .O 093 089 
Collet. .-.ccaxedeun .283 | .270 
j . 606 





New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirloin steak Be $0. 261 $0. 261 $0.318 $0. 346 $0.3 0.309 |$0.300 |$0.358 $0. 398 
Round steak A | .251 | .255 .315 . 357 we 252 | .259 | .326 . 374 | 
Rib roast a ote 226 | .216 | .270 . 296 oe 224) .218 . 269 . 303 
Chuck roast....... | .160| .210| .283) .2 | .176 .235 | .260 | 
Plate beef | . 148 . 188 . 221 . 24: ; ,119 .157 . 190 
Pork chops......- |". .do "997"| ‘219 | 1319 | .349| .367| .224| .221 | .329| .356 
Bacon, sliced. ....|...do | .249) .251) .368 . 457 .467 | .254 | .257 | .375 . 466 | 
Ham, sliced 13 202 |2.197 | 2.27: "993 12 337| .307| .296| .423| .489 
Lard a . 159 .156 | .263 . 334 on 153 | .151 | .260 334 | 
hae . 249 . 301 .318 ; . 196 285 | .326 | 
Salmon, canned. .}..- .285 | .353 5 . 265 
Eggs, strictly fresh - .424 | .501 460 
Butter " : .513 . 527 _ 92 
Clnaege.. i.6556s0eee d . 335 .344 : 
MEK. ...dc0s —— i A; .109 . 146 , . 080 
Bread. ... si.| .053} .054| .079| .079| .086 | .043 
, | 032 | | 1069 .078 7 

. 057 082 
ee . 091 .119 
Potatoes.......<<. > ‘ ‘ . 068 . 036 
Ouloms.'«j Seansesuiess } . es . 038 
Beans, navy ve . 162 . 183 
PHUNGS..«cseeeeb Sens } . 145 .171 | .171 
ReisinS:.siseuenctihs- .138 .149 .142 
SUINE. in epeoes dene = < .087 | .088 | .O088| . . 08 O88 | 
. 265 . 266 . 26 .275 . 279 
. 494 .528 | .527 eee . 587 





Q77 


eueet 
132 | 
071 
070 
076 | 
.131 | 
. 028 
. 039 
. 184 


‘ i 








1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 2 Whole. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 16 SELEC’ 
CITIES, ON APR. 15, 1913, 1914, AND 1917, MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR. 15, 1918—Continued 




















Pittsburgh, Pa, 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Mar. 


























| 























| 


: Tri Mar. | Apr. = 
Article. Unit. Apr. 15. 15. 1. Apr. 15. 15. 
ea eet moe l 
1913 1914 1917 1918 1918 | 1913 1914 | 1917 | 1918 
| 
Sirloin steak...... | Pound. ...'$0. 270 |$0. 273 |$0.329 |$0.373 $0. 400 $0. 234 $0. 258 |$0.307 $0. 317 
Round steak......}...d0.......] .232 | .242] .304| .347] .373| .214!/ .232] .290! .312/| 
Mi roast......... |...do.......] .215 | .217] .261] .296| .317| .191| .200} .244  .269 | 
Chuck roast.......|...d0.......|....... °165 | 1229} [257| 280/....... | 7155} 204 | 2292 
hl I SE .128] .155] .188 |) res | 139] .159 | .180 | 
Pork chops....... Fy ae | .232]| .230] .320] .347]| .378 188 | .202] .306! .300 
Bacon, sliced. .... |...do.......| .281 | .201] .381] .502] .509! .243! .250| .370| .488 | 
Ham, sliced....... iF ei 298 | .299] .397| .478| .483| .257] .275]| .376| .467 | 
RS C allleees 154] 1156] .264| .330| :329/ :138! [126] :250/ 303 
BRR batans cases |...do.......| .220| .207] .317| .364| .384] .173] .184| .282{ .317 
Salmon, canned...|...do.......!......-|.....-- + ipe Dye} ee Seta | .223 |) .289 
Eggs,strictlyfresh | Dozen.....| .241 240} .401| .458! .424/ .194 200 | .368! .398 | 
tana sec aned | Pound....| .426| .340] .528| .568| .513)| .388/ .320| .531| .563 
lS Se ATR eee Heed .330 | .366| .352 i ..e-| 320] .368 
nt Seng aaebae | Ouast..... O88 | .092; .103)} .135/| .135 O80 oso | .100/} .120 
| See | 16 ounces.) .048 | .048| .071| .086| .087| .050/ .050| .086| .085 
Ee a ei | Pound....] .031 032 | .071 | .068| .067 029 .029| .066| .061 
Corn meal........- Sed ad . 027 029 .046| .082/| .O8I 021; .026} .043/ .068 
SE an daa tps «oni Alene ae RE es DY ee Sedan | 089) .113 
Potatoes.......... |...d0.......| .015 | .018 | .065!| .026 023 012 017 | .059/| .023 
NE tinh 0: « na ard et Se ee. beer Lh CE. DD Benes ccdhenseaes | .126; .029 
Beans, navy...... a Re: oes mB om  (@ (} eee See i .179}| .180 
ES cntsdnndic oot 54 setae aks eee gad 141 | .172 |, Se: ee | .141 | .168 
Ee RP are Re erage. ‘ 3 fe 4 eee ee | .149} .169 | 
eI pie do -.| .053 | .052| .102] .099] .097/ .049/ .047 105 | . 086 | 
ag | cdi ediaeiietl °c tee | ge | Sheet eee | .237 | .275 | 
ETE. 5 fedaxai ia ree 571 | .732 A: ARE PRA | .543 660 
San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 

aie gh Se | | 
Sirloin steak...... sail aaall $0. 203 |$0. 207 }$0. 235 |$0. 284 |$0. 291 $0. 226 $0. 242 $0. 246 $0. 305 
Round steak......)...d0.......| -190 | .197 | .232{ .282| .290| .206| .208| .236/ .290 
Rib roast......... |...0.......] .210 | .221 | .223| .267| .281) .186| .193| .224] . 255 | 
Ciimck roast. ......|.. -€O..cocse|.-caees 5505 | .oee | 7208) 306 |....... | .153 | .174) .217 
SEO BOB ccncn< cael, . OMecees<s aries .150 | .156| .198| .205]....... .125| .140 184 
Pork chops “ee ee L  -OOncce<s.| «2401 1.9461 .907 | .856 1.8821 .244 242] .314/| .388 
Bacon, sliced ..... |...do.......| .339| .339] .422|] .535| .549] .313] .325} .410! .533 
Ham, sliced....... |...d0.......| .300] .310] .405] .494] .506 300 | .300 | .370)| .465 
i: SE ee ae Leh UL 177 | .165 | .266| .334 
inne RE RG ee | .175} .180] .243| .314] .321 204 {| .193 | .268 328 
Salmon, canned. .|...do....... Nee eh | 9884] .263] .2541....... apes | .217| .289 
Eggs,strictly fresh | Dozen.....| . 232 271 | .374| .433 | .419 | .250) .257| .369) .456 
BE Sb civilies 3% 40 Pound....| .332 307 | .452/ .568/] .452| .400| .332] .483)| .582 
OS SRE S® ali cis ale | .207 | .396 1 .885]....... age . 300 308 
sb clitanai aie Oi | Quart..... . 100 100 | .100 .121 | .121 086 O86 | .100 126 
CO | 16 ounces!) .051 | .052| .061 | .084/] .084/] .049 O51} .086) .086 
ieee Pound....| .033} .035 | .058 | .061 | .062{ .030 029} .057| .058 
Corn meal.........}... do.... 034 036 | -053 | .073 | .074| .030| .031 | [046 072 
ae init ibe-p aus cdhec EL a egal ee aa aes 121 
Potatoes.......... * Mien 012 017 | .052| .0623| .022/ .008 O11 | .038 016 
ie TE, oo os Mare od AEE MN. ce coulecesaed -118 | .034 
Beans, navy...... = Saeed, Sa Pea PE SEL 20 eiecceclecceccs -162; .169 
MNOS «5 b&b necnek Se Re eee Re . 126 - 135 Ste tecndih«nedct 136 | .145 
NS isk xiiceh tilt wa a REE, ee en ACE «BE lees cschocecces ~131 | .145 
ES in a O..e.---| -052] .049| .091] .088] .086| .059! .054| .004/ .091 
ss SSSSNER RAPS faz ie ot Me dt ce aan bbe - 298 . 300 . | ple .326 |} .315 
eee oe Ra ee FP Se oe re 6 | ae ee -500) .556 

; 
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i Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough, 
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rED 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 16 SELECTED 
CITIES, ON APR. 15, 1913, 1914, AND 1917, MAR. 15, 1918, AND APR. 15, 1918—Concluded. 
_ " Washington, D. C. 


_ Article. |} Unit. Apr. 15. i ‘i. 
| ). . 














~ = 1913 | 1914 | 1917 1918 | 1918 
i} a 
4 oe oe . es = naan a 
a ° > > 979 , oO” 4 7, 
- . Sirlodss SOGR Me s0cs ceewecdwecvecvewe vceccoccccvccecce Pound....| $0. 273 | $0. 271 | $0.324 | $0.392 0. 411 
) ERE EE I AS ae ae __ ee 241} .234 . 303 369 388 
IL. Ste. en ks adhe Geek céeeteascccecdeed ere 220 10} .269 . 308 .315 
ee OA ee eee eee ee | Ee eee 173 | 227 . 266 . 282 
; ihe WE cued eeccenasedecdbb eedesedocncceecccles$ estas cesecaen| 125 | .178 . 196 . 209 
} % Pork CHOPB..0.cicwcccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccclocs i kee w 2981 .2m8) .3i2 387 . 408 
} & ee EE a ee ee | rae . 265 . 249 . 386 . 485 . 488 
Z H im. sliced a OF ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee do ceoseces .- 290 » 256 - 096 . 481 .484 
‘4 RS OE a eee eee ne eee ee Oi scenss . 147 141 . 265 333 . 335 
is Bade he eee ds deck enhs cebeoercesséncouclssd Rs dha - 200 - 201 | . 285 58 . 388 
‘ ee ey ee ee, ae a el ae . 213 00 . 291 
eros. GIN y FI so 6 Ha Ad me sn cen ec edesescccdscees Dozen..... 226 | .236 383 3 442 
: Bathe foo sng ones ebasechcgudedechehecanccnien Pound.... 433 | .344 . 540 . 592 546 
= MSC cc cec ccc eee see eset esesessbeeeseseseocesscaceciess do ee ee ee ee oooy | . 063 ood 
Me MERIC . nec ccccwdah dec ccccnccccccccccvcecccoccscocces Quart..... . 090 . 090 . 100 .140 . 140 
2 ren << 2.1 dates theRiaahawkseedasbdacsededews 16 ounces!.| .050 049 074 082 982 
j PIOUS co cok sé ccucab decce pees ccncgsenedebecscooscscccs Pound.... . 037 . 037 . 067 . 068 O66 
: (pat aden tan dt ancndatin cecabbiadhsagceetaee RES 025 .025 | .044 064 063 
i; | fo 
: RENO. Leas Ks atehs acd Raen cain hed chbe cas cccceele oe eee eee . 093 .127 .125 
ri PR. + ¢ chi ath es CED oenedbanceeeeheécdciecocalesé ci as .O15 .O18 . 066 . 029 .025 
7 CN NE Se ca sede cn nd dh sedetsincdeceen steed | Sete Eee ee eee ~ 125 . 039 . 036 
7 Beans, Navy..... RE ORE RE SE Seen nee ee ee ee een . 166 191 . 190 
PRUNING 5 6 ncn Rbeknxdedd Sacnagasndstteesocccgaccelesd esibasthsaenscclecexsunt | .145 .175 .175 
Rete... cxceacenacaib se eS eee ys ee ee oe oe ee) EAS eee cool whee we 156 
ce RE EEE oe ee ae ee ee i ital & .049 .048 | .090 . 089 . O88 
es, CR. a eee 8 2 eee ee SSE a Sao Seen . 288 . 296 . 294 
TOR. ck chee ee cob a ae did dns eva abéecnadececleae ES, ee Eee . 567 . 652 . 669 
- Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 

The table on the next page gives average retail prices in 28 smaller 
cities for March and April, 1918. For Mobile, Ala., and Norfol&, Va., 
prices are given for April only, as these two cities just began ia April 

4 to report to the bureau. 
* 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD ON MAR. 15, 191: 3 
AND APR. 15, 1918, IN 30 CITIES. 3 
|The average seme below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 4 
some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.} 3 
| | ies a Bee : i er cei | _ > = 
_Birmingham,| Bridgeport, ‘ : Charleston, | Cincinr re 
Ala. Conn. | Butte, Mont. | 8. C. Ohio. ; 
| a eae - | ; 
Article. | Unit. | | t 
| Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | A 
| 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15 15 l > 
| 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918 1918. | 1918 19] 2 
| ———_—_—__—-—_____ er | — | ' 
Sirloin steak. ..... | Pound. .../$0.349 '$0.385 |g0. 402 /$0. 437 '$0.323 $0.353 $0.312 |$0. 323 |so. 288 | go. 
Round steak......|---d0.......) .322 | .348 | -368 | .410) 209) .324 | .302 | .323] .279 | 
Rib roast.........|--- ee | .267/ .207) .302| .335; .270| .287; .268] .285| .246 | 
Chuck roast...... By © @reee .223 | .250| .263 -292, .223| .250| .208|) .226) .210| ‘ 
Plate beef........ |---do.. ‘| 178 | .208] .3175| .190| .162| .185] .190; .201] .183 3 
Pork chops....... j---do......./ .325 | .345| .329) .351 | .356 | .374] .362] .383] .322 | ‘ 
Bacon, sliced ..... |..-do.. | .530|) .540) .506 | (512 |- .568 | .o@l .006 | .521) .451 ; 
Ham, sliced. .....)..-do... 445 .455) .501| .501 | .494 477 | .460! .470 . 438 
LS <> been scsahcos do.. 323 | .322] .331| .327| .338/ .343] .340| .337| .310| 
Lamb............|---d0.......| .350| .350] .312| .353/ .330| .364| .373/ 387] .290] 
Saimon, canned. .}..-d0.......) .275  .285| .366| .368/ .383 | .373| .280|) .280/ .259 ; 
Eggs, strictlyfresh| Dozen..... | -396| .402|) .542) .508| .500| .475| .438| .470| .384 | ¥ 
eae | Pound....| .588 | .545/ .530/) .484; .588| .544 -580 | .534 . 45 | 3 
Cheese............|-.-do.......| .353 | .348| .344] .340| .350] .354| .353| .341] .376 | 3 
Nd dic, snack | Quart....-| :152| :155| :140) [140) [150| [150| [160 | [195] [130 / q 
SS eee | 16 ounces!./ .089 | .089 | .089) .090/ .106{ .106| .094) .093 | .082 | 4 
OS eee | Pound....| .067| .068 .070 | .070|; .067| .068| .074, .074| .070| ‘ 
Corn meal........ |...d0... .056| .058 | .082/ .086| .074| .078| .065! .064| .064 | S 
| “Pega He do... -118 | .120] .125| .128|) .125| .129) .087| .093| .117| 
Potatoes.......... ee -030 | .027| .029; .025| .018| .015 | .036 . 029 | 
Onions. ..........|..- Tieseves 2040 | .032| .046) .037) .037| .087|; .051  .044 | .048 | i 
Beans, navy...... .-do... -185 | .185| .185| .179| .179| .176| .194) .193| .164 | 
OS eee — "ae -161 | .160 | -169; .170)| .158 | -164) 165 .163 | .153 
eee do... .157| .153| .158| .158/ .146] .149/] .150|) .150| .158] 
 tetihiienscecUbiew do... .091 | .092| .097; .095| .100/ .100| .090 .090/ .093 | 
Sak atcrosgedias | ates .323 | .323] .319| .320| .427| .421| .281 .274| .264 | 
_Sepepeeoaeane: pe” “coast 796 | .786} .618| .629| .778| :775| .645| .640| .694| 
j | | 
| | 
| Columbus, Dallas, | Fall River, | Indianapolis, | Jackson 
Ohio. Tex. Mass. Ind. Fla, 
| oa.) | —aie >? Fae os | . 
Sirloin steak......|...do...... $0. 323 '$0.348 $0.340 $0. 364 |$0.435 '$0.483 $0.322 |$0.347 $0.338 , $0. 
Round steak....../...do.......| .300| .326/ .334| .349/ .372/ .387' .313] .343| .313 
ae lsu ciccsscel oA | «0G | «ae | wae] 22S 328 | .238) .266 |. .269 | 
Chuck roast...... ee es 230} .248/ .259/ .275 242 284 222 | .248| .228 
Plate beef........|:..d0... » fe Te Oe OD eee ee 177 | .193 | .170 g 
Pork chops.......|..- do.. .313 | .330) .341 | .334| .337/ .345 | .336| .348| .344 4 
Bacon, sliced.....|... | ae .481 | .484| .547| .537 448 | .456 100 | .494) .505 3 
Ham, sliced...... ...do. .455 | .453] .483| .492| .436| .436 453 | .465| .438 
RRR i ae .329 | .32 345 | .332 320 | .317 315 | .318  .329 
Lamb........ nabbed do.. 325 | .375| .417| .400| .324| 1347} .300] .283) .331 
Salmon, canned. .|..-do.......| .266 | .266 | .277 | .290 315 | . 204 239} .250| .285 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen..... .374| .375| .400| .360 576 | .553 .369| .361 | .470 
iiinnenanns Pound....| .544 488 | .531| .509| .542) .498) .542/ .488)| .594 
SII ss cnise sich vasodsceca tessa | a 324} .353| .326 331 | .333 385 | .364/ .358 
i vihccmenmnins | Quart.....) 130} .123| .163| .167| .130/ .130| .107| .107| .180 
ae | 16 ounces!,} .089 087 | .085/| .085/ .088 089  .089} .089| .084 
| Ep | Pound....| .085 | .067| .065| .065| .074| .074 .066) .068| .070 
Corn meal........|...do....... | .066 | .067| .070| .066 | .093| .093 067 | .069|] .063 
RII PAE do.. 119} .123] .118| .116} .121 | .121 118} .120| .106 
Potatoes.......... |...do.......| .013| .019| .026| .022] .030| .026 .021| .018| .037 
eS. es 045 | .040 | .047/] .031 -044 | .035 . 047 .034 | .054 
Beans, navy...... a we .181 | .176| .182] .184| .186| .182  .180] .183] .196 
| re 1. -@0.. .154| .158] .170| .183 | .168) .167| .165] .168 .177 17 
a le. a ee -151 -156| .154] .159| .157| .173 .174 . 181 17 
Se er “a .090; .089} .094 .094 | .099; .087  .092; .091 . 092 | 
ES ines a ais 2 a 288; .288| .355| .363| .334/ .320/ .295| .293; .319 ° 
_ FS |...do.......| .800| .810| .823| .873| .506| .517| .765| .767| .724) .7 
| | —_ 
Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD ON MAR. 15, 1918, 
AND APR. 15, 1918, IN 30 CITIES—Continued 








Article. 








| Kansa 
| 


1918. 
Sirloin steak. ..... | Pound. .../$0. 
Round steak ..... Sy ee | .302 
Rib roast.........|-.- ee | .243 
Chuck roast ....../...d0...... 211 
Plate beef... .c200)ss-00...... | . 168 
Pork chops....... se. 311 
Bacon, sliced. ....|-.. a | 495 
Ham, sliced......!... i sedns | .460 
Pe eae 7 ee RE i .344 
Renth. - 222. cennuhin as 1 .255 
Salmon, canned..!...do0...... | . 300 
Egegs,strictly fresh | Dozen..... . 397 
a see ost SOeed....) + Gb4 
te ee. ae . 363 
__ eae ---| Quart..... tf .122 
BW | l6ounces!| .0O88 
Flot Pound....| .067 


Bea 


Pru 
tai 
Sug 


Sirloin steak. ..... 


Roi 


Rib roast 
Chu 
Plate beef. . . 


Por 


Bae 


Har 


Lard.... 
Lamb 


en 
Pail 


Pot: 
Onions 


Bea 
Pru 


Raisins...... 
Sugar 





lity he RA. a 
LER |...do 


a RE ee | 
PE . S 
eg ie ee UE | 
~ a et. / ae 
ass ae cS. ae 
ea ae 
Rs Lae eB ga 


ind steak ..... 


ck roast ...... 


3 Ren, BE ee ans 
on, sliced.....!/... ae 
eee ae 
See ae ae 
shied sie i 
non, Canned. .}...d0...... 


Egegs,strictly fresh | Dozen..... 
sutter...........} Pound.... 
+ eee. a] ES RS a 


| Quart..... 
.| 16 ounces! 
| Pound. 


el TT 


ee a 
| 

ns, navy 

nes. 


| 
} 
| 
--|---d0 Ba aathve 


| 
} 


. 074 
-119 
- 025 
. 049 
- 182 
. 144 
. 146 
- 100 
. 286 
. 058 


s City, 
Mo. 


329 $0. 360 


2335 


- 250 


- 241 
. 197 


029 


- 005 


. 481 


. 345 


. 303 
- o00 


385 


4 ) 
. 10m 
. 355 


9») 
“nm 


. OSY 
. 067 


. 070 
. 123 


. 019 


‘ 
o 2903 


. 034 
. 183 


. 147 


9 
Je 


. 999 


? 


. 655 


Memph 
Tenn 


318 
. 308 





$0. 


Little Rock, 


Ark. 


‘o] 
Lal, 


Los Angels S, 


Mar. | Apr. | Mar. Apr 
15, 15, 15, Lo 
1918. 1918, 191s. 1918. 
$0. 340 $0.350 $9.310 $0.315 
- 293 314 278 BRS 
69 2R8 26 7 
221) 1245) 1223 192 
. 193 222 Ls is 
~oal 25 SS ) 

929 3] O4 

{si 145 | 

340 334 i 

345 378 4a) és 
289 2388 oo29 l 
393 383 - 430 , 
e 5R5 53 ) 5 ) 5 +' 
.o14 358 337 $5 
‘ 150 150 . 140 140 
O93 093 _ O76 * 
067 067 O: 0 
.066 066 ) ) 
~115 113 119 12 
()2 023 .019 U! 
048 038 . 026 22 
185 185 LOS | 

69 . 167 156 hd 

53 151 13s 13S 
097 0 ISS ISS 
317 22 U3 UB 
760 793 ) 60 


‘ Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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Minneay 
Minn 


ab aewe@ 247 05 
peewee 216 15: 
hdl 71 04 
al {4S SS 
. 426 140 

ae es 
becocon 309 279 
ee oath 342 
So . 423 84 
a F ) 1s 
ot oad 

— - 150 . 110 
ab eoncoe OS5 O79 
Scuaen WU . 060 
a G9 O59 
os {11 116 
= (2? 01s 
eS a al 043 1 
ioconedl 187 17Y 
eeccees . 161 ~ 155 
De chan’ 171 144 | 
eo OSD O53 
nececee 266 309 
625 504 


" 
) 


Louisvili 
Ky. 
Mar Ay 
! BR: 
LY1s. 191s 
$0.315 ‘$0 12 
Zoo 23 
241 
22\ 2 
. 204 219 
d24 53 
iM4 | 
461 
29 
o2 d 
5%) . 
245 14 
8) Ho 
75 A | 
.370 ata) 
. 125 12s 
St OS 
~UDS 067 
UD.) UO 
120 119 
rs O1Y 
. 041 (27 
. 18] 174 
175 14 
L459 153 
. 090 OY 
. 205 269 
.718 . 693 
Newark, N. J 


. 072 
~ 085 
- 121 
. 034 
. 049 
- 185 
178 
151 
. 093 
. 299 
. 563 


Whole 


Mar Apr 
15, 15, 
1918, 1918. 


400 5] 
270 29} 
949 7 
304 | 7723 
459 
118 12 
j $4 
As ) 
17 04 
) 13 
3 
3 a 
140 . 140 
077 , 07 
069 O70 
077 | . O78 
12] 12 
027 | 025 
043 | 028 
186 | S7 


New Haver 


l, 

Conn 
$0. 409 | $0. 448 
376 $15 
312 341 
268 208 
327 . 346 
502 ~ 511 
FO! 516 
428 te’ 
327 8 
336 42 
565 530 
19S 07 
{46 .a47 
143 - 143 
OSU .09) 
O71 | 071 
OR . OSS 
. 123 .124 
. 034 . 027 
.049 . 043 
. 19! - 191 
179 - 181 
153 - 154 
. 101 09) 
322 331 
60) 614 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD ON MAR. 15, ! 
AND APR. 15, 1918, IN 30 CITIES—Concluded. 




























































































| | 
Omaha, Portland, | Providence, | Richmond 
Norfolk, Va. Nebr. Oreg. | R. 1. | Va. 
4 
Article. Unit. | | | | 
Mar. | Apr. | Mar.| Apr.| Mar.| Apr.| Mar.| Apr. | Mar.| A; 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15 
| 1918. 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. |; 1918. | 1918 
| | : - 3 
Sirloin steak ..... Pound. ...| 2a '$0. 401 |$0.312 |$0.351 |$0.281 |$0.314 ($0. 519 /$0. 564 0.336 | $0 4 
Round steak......|..... do..... |---+-- | .368| .296| .333 | .265| .300|} .426| .459| .317 3 
pee Sees Seer Th aud See: | .319 | .241 | .260| .255| .282| .334] .359| .269 a 
Chuck roast......}..... do..... pea cen | .279] .217) .242) .208| .235; .301 | .326) .245 
. Plate beef........]....- “OE epee TR ON Ee et tt pees eee | .202) .217 4 
Pork chops.......|..... Ser Aer | .8861 .2907) .323 1} .355| .357) .350] .376| .359 Bs i 
Bacon, sliced .....|....- Mik cacthets fee | .476| .490| .503 |} .529| .532/| .476/ .480| .470 ‘J 
| Ham, sliced ......}..... do..... as Soe | .891] .455) .465| .464] .473] .523] .529)| .430 : 
ay PU Ree ee Oiiass MiBy=- | .845} .338] .342] .346! .349] .341] .341! .332 
F et ee eee do..... Pie .395| .275| .333 | .204/] .324] .332] .369| .238 
ae Salmon, canned..|..... do.....}.......| .270] .288| .284} .338| .350| .300| .334)| .244 
Pi | Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen... .. ee .441| .386| .366| .421) .404| .567] .525)| .392 
1 eee le | .559| .504| .479] .594] .499| .576| .528)| .596 | 
‘ Cheese........- _ ae “Soe ERT | .355| .353} .341] .336| .341| .340|] .339/ .360 
Et RS ee Quart..... it eek | .180 . 123 -125 . 126 .127 145 -145| .147 
i | REP 16 ounces!.|_.. 2... .085 | .088| .089] .087| .087| .088| .091| .089 
Et BN A cite cceduts | Se ee | .072] .060} .062} .056| .058/| .069| .070! .069 
¢ Corn meal........|..... RR ESR | .065| .063| .063| .074| .078| .076| .076| .063 | 
7 Peg BSS CP Se | .129] .114] 1115] 1124] 1125] .121 | .122) .128 
a | ee Cee eee a a .028; .023} .019] .014] .O012! .026] .025| .030 02 
q RID Gi es acs ctistho ss ai RS ce .039 | .043| .030} .029; .025| .034] .031/| .047 . 042 
q) Beans, navy......}....- ae eS .189} .172] .169} .149| .153] .187] .185/ .198 * 
; SN ditds 50 stubblocs ae ae Se .179 . 164 . 166 . 133 . 133 .179 .181 .161 1 iE 
gy Raisins...... odeubhees &2 ae See . 154 . 168 . 158 . 137 . 136 . 149 -146; .149) «14s | 
Sugar... ceeccccces|.---- Po vecslase cece 091 | .090/; .090; .089; .090; .096| .096 | .095 : a 
Coffee ...2..... ae ae nda sie « aed . 307 .315 -312 .331 ; .320; .339 . 339 . 289 a 
BWR c0 cssseccces eiheeses ee enoee 755 | .642|) .638| .569| .580| .586 | .589/ .72 4 
ae i 4 
Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake Seranton, Springfield 
N. Y. Minn. City, Utah. Pa. lil. 
Sirloin steak. ...../..... do.. ..'$0. 323 |$0. 348 |$0. 298 |$0. 335 |$0. 283 |$0.305 $0.357 |$0.385 $0.335 | ¢ 
Round steak......|..... a .303 | .329] .267| .314] .268] .291 | .326; .364! .327 
Rib roast... ....22|...06 ae | .250] .280) .250} .288| .238| .255 | .285| .321/] .265 | 
Chuck roast......]..... do..... | .243| .271 | .216| .245]| .215| .230/ .247| .279/| .238 
Plate beef......../..... do.....| .184| .199| .158| .179] .173| .192| .184| .194] .195| .2 : 
Pork chops er eer icsod | ,346 .3dl . 304 . 316 . 352 .3634 .347| .359 .319 | 
Bacon, sliced .....|..... .447| .443| .482| .483| .508] .517|) .495| .501 | .492 4 a 
Ham, sliced ......)..... ee .490| .445] .456] .469] .446] .463| .450| .473| .455/ . if 
BAG 2k nace. a RS nde .336| .328| .320] .324] .350] .358| .324] .325! .338 x 
 F ma Ee ee do..... .318 | .362 | .277| .329] .293| .338| .334| .374/) .333 5 
Salmon, canned. .|..... do..... .298| .296| .298| .200] .321] .324| .299| .204/ .270| .2% a 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen... .. .474| .443| .380) .366| .304|) .408 | .466) .440) .390) 37 y 
een Pound....| .552 . 507 . 493 - 451 . 546 . 491 . 539 506; .545{  .508 if 
RE pi a . 342 .338 | .334 .319 | .337 .335 | .329 .825; .386/ .37 ig 
ERE eee he Gras. .... . 136 . 125 .110 . 100 -114 -114) .140 -126; .111 | qi 
aa BIN ceenccconnt 16ounces!; .080} .08& | .079| .074| .088/ .089; .085/| .086| .090 | * 
q EE aes Pound....| .067} .067; .062; .C61; .055/] .055/ .071 .070 | .063 | ( 
ie Corn meal ......../....- es O79) 076) .0671 .006) <O76 1 .076}.......1....... = =e 
ae Si amininhademnnt ietel do..... .128} .128] .128| .128] .108/ .115| .124] .125| .130)  .12 La 
H ie chain ee 019 .019 .020; .015 014 012 025 . 022 021; «0! q 
18 Se See = 028; .023| .030) .024 042 .029 052 042 029 7 
‘ee Beans, navy......|..... Pn cong 193 | .178 187; .183 179 173 181 178 195 
ee =—=—t—~—~—‘(‘“‘éxR THA cw ew wenn one a 187 . 184 . 165 . 165 150 150 171 172 169 ] 
+ tl ES IE as 151 .151 -151 . 145 145 142 147 144 178 | l 
ie vee pee pe do..... .091 | .090| .095| .096| .097] .097| .092| .090/ .093/ .09! 
be NOs ccce'nnsacs-f.. 050 do..... "303 | 295] :323] :316] :350] :354| [318] [323| :296| <3 ie 
it EOE: REY a 533} .533| .550] .553| .627] .622| .586| .608| .696| .70: 
; } Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
im 


See ee eee 
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PRICES OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Prices of gas for household use on April 15 of each year, 1913 to 
1918, inclusive, are given in the table following. 

The prices given are per 1,000 cubic feet, and are the net rates 
charged for gas for household use as distinguished from use by manu- 
facturing plants and industrial establishments. Where a sliding 
scale of prices, based on amount consumed, was reported, the price 
for the smallest quantity has been quoted. Prices are in most cases 
for manufactured gas, but natural gas has also been quoted where 
that is in general use. 

Prices are shown for manufactured gas in 39 cities. Fifteen com- 
panies, representing 13 gities, show an increase in price on April 15, 
1918, as compared with April 15, 1917. Thirty-five companies, 
representing 26 cities, show no change in price. Two companies 
show a decline in the price per 1,000 cubic feet. In Portland, Oreg., 
the price of gas decreased $0.056; in Scranton, the price decreased 
$0.05. In Chicago, the rate was changed from 80 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet to 30 cents for the first 350 cubic feet plus 70 cents per 
1,000 for the next 9,650 cubic feet. 

Prices for natural gas in 10 cities are also given. Cincinnati shows 
an increase of $0.05, while the price in Kansas City is just double in 
April, 1918, what it was in April, 1917. 

Prices for manufactured and natural gas, mixed, are given for Los 
Angeies, Cal., on April of each year, 1915 to 1918, inclusive. No 
change in price is shown. 
























NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON APR. 15 OF EACH 
YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, BY CITIES AND COMPANIES. 






Manu/factured gas. 




















| Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, 
1913. i914. | 1915. | 1916. 1917, 1918, 


| 


City and company. 




























































pO SES St ee | g1.00| $1.00! $1.00 $1.00 | $1.00 $1. 00 
ek. icwecececs .90 . 80 .89 15 7d . 73 
ee nestac 1.00 | .95 .95 .95 .95 95 
Boston, Mass.: | 
SB i re .80 | .80 .80 . 89 . 80 90 
On eo. canclodeceeceseladwcescece .80 80 | . 80 .85 
I a 85 85 | 80 80 | . 80 80 
vaccines colewewccecuclescucecoes 1. 09 | 1.00 00 
|. it li arr .00 | .00 00 1.00 | 1.00 00 
8” EE a. ee ae 5 1. 50 | 1. 48: 
iitibccdedbcaadedecnececes : | 1, l. 
ee a _80 80 .80 . 80 | .80 
a ce tbtacces R0 R0 .80 go | .80 
Se eee aes R5 80 80 80 | Rg) Q5 
Detroit, Mich., Company B............... 75 75 75 75 | 75 75 
et Se NE a 80 | .80 80 . 80 | .80 95 
Indianapolis, Ind., Company B........... 60 | 55 55 . 55 55 55 
SR occhckcbiccccabccvecccecs 1. 20 | 1, 20 1, 15 1.15 1.15 1, 25 
Los Angeles, Cal.: | 
ST 75 | {eee ees ee e-caie 
ET dite eksckckeresearcess 75 1) pte tht EEE PRES aE 
diva nnevccsebecsers 5 . CLE YE Se Ree: Renee 
| 
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NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON APR. 15 OF EAcy 
YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, BY CITIES AND COMPANIES—Concluded. 


Manufactured gas—Concluded. 



















































































| : 
Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, p 
City and company. 1913.” 1914, 1915. 1916. 1917.” 19 .. 7 
ES ee a. Leen $0. 75 $0. 75 $0. 75 $0. 75 $0. 75 $ 
Minneapolis, Minn., Company A.......... 85 . 80 . 80 77 77 7 
ili ge anata eas 1.00 90 90 90 90 
Rg a ee .90 . 90 . 90 . 90 .90 1.00 . 
I tneee nn cacesetadeteie 1.10 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 l 
New York, N.Y: 
scp e tabi daaihe ocnadceosd . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 
iis OMe id wk Li wn mnie asa .80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 
ee . 80 eee: See ee . | a a 
aiden. Sowibnie deaths 1.00 95 95 95 .80 | a 
TREES RS RTE re 80 . 80 80 . 80 80 = 
| HERS. Fa ee . 80 . 80 SO . 80 80 80 a 
yee . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 aS) ¥ 
EE Mo. cdiebddabuwdiun deencee di . 80 . 80 .80 . 80 . 80 ; E 
et as ac iitiin ne okey s . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 
is SOU iin oo dbusinsepaehits . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 | . 80 
EERE SSRI eR nee aaa 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.00 | 1.60 l 
Philadelphia, Pa., Company B..+......... 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 ] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
EES Re ee ee ee 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.0 ] 
| PS Ry are: 1.00 | 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1 
ros SSP ae See £o .95 .95 . 886 95 | . 886 
Eg iallinn ina nnoaiint Ke .85 .85 85 85 | 85 1 ‘i 
EIR, 1d in ckndinnidine cadusteccnes ab . 90 90 90 . 80 | 80 a 
i atic lg EE RS HSNO: 5, GEE aaget Rasy? Fae .95 4 
Ne oa wensinndecend 80 . 80 | . 80 . 80 | 75 4 
es acedinha 95 | 90 . 90 85 | 85 P 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 4 
LETT Re t) tees! eye Sy ae a 
Cooking and heating.................- 1,990 1,90 1,90 1.90; 1.90 g 
Te tecesodsceveduttense .75 85 85 85 | . 85 
Scranton, Pa.: 4 
CE et tennandeeucedcns ua ondeens .95 .95 .95 95 .95 ] F 
SES Gi aie cease 2 Se 1. 20 1, 20 1, 20 1. 20 | 1. 20 ] 
ES See 1. 60 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1 @ 
e001 no. Si bacbacdeseseccvechiccdant ved 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1 
Washington, D. C.: 2 
ES Se ee 1.00 .85 85 85 | 75 ; 
OU cccecdeahsdceetodenesccecns 85 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 85 2 
Natural gas. 
l 
a nee | $0.30 $0. 30 $0.30 | $0.30 $0. 30 $0. 
EE: CID, Covcacccusasaeeseseceees . 30 .30 . 30 . 30 . 30 , 
SS ES CR re | . 30 . 30 . 30 . 30 . 30 2 
don cnstnehos bocwhvbes ce Sash adehaaes loc heiiilns Ciindst~<nangiwkedgada .30 4 
ET ME.» npededndebadecss cncqueeeessil 45 45 45 45 45 4 
DIGI: BED 520 ncn cccsccccapseceses 27 27 27 27 - 30 » 6 
DE I Min ath copeasscctnappesiossss | . 40 . 40 . 40 . 40 40 4 : 
Los Angeles, Cal., Company B............ ER GF CReE Serer 645 645 645 ; 
Sn can cusses cbebabhtneeednip ees <tgnes . 62 . 648 . 648 . 648 . 648 & 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Company C. ...crcccccccccccccvccccess . 275 . 275 . 275 . 275 . 275 % ' 4 
SE PP ckcbdadieesscabacvateccoondl . 30 . 30 . 30 . 30 . 30 : 
TT ccabpedboetoandsannsseneeh . 275 . 275 . 275 . 275 275 od 
Ch. 2 cichnabngucdeesstheceooks . 275 279 . 275 . 275 . 275 od 
Company H.........20------+eeeseee-- | . 275 . 275 . 275 . 275 . 275 2 E 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed, ‘7 
Los Angeles, Cal.: | 
COmMpPaMy A. ..cccccccccccccccccccccesclsoccccescsloceccecocs $0. 68 $0. 68 $0. 68 $0. 68 
OU © ccc ccacscowcesounsquesnese< | Se Ke . 68 - 68 . 68 . 68 





1 Rate entered is for first 2,000 cubic feet. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in repre- 
sentative markets shows that the wholesale prices of many important 
commodities averaged higher in the first three months of 1918 than in 
the preceding quarter. Among the articles showing a decided increase 
were cotton, wool, oats, rye, barley, sheep, butter, milk, eggs, rye 
flour, cotton and woolen goods, and pig tin. Slight increases were 
shown for corn meal, rice, lard, hams, salt pork, mutton, anthracite 
coal, and crude and refined petroleum. Butter and eggs declined 
sharply in March from the high level attained in the first two months 
of the year. Potatoes were higher in January, but fell in March to the 
jowest point reached since 1915. 

Articles that averaged less in price in the first quarter of 1918 than 
in the preceding quarter were cattle, hogs, hides, corn, fresh beef, 
bacon, wheat flour, sugar, and leather. Wheat, copper, pig iron, steel 
billets, tin plate, coke, and bituminous coal showed no change as 
compared with the last quarter of 1917 

A comparison of wholesale prices of important commodities since 
July, 1914, the month preceding the outbreak of war in E urope, is 
contained in the table which follows. The actual money prices for 
the specified months are shown in the first part. The relative prices 
in the second part are based on the actual prices, the prices for July, 
1914, being taken as 100. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 
1917 AND 1918. 





ACTUAL MONEY PRICES. 








Article. 


| 
Apr. | July. | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar, 








FOODSTUFFS. 


(a) Animal. 

















Cattle, good to choice $ g $ ae $ i. $ 

eg A Bok Fie 100 lbs.’ 9.219 | 9.213 | 9.985 |10.530 12.310 |12. 560 (14, 475 (13.113 13.075 | 15. 231 
Beef, fresh, good na- | | | 

tive sto@iR.......... med £41 .141 |} .138 .160 |} .164)}; .190 175 .175 . 175 

decf, salt, extra mess.} Bbl. n 250 '17. 500 |18. 250 |23. 250 26.250 (30.590 (30.760 (31.500 |31. 500 | 31. 500 
Ho: "8, heavy 5's peated 100 lbs.| 8. 769 | 7.281 | 9. 825 |10. 955-15. 795 |15. 460 |17. 590 |16.300 |16.719 | 1b. S31 
Bacon, short clear 

MOR sidekicks bes..ct » Rl lll 157 | .165 . 218 .248 | .321 .293 | . 234 . 279 
Hams, smoked, loose..| Lb....| .177| .161] .190| .195 | .245) .240) .286| .295| .298/ .303 
Lard, prime, contract.| Lb....| .102| .081| .131| .161 |) .213 | .201| .247] .250| .268| .206 
Pork, salt, mess....... Bbl. . .|23. 625 18. 00 |27. 167 (32.250 39.000 /42. 250 |48. 300 |50. 400 51.583 | 52.875 
Sheen, ewes.......... 100 Ibs.| 4.538 | 5.469 | 6.545 | 9.260 11.715 | &. 600 [10,525 11.144 (11.419 | 12. S00 
Mutton, dressed. ..... Lb....| .095 | .109] .131 ~137 |; .165]| .145 -191 -192 | .189 .195 
Be creamery, ex- 

Poppies etewe sas ie...) (8%) Mi . 276 . 380 . 428 . 376 431 -487 | .489 |) .413 
Roms, fresh, firsts...... Dos...) .187| .169]| .223| .411] .319| .318| .372] .557| .508| ..347 
MEIK.......0.ccescasese Qt....} .030/ .030} .031| .051) .049] .050] .072| .081 | .077| .075 

| 

(6) Vegetable. ; 
Wheat, No. I northern) Bu....| .897 | 1.390 | 1.170 | 1.917 | 2.381 | 2.582 | 2.170 | 2. 170 | 2.170 2.170 








Wheat ‘flour, standard 
GUE caconcondes. Bbl...} 4.594 | 7.031 | 6.100 | 9.215 11.619 |12, 750 \10. 500'| 10, 085 h10. 300! 10. 094 


1 Standard war flour, 
[1451] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS orf 
1917 AND 1918—Continued. 


ACTUAL MONEY PRICES—Concluded. 
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July— 1917 1918 
Article. Unit. |- = _ 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July. | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | 
FOODSTUFFs—contd. 
(b) Vegctable—Contd. . 
3 $ 3 $ 3 $ & 8 $ S 
Corn, No. 2, mixed....| Bu...) 0.710 | 0.783 | 0.808 | 0.982 | 1.397 | 2.044 | 1.968 | L775 | L.7% 1 
Corn meal........---- 1001bs.j 1.613 | (2) | 1.946 | 2.467 | 3.643 | 4.880] 5.238 | 5.080 | 5.330) 5 
Oats, standard, in 
Ct nh nada ens ike Bu....| .369] .529] .405| .557| .652] .764 .591 | .830)} .8843)] —o5 
Rye, No. 2...........] Bu....| .618 | 1.036] .966 | 1.448 | 1.854 | 2.226 | 1.811 | 1.915 | 2. 269 | 2. S09 
tye flour, pure, me- } | 
dium straight.....-. Bbl...| 2.975 | 5.388 ; 5.150 7. 380 ; 9. 400 (11.620 | 9.625 | 9.725 (11.138 | 13.113 
Barley, fair to good 
ES Bu....) «f 743 | .746 | 1.189 | 1.335 | 1.391 | 1.306 | 1.534) 1.849) 2 
Rice. Henduras, head .| Iib....| . 054 . 049 .046 | . 048 .049 | .071 077 . OSS . OSI Os 
Potatoes, white....... Bu....| 1.206 | .444] .863 | 1.795 | 2.669 | 2.375 | 1.188 | 1.272) 1.136 | 499 
Sugar. granulated....| I-b....| .042| .058] .075 | .066} .082| .075| .082| .074] .073 | 
TEXTILES AND 4 
LEATHER GOODS. q 
Cotton, upland, mid- 4 
I a EE ee ae .092 |} .130| .176] .203| .261 - 281 - 324 . 319 » 339 
Cotton yarn, carded, 
al EE ae id...4 .28 . 160 - 253 . 340 .360 | .450); .420 . 536 -554 |) .575 
Sheeting, brown, Pep- 
A ea eT Yd....| .070| .060/ .078| .110| .120; .140/ .145] .171 . 186 8 
Bleached muslin, | 
Lonsdale........... Ya....| .085| .075} .0ss| .110] .113] .160] .170] .190] .199] . 227 
Wool, 1/4 and 3/8 | 
“ grades, scoured ..... Lb....| .444] .557] .686| .873]| 1.000 | 1.200 | 1.382 | 1.455 | 1.455] 1.455 
Worsted yarn, 2/32’s..| Lb....) .650 | .850 | 1.100 | 1.250 | 1.300 | 1. 6 1.800 | 2 12.007) 2.100 
Clay worsted  suit- | 
_ S&S See Yd....} 1.328 | 1.508 | 2.000 | 2.125 | 2.675 | 3.250 | 3.650 | 4.065 | 4.150 4.150 
Storm serge, all-wool, | 
Thins sa<uehpaek>s o% Yd....| .505| .539] .760! .907| .907 | 1.176 | 1.250} 1.308 | 1.308 | 1. 308 
Hides, packers’, 
heavy native steers.; Lb....| .194 . 258 ~270 | .335 .305 | .330| .338 - 328 -293 | .263 
Leather, chrome calf..| Sq. ft.| .275| .280| .460| .705| .595 540 | .540) 2530] 1530] 25390 
Leather, sole, oak.....| Lb....} .475| .495] .635] .835] .885] .815/] .830; .830/ .830/] .s90 
Shoes, men’s, Good- 
year welt, vici calf, 
Dhucher............. Pair...| 3.150 | 3.250 | 3.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 5.009 
hoes, women’s, 
Goodyear welt, gun 
metal, butten.......| Pair...j 2.260 | 2.350 | 2.750 | 2.500 | 3.500 | 3.500 | 3.500 | 3.500 | 3.500 | 0) 
MINERAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTS. 
Coal, anthracite, 
See 2,240Ibs.j 5. 241 | 5.200 | 5.507 | 5.739 | 5.236 | 5.923 | 6.232 | 6.600 | 6.600) 6. 
Coal, bituminous, run 
i oie «kh (2,0081bs.} 2. 200 | 2.200 | 2.200 | 4.500 | 5.000 | 5.000 | 3.300 | 3.750 | 3.750 3. 750 
Coke, furnace, prompt | 
shipment. .......... \2,000Ibs,| 2.000 | 1.750 | 2.750 | 9.500 | 7. 500 |15.000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.000 | 6.00 q 
Copper, electrolytie...| Lb....) .1344 .199 | .265 205; .340| .318} .2385| .235] .235 235 4 
Copper wire, bare, 
Ee aa Lb....] .148] .210] .325 368} .368; .338] .298| .2638] .263 | . 283 
Pig iron, Bessemer... .!2,240 Ib.|14. 900 |14. 950 (21. 950 |35. 950 [42. 200 |57. 450 7.250 |37. 250 |37. 250 | 37. 250 
Steel billets........... 2,240 1b./19. 000 |21. 380 |41.000 |63.000 (73.750 |100.000 49.375 47.500 }47. 500 | 47.5») 
ii Tin plate, domestic 
y ETE: 100 Ibs.| 3.350 | 3.175 | 5.875 | 7.000 | 8.000 112.000 | (1) | 7.750) 7.750 | 7.750 
Bae PUI, sclddedécctbs ok Lb....| .311] .391 | .380!) .430] .543| .620; .605| .342] .850 850 
14 i ae Lb....| .039; .058; .069] .075) .094| .114/) .080| .068) .071 072 
cs ena Lb....) .051] .220] .113] .098] .108] .093/] .OS4| .079)] .0380 075 
. # Petroleum, crude. .... Bbi...| 1.750 | 1.350 | 2.600 | 2.850 | 3.050 | 3.100 | 3.500 | 3.750 | 3.938) 4.00) 
ref Petroleum, refined, 
1 water-white.........| Gal....J .120] .120] .120} .120] .120/] .120/] .130) .160] .160 . 160 
ie4 Gasoline, motor.......| Gal....J .140] .120] .240] .220] .240] .240) .240| .240] .240/ .21 
: dh 
ia” 1 No quotation. 
| Fe 
ve 
L 
1% i 
' i 
14 
ba 














WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY, 1914, 1915, 
1917 AND 1918—Concluded. 


RELATIVE PRICES. 
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AND 1916, 


























(b) Vegetable. 





Wheat, No. 1 northern.......- 
Wheat flour, standard enemies 

Corn, No. 2 mixed............ 
+ re 





Oats, standard, in store....... 
pe a rere 
Rye flour, pure, medium | 

oT a Se 
Barley, fair to good malting. . | 
Riee, ‘Honduras, ae 
Potuteel, WHEES «ck. ccdccccecs- 
Sugar, granulated. ..........-. 








TEXTILES AND LEATHER 
GOODS, 










Sheeting, brown, Pepperell... a 
Bleached muslin, Lonsdale... . 
Wool, 1/4 and 3/8 grades, 
eg _, TO ee eee 
Worsted yarn, 2/32’s. 
Clay worsted suitings, 16-02. 
Storm serge, all wool, '50-in. . 
Hides, packers’, heavy native 
SUN Naidaciabisasxsscia<-- 


Shoes, men’ *g, Goodyear welt, 
vici calf, blucher............ 

Shoes, women’s ——. ear 

welt, gun metal, button. . 





MINERAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTS, 


Coal, anthracite, chestnut... .. 
Coal. bituminous, run of mine. 
Coke, fcrnace, prompt ship- 


ment intnh Lae nemdilb 466 ahnes 
Copper, — aagret ang was boqan 
Copper wire, bare, No. 8...... 


Pig iron Bessemer 
Steel ny 


i ee 








109.0 ! 


| 109.0 | 


100.0 | 
100. 0 

100.0 | 
100.0 | 


1090.0 
100.0 | 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
109.0 
100.0 | 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 





Article. l | l 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 Jan Apr. | July. | Oct 
se Ae 
FOODSTUFFS. | 
(a) Animal. 
Cattle, good to choice steers...| 100.0} 99.9 | 108.3 | 114.2) 133.5 | 136.2 | 159.2 
peef, fresh, good native steers. 100.0 | 97.8 | 104. 102.2 | 118.5 | 121.5 | 140.7 
Reef, salt, extra meSS.........- 100.0 | 101.4 | 105.8 | 134.8 | 152.2 | 176.8 | 178.0 
Hoek, NAVY iso svacinresssss--- 100.0 | 83.0 | 112.0 | 124.9 | 180.1 | 176.3 | 200.6 
Bacon, short clear sides....-... 100.0 | 78.7 | 111.3 | 117.0 | 154.6 | 175.9 | 227.7 
Hams, smoked, loose.........- 100.0 | 91.0 | 107.3 | 110.2 | 138.4 | 135.6 | 161.64 | 
Lard, prime, contract........- 100.0 | 79.4 | 128.4 | 157.8 | 208.8 | 197.1 | 242.2 
Pork, Salt, Me€SS........--.---- 100.0 | 78.3) 115.0 | 136.5 | 165.1 | 178.8 | 204.4 
Sheep, OWGS.......-..ccccccee 100.0 | 120.5 | 144.2 | 204.1 | 258.2 | 189.5 | 231.9 
Mutton, ee 100.0 | 114.7 | 137.9 | 144.2 | 173.7 | 152.6 | 201.1 
Butter, creamery, extra....... 100.9 | 96.7 | 102.2 | 140.7 | 158.5 | 139.3 | 159.6 
ees Si, i accecekccncs 100.0 | 90.4 |} 119.3 | 219.8 | 170.6 | 170.1 | 198.9 
ee (0k EPEAT CED 100.0 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 170.0 | 163.3 | 166.7 | 240.0 


155.0 | 139.4 | 213.7 | 265.4 | 287.8 | 241.9 
153.0 | 132.8 | 200.6 | 252.9 | 277.5 | 228.6 
110.3 | 113.8 | 138.3 | 196.8 | 287.9 | 277.2 
(2) | 120.6 | 152.9 | 225.9 | 392.5 | 324.7 
143.4 | 109.8 | 150.9 | 176.7 | 297.0 | 160.2 
167.6 | 156.3 34.3 | 300.0 | 360.: : 
| | ; 

| 181.1 | 173.1 | 248.1 | 316.0 | 390.6 | 323.5 
139.4 | 140.0 | 221.4 | 250.5 | 261.0 | 245.0 
90.7} 85.2] 88&.9| 90.71! 131.5! 142.6 
36.8 | 71.6 148.8 | 221.3 | 196.9 | 98.5 
138.1 | 178.6 | 157.1 | 195.2 | 178.6 | 195.2 


0.2 

74.4 

85.7 

88.2 | 

ee ae, Ee oa 
125.5 | 154.5 | 196.6 | 225.2 | 270.3 | 311.3 
130.8 169.2 192.3 | 200.0 | 246.2 | 276.9 
113.6 | 150.6 160.0 | 201.4 | 244.7 | 274.8 
106.7 | 150.5 | 179.6 179.6 | 232.9 | 247.5 


_ 
bo 
— 
~ 

















AND IN CERTAIN 





Jan. Mar. 
i | 

Suitei : site -_ 
$2.2) 141.8] 143.5 
129.6 | 129.6 | 129.6 
82.6 | 182.6 182.6 
85.9 | 199.7 | 191.9 
207.8 | 201.4 | 197.9 
165.7 | 168.4 | 171.2 
245.1 | 262.7 260.8 
213.3 | 218.3 223.8 
245.6 | 251.6 282. 1 
| 202.1 | 198.9 205.3 
180 { 181.1 | 164 1 
297.9 | 271.7 | 185.6 
270.0 | 256.7 250.0 
241.9 | 241.9 241.9 
19.5 1224.2 | 1219.7 
250.0 | 246.5 243.7 
214.9 | 330.4 41.0 
) | 233.9 | 250.7 
ns 9 


é ol + 
287.8 | 346.9 380.9 
l 3.0 150 0 157.4 
105.5 94.2 57.2 
176.2 | 173.9 173.9 


327.7 | 327 
307.7 308 
| 306.1 | 312 
259.0 | 259 





99.2 | 105.1 | 109.5 9 | 113.2 | 118.9 
100.9 100.0 | 204.5 | 227.3 27.3 | 150.0 
87.5 | 137.5 | 175.0 | 375.0 | 750.0 | 300.0 
148.5 | 197.8 | 220.1 | 253.7 7.3 | 175.4 
141.9 | 219.6 | 248.6 | 248.6 | 228.4 | 201.4 
100.3 | 147.3 | 241.3 | 283.2 | 385.6 | 250.0 | 
112.5 | 215.8 | 331.6 | 388.2 | 526.3 | 259.9 
94.8 | 175.4 | 209.0 | 238.8 | 358.2 (2) | 
125.7 | 125.1 | 128.3 | 174.6 | 199.4 | 194.5 
148.7 | 176.9 | 192.3 | 241.0 | 292.3 | 205.1 
431.4 | 221.6 | 192.2 | 211.8 | 182.4 | 164.7 
77.1 | 148.6 | 162.9 | 174.3 | 177.1 | 2000 
190.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0 | 108.3 
85.7 | 171.4 | 157.1 | 171.4 | 171.4 | 171.4 
| 








3Standard war flour. 


.3 No quotation, 
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125.9 | 125. 125.2 
170.5 | 170.5 | 170.5 
200.0 | 300.0] 300.0 
175.4 | 175.4 | 175.4 
177.7 | 177.7] 177.7 
250.0 | 250.0 | 2540.0 
959.0 | 250.0} 259.0 
231.3 | 231.3 | 231.3 
270.7 | 273.3 | 273.3 
174.4 | 182.1 | 184.6 
154.9 | 156.9 | 147.1 
214.3 | 225.0 | 228.6 
1323.3 133.3 | 133.: 
171.4 | 171.4 | 171.4 


MON 


1918 


Feb. | 


we mI Or 


THS OF 

























































327.7 
8} 323.1 
5 12.5 
0 9.0 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO MARCH, 1918. 


The great increase that has taken place in the wholesale prices of 
important commodities in the United States since the outbreak of 
war in Europe is also shown by the index numbers in the subjoined 
table. This increase, it will be seen, has been particularly great 
among farm products, foods, clothing, metal products, and chemicals 
and drugs. 

During 1914, the prices of most commodities increased between 
January and September, but declined rapidly in the closing montlis 
of the year, due to the prevailing business stagnation brought about 
by the War. In 1915 a reaction occurred and prices again advance, 
reaching high levels late in the year. Since January, 1916, the rise 
in wholesale prices has been unprecedented for many commodities of 
importance, although fuel and metal products showed a sharp decline 
in the last half of 1917. 

During the first three months of 1918 prices as a whole continued 
to advance, the bureau’s weighted index number for March standin¢ 
at 187, as compared with 160 for March, 1917, and 100 as the averave 
for the 12 months of 1913. In the period from March, 1917, ¢ 
March, 1918, the index number of farm products increased from 162 
to 211, that of food articles from 161 to 178, and that of cloths and 
clothing from 163 to 220. In the three months January to March, 
1918, the index number of food articles decreased from 188 to 17 
due principally to the considerable drop in the prices of butter, eges 
and vegetables. 


~ 


~ 
’ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 1913 T0 
MARCH, 1918. 












































[1913= 100.]} 
metals | “ber” | 
. etals r | House- 
Farm | rood c — pony and and —— fur- | Miscel- | A 
Year and month. | prod- etc. | cloth- | light- metal | buiid- ond nish- | lane- | °°" 

ucts. ‘ in ro prod- ing | ar in —. 

é- 8- | ucts. | mate- | CTUSS- = 

rials. 

1913 
Average for year. ... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
CS ee 97 99 100 99 107 100 101 100 100 
PES cnt ctknndp aed 97 96 100 99 102 101 100 100 99 
SO. + sob cabskeeced 101 101 100 100 98 101 99 100 102 
ee eae ae 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 

1914 
Average for year. ... 103 103 98 92 87 97 103 103 7 } 
eee 101 102 99 99 92 98 101 102 98 
BN cs <2bbhackedce 103 95 100 98 gl 99 101 103 99 
BOING ok sebbandeade 104 103 100 90 85 97 101 103 97 
DE 5 i kus cntnsct 109 112 100 89 85 97 100 103 97 
September. ......... 108 116 99 87 86 96 106 103 98 
October... ......c.0.. 103 107 98 87 83 96 109 103 95 } 
November.......... 101 106 97 87 81 95 108 103 95 
December. .....cccee 99 105 97 87 83 4 107 103 96 j 
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MARCH, 1918—Concluded. 








Year and month. 


1915 
A verage for year... . 


Octahe®.cs educates 
OVEMDES. cc ccscees 
December. ....cccees 
1916 
Average for year. ... 
JAMIRTY. <. occcvesece 





September ........<. 
OctOUORi ses on cc cncde 
NeGGiiicen cesesde 
December........... 


A verdge for year.... 
JanQty..csktutnsas 


Febeusry oo sbictess<e 


Marelt.ci. wttit,. Jes 


September .. isi... 
Octetet.s .ccdeatiiess. 
November.......... 


December. .......... 
1918 


Df RR a 8 
gs: Sy RS: 
March!,...... aevcecs 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 











105 
102 
105 
105 
107 
109 
105 
108 
108 
103 
105 
102 
108 





122 
108 | 









145 
14! 


188 
147 
150 
162 
180 
196 
196 
198 


203 
207 
211 


205 
207 
211 








110 102 126 | 

















| 146 | 156 160 | 103 | 
| 1551} 163} 185] 105 
| 181 | 169} 208 124 
16i| 170 183 
162| 178 190 108 
163} 181 199 ill 
169} 178! 208 114 
173 187 217 | 117 
179 193 239 
187 183 257 132 
193 159 249 133 
193 155 228 134 
194 143 182 | 
202 151 173| 135 
206 153 173 | 135 | 
209 169 173 | 
213 171 175 | 
200 171 175 | 











1 March figures are preliminary. 


| Lum- 

Chem- 
icals 
and 

drugs. 


. Metals! ber 

sr ; phe and and 
cloth- | light- metal | build- 

ing ing prod- | ing 
, , ucts. | mate- 


| Trials. 


97 | 4 


95 
97 


100 87 
95 86 82 94 
97 86 87 | 95 
97 86 x9 O4 
98 84 91 | OH 
98 | 83 96 | 4 
98 | 8} 100] 93 
99 | 84 | 102 94 
99 85 | 100 93 
100 88 | 100 | 93 
103 90 100 | 93 
105 93 104 | 
107 % 114 | 

° | 
127 115 148 | 





106 


127 


134 


136 
137 
14 





113 
106 
104 
103 
102 
102 
104 
107 | 
109 
114 
121 
141 
146 


142 | 
143 | 


PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE 


A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes for important 
food articles in recent months is contained in the table which follows. 
In using these figures it should be understood that the retail prices 
are not in all cases based on precisely the same articles as are the 
wholesale prices. For example, fresh beef is not sold by the retailer 


in the same form in which it leaves the wholesaler. 


the articles most nearly comparable were used. 
impracticable, also, in most instances to obtain both wholesale and 


retail prices for the same date. 


| House- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 1913 TO 


= — —__——_—_—== 


Miscel 
lane- 
ous. 


9S 
gs 
9 ‘ 
97 
97 
96 
a) 
96 
96 
O68 
99 


100 
103 


98 









com- 
modi- 
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155 
160 
171 
181 
184 
185 
184 
182 
180 
182 


181 


185 
187 
187 


UNITED STATES. 


In such cases 
It was found 


The retail prices shown are uniformly 


those prevailing on the fifteenth of the month, while the wholesale 
prices are for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 
fifteenth. For these reasons exact comparison of wholesale with 

60991 °—18——7 
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retail prices can not be made. The figures may be considero| 
indicative, however, of price variations in the retail as compaic 
with the wholesale markets. 

In the table which follows, the wholesale price is in each case 
mean of the high and the low quotations on the date select: 
published in leading trade journals, while the retail price is the ay: 
of ail prices reported directly to the bureau by retailers for the a 
and city in question. The initials W. and R. are used to designa.e 7 
wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 

To assist m comparing wholesale with retail price fluctuations, 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dat, 
is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differen 
represents even approximately the margin of profit received by 
retailer since, in addition to possible differences of grade betw: 
the articles shown at wholesale and retail, various items of handline 
cost are included in the figure. 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECT 
CITIES. 









































[The initials W= wholesale; R=retail.] 
| i915: July. 1917 | igi8 ; 
: Aver-| 4 
Article and city. walt.) age | haat RT anet et Ota os at — a 
f } ay 
ones] 1914 | 1915 1916 | Jan. | Apr.| July.) Oct. | Jan. | Mar. Apr B> 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer loin ends, .... W..] Lb. ./$0. 165/30. 175 $0. —. 205 $0. 200 .$0. 200) $0. 180 $0. 235 $0. 206 $6, 220 § 
Sirloin steak ....... R..| Lb..| .232) .260) .258) .281; .265) .293) .302 .306, .302! .303 
Price differential .-.....|...... .064; .085 " 098) .076} .065} .093) .112 .071; .102) .0x3 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No.2..W..{| Lb..| .131) .145; .143) .145) .120) .155) .170 .190, .165 .170 5 a 
Round steak....... R..} Lb..| .202| /233) .228)'..243) .297| .256) .286 .273)..273| .274 4 
Price differential .......)...... ‘O71l -688; .085| .096; .107) .101) .096 .0a83 108 .104 a 
Beef, Chicago: a 
Steer ribs, No.2....W..| Lb..} .157) .165) .145) .175) .160/ .210) .200 .230; .200; .200 
Rib roast.........-. R..} Lb..| .195| .282) .213) .220) .223) .241) .246 .247| .254 25 
Price differential.......|...... 03S} .047} .068] .054) .063/ .031' .046 .017) .054) .055 
Beei, New York: 
No. 2, loins........ W..| Lb..| .158} .183) .170! . 200) -130) 190; .190 .275, .235) . 225 
Sirloin steak. ...... R..} Lb..| .259| .274| .282| .204[ .284) .348} .337 .356! .344! .346 
Price differential.......)...... -101} 1.091, .112) .O94! .104) .128) .147  .081 tb 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, rounds...... W..| Lb..| .421) .135) + .135) 1.145) .130) .170) .175 .190, .180) .190 
Round steak....... R..| Lb..| .249} .270! .271) .289) .275) .315, .337, .360) .352) .357 
Price diflerential.......)......| 128} .135 136, 144). .145, 145) .162 .170| .172; .167 i 
Beef, New York: | & 
RS. eee W..) Lb..| .151) .165; .160| .180) .160) .200! .190 .275, .235 5 t a 
Rib roast.......... R../ Lb.. .218, .225, .227| .243| .238] .270| 279. .298) .208) .29% 
Price differential .......!...... 067) .C30, .067; .063) .078) .070} .089 .023 .059) .0sI ‘ 
Pork, Chieago: | 3 
Sera ee, ee - 149) -165, .150! .165) .165' .240}) .250. .330, .270' .250 
SERS Beery R..} Lb..} .190} .204) .201) .217] .227) .285) .292! .358' .316 309 
Price differential. ......|...... -041; .039 .051; .052) .052) .045; .042) .02% .046 .059 
Pork, New York: | ~ 
Loins, western..... W..) Lb..} .152} .168, .153;  .165] .170) .235) £235) .300) .265) .255 n 
Chops... 22 ..2..002. R..| Lb..| 217) .230) .297) 239) 1248) .319) .326 .399' 1348) .349 ; 
Price differential.......|...... 065, 087, .064 .074) .073| 084) -091| .099 .083, .094 4 
Bacon, Chicago: ev 4 
Short clear sides...W..| Lb..| .127) .130} .1%| .150] .158) 218) .247, .318! .301 .284 
GENES, <2 05 -----R..| Lb..| .204) .318/ 315! .328] .316} .395! .430/ 475) .498) . 492 
Priee differential. ......)...... -167, .179, .202, .169) .158; 1177) .192, .157, .197| .208 : 
Ham, Chicago: 4 
Smoked. .......... W..| Lb..| .166) .175) .163)  .190 Lad ~243| .243) .283) .298; .304 
Smoked, sliced... --R..} Lb..| .266) .338] .328) .349 -dd0, .o82} .414 .439) .428 .450 
Price differential .......|...... 100). 163) 165,159) 145, 139) 171). 156 130, 146 
Lard, New York: 
Prime contracts....W..} Lb..| .100, 104) 2080, .133) 159) 215) .201, 246) 246.202 
Pure eee R..| Lb..|  . 160) . 156) -151} 1.168} .213) .263! .274). .313) -.330) .334 { 
Price differential.......J.. vescl 1050} 2052) 072; 035) 5054) 2048) 1073; (067; 1084, 1072) 01 
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le } WHOLES ALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
- 7 CITIES—Coneluded. 





| 1913: | july. 1917 | 1918 








tha q rticke and city. Unit. | age : 741 | j ~ bili) lee ave a 





for | 915 | 1916 | how | Seal r ME 
i a} ) ulVv dct { “Lar. pr. 
- | year. tos 1915 | om de aad Saiat ily.; Oct. | Jan. ; Mar.’ Ay 
race - peer 0: 
‘ ns ne ne W..| Lb..|$0. 140/80. 170 $0. 190 $0. 190 $0. 200'$0. 220)$0. 260 $0. 270 $0. 240 80. 240 SO. 200 
; Ly of, yearling....R.-, Lb..| .193 - 219 20) 231; .232) .263) .287) .314 .306 .316 35 
rice ¢ differential aka eee .049° .049' O18 041 -082; .043; .027) .044, .066 .076, .066 
nace - Poultry, New York: 


Dressed fowls...... W..| Lb..] .182 188) 1735| .205| .220) .265| . . 285 
Dresse@ hems.......R..| Lip..| .214 .220 -219 .256; .268} .293 . 
Price differential .......)...--- . 032 032.044 .041 O41; .028, .039) .038 


the : Butter, Chicago: 





Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..] .310} .265' .265) .275| .370) .440| .375) .435! .490) .455! .409 

a Creamery, extra...R..| Lb..; .362; .312) .322) .335) .438, .454 .43 4 hd 5G 460 
Price differential.......|.....- "0521 .047| °.057| .0s0| .068| .044 087.052) .054 .051, _060 

buiai =e. Butter, New York: ' i. | 
Creamery, extra....W.., Lb. .323; 280) .270) .285! .395) .450 .395 .443 .510, .468, .415 

; Creamery, ,extra....R.., Lb. | .382,) .328| .3386 .346) .460) .513) .453) .515 «4.574 .527) + .498 

rice ¢ differential agqcocsiececcecs | .059 .048) .066) .061) .065 .063; .058) .072 .064 .059 .078 


Butter, San Franciseo: i } I ‘ bt ; rr + 
7 i Creamery, extra....W..) Lb..; .317) .245) . 280 2551 .355| .300' .385| 400.530.500.375 
ling 4 Creomery, extra. Sal. Lb..| «385. 329) .338; .333! .425) .452; .455, .545 .602) .553; .452 
q Pri e differential yo is ala Pakage .071, .O84) .073; .078!' .070; .062) .070 .O85 .072 .068) .077 
Cheese, Chicago: 








Whole milk........ W..| Lb..| .142) .133| .145) .145) .218! .293° .216 .246 .233  .248} .215 
; | ull cream.,..----- Bi.c | Lins aly... ncfoceess | .229, .242) .321, .327, .380 .363 .375 .381 53 
7 % r rice differ i A, ae ieee | .084; .097/ .102 104 23 122 .142, .133 138 
= Cheese, New York: _| , f 7 ; : 
Whole milk, State..W..| Lb..| .154, .144) .146 .151) .220) .245 .238 . 231) .935) .225 
Fulicream..... bass «| EMD: Db ce bie ewe | .229) .225) .301 .335 328 L) 144.344 338 
Price differential .......|.-----|..-.-- eee | .083) .077; .081; .090 Vn s ii4, .093} . 113 
Cheese, San Franvisco: | 
Fancy Pr 1hp..| S358 .igo. «. 115) 213) 1180) .2l MK 29) .255 .255| .260 
- 4 Full eream ooh SMe shisda--logcnce | .200) .220: .942 .297| .297| .316 .335. .826} .335 
: f rice differential....... ee 2a Se eee | .085; .094' .062, .082 .097 .096 80 .O71) .075 
3 : Milk, Chicago: 


a resh ep OP Pelee W..! Ot ae . 038) . 034) . 037 . 036 045 . 054 047 .074 .O70 062) . 0458 





se q Fresh, bottled o.--.-R..| Qt..| .080; .080} .080, .081|) .100! .100 100) «£129, .119 .119 119 
E Priee differential a . 042 . 044 ~ 043 .045 055 045 . 053 . 055 049 57 081 
mM). 2 4 Mitk, New York: j , 

7 i Fresh 506 oak ocee W..| Qt..| .085: .030; .0380; .031) .051) .049| .050 .072 .081' .075' .059 

7 9 Fresh, bottled......R.. Qt...) .090 .090; .690| .090 .100| .109 .i14 .138 .150 .145) .140 
Price Aifferential ee eee | .055, .060) .060) .059, .049 .060, .064 .065 .069 71; . O81 

Milk, San Francisco: 
Gresh te oe W..) Qt..; .0389) .039) .038) .038, .0388 .038 .043) .059 .066 .066) .050 


] Fresh, bottied...... Re. Qt. -100; .100; .100| .100' .100) .100| .100) .121 .121 .121; .121 
4 Price differential .......!.... ..| .062' 061) .062} .062 .062; .062) .057) .062 .055. .055| .062 


) Eggs, Chicago: | 
KR Fresh, TT on Doz.| .226 .188) .168) 218 .485} .305' .310' .370' .565) .341) .315 
4 Strictly fresh....... R..| Doz .292' .261) .248| .206) .525) .376) .406 .469 .651 .407 389 


Price differential .......)...... .066, .073' .080) .O78 .040' .071; .096 .099 .086 .085 065 
; Eggs, New York: 


3 Fresh, firsts........ W..| Doz.| .249| .215) .200) .241) .505) .330; .350 .400 .645, .380) .333 
Strietiy GPOST. ci cous R..| Dee.| .397| .363| .330| .372' .667| .424 .477:' .627;| .808 .501 175 
Price differential .......!/...... | .148| .1388) .126; .13)| .162) .004 127 227 163 121 3 


Eggs, San Francisco: 
3 (oe ot ae a W..| Doz.| .268! .230) .220) .240) .380) .280) .320, .435 .610' .380) .36 
, : Strictly fresh....... R..| Doz.! .373| .338} .310) .333; .480; .374, .382 .G08 .710 .433) .419 
Price differential..... = oe | .105| .108' .080) .093' .100' .094, .072 .173 .100 053) .054 
Meal, corn, Chicago: 
7 | SR pees SR r..| Lb.| .084) .O86i...--. 019; .024 .086, .045 .052 .051) .0E » OSI 
; a ee R..| Lb..| 029: .028i .celi .G3li .042, .060' .058' .07]1 . 070 O71) 072 
Price differential.......)...... 015} .012)...... .012, .018 .014 .013° .019 .019 .016) .012 
: Beans, New York: | | 
a Medium, choice....W..| Lb..|. .040, .040) .058} .008} .108, .130) .154 .138 .141) .136) .137 





Navy, white. ......R..] Lb../......).....- | .081' .113| .149' .16% .188 .185 .185 .183 ) 
Price differential ....... epee eS, BES, | .023' .015} .043! .032: .084 .047 .044) 047) .045 


Potatoes, C hicago: 
- * Ll Lee ---W..| Bu..| .614 1.450} .400' .975] 1.750 2.800 2.625 1.135) 1.185, .8! . 64) 
Wrae. 250702 3 R..| Bu..! .900) 1.640) . 700! 1.356) 2.370) 3.455) 2.¢ : . 998 
_ Price differential....... ew | .236; .100 .300, .381) .620 .655|. .350 .525) .495) .379] .353 
Rice, New Orteans: 
EROS. wince ecees--W..| Lb...) °.050) 1.064} .049 .043) .048' .049 2071) .077) .088, .085} .O88 

{ ’ Head...... Sop beene Ee. of, LAR. 1 O75, .074| .074 .088) .101) .100;| .106; .110) .107 


ee ee 


Price differential .026 .@S .026 .038% .080 .023 .O18 .025' .019 


a) 
' 
‘ 
~ 
— 
> 
z 
-— 
~ 
- 
¢ 
— 
— 
Zz 
4 


Fugar, New York: | 


Granulated........ W..i Lh...) .043; .042) .059| .075, .066 .081; .074 .082; .073| .073)° .073 
, Granulated......... R..] Lb...) .049f .046: .063; .079 .074 .087) .08@ .097 .097 = .088) . 088 


Price differential + opm! .oe! .004 0O4' .008' .006 .010 .015) 8.024 O15) .015 








1Geod to choice, 
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Wholesale and retail prices, expressed as percentages of the average 
money prices for 1913, are contained in the table which follows. 
few articles included in the preceding table are omitted from this 
one, owing to the lack of satisfactory data for 1913. It will be seoy 
from the table that since the beginning of 1918 the retail prices of 
most of the commodities included in the exhibit have continuc:! jo 
fluctuate at a lower percentage level, as compared with their |\)|; 
base, than have the wholesale prices. This is particularly truce of 
pork, bacon, hams, lard, milk, eggs, and corn meal. For corn nx! 
especially there has been a much smaller percentage of increase in 
the retail than in the wholesale price. 

While the percentage of increase in retail prices was less than that . 
in wholesale prices for most of the articles, it should be noted tha: 
comparison of the actual prices shown in the preceding table iniii- 
cates that in the majority of cases the margin between the whol- 
sale and the retail price in April, 1918, was considerably greaicr 
than in 1913. The following table shows, for example, that tiv 
wholesale price of short clear side bacon increased 117 per cent 
between 1913 and April, 1918, while the retail price of sliced bacon 
increased only 77 per cent. The preceding table shows, howeyr, 
that the difference between the wholesale price of the one and tiv 
retail price of the other was 16.7 cents per pound in 1913 and 21.4 
cents per pound in Apri, 1918, or 7.7 cents more at the latter date 


i de kd 


than at the former. It is also seen that the wholesale price in Apri, 
1918, had increased 14.8 cents over the 1913 price, while the retail d 
price had increased 22.5 cents. d 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


[The initial W=wholesale; R=retail.] 

































































1913: July. 1917 1918 
Aver- _ F 
Article and city. age 
for | 4914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr.|July.| Oct. | Jan. | Mar. 
year. | | 
Beef, Chicago: | | | 
Steer loin ends (hips)....W..; 100; 104 95 | 122; 119; 119] 113; 140] 119| 131 
Sirloin steak. ...5.......:: R..} 100) 112! 111} 121 ; iid 126; 130) 132] 130; 131 
Reef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2....... W..; 100; 111; 109) 111 92; 118/ 130) 145/ 126! 130 
Round steak.............R..; 100; 115 113 119 112 127 132 135 135 136 
Reef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2.......... W..| 100 105 92; 111 102 | 134 127; 146| 127! 127 
i adinescnnsaccnoue R..| 100; 109; 109; 117); 114 124 126; 127; 130) 131 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 loins, city.......... W..| 100' 116| 108; 127) 114! 120; 120| 174 149 | 142 
Sirloin steak.............. R..; 100; 106; 109; 114; 110; 123; 130! 137! 133! 134 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 rounds, city........ W..| 100; 112; 112; 120; 107| 140| 145/| 157] 149| 157 
Round steak.............R..| 100) 108; 109| 116; 110) 127; 135; 145] I4l 143 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ribs, city........... W..| 100/ 109; 106; 119| 106; 132| 126| 182| 156! 142 166 
NB a. cscs pocnstne R..| 100; 103} 104) 1il 109 | 124 128; 137} 135) 136 19 
Pork, Chicago: } : 
Ps + occaracaedhonsekon W..;| 100; iil 101 lll 111 161 168 | 221 181 168 35 
ee: oe 100 107 106 114 119 150 154 j 188 166 i 163 i Lid 
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RELATIVE WHOLES ALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100)—Concluded. 





—— —_—_—____—_————__+y--- —— ~- - ~— — —-—-_ --- 





























; 1913- July | 1917 1918. 
Aver- = Pm t3s 
Article and city. age | | | 
: cane 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Oct. | Jan. | Mar. | Apr. 
a ae | | Be 
Baik, bo ave | ey rar fa 
Pork, New York: | | eth ae y | 
Loins, western. ......---- W..| 100; 107; 101; 109/ 112) 155) 155 | 197 174) 168| isi 
7 eS LL EE R..| 100] 106/ 100) 110) 114) 147!) 150] 184] 160} 161] 169 
Bacon, Chicago: | | | | 
Short clear sides.......-. W..| 100} 109; 839/| 125! 124; 172) 194/ 250] 237); 224 217 
Sliced . . . ---+++++++++++++- a1 100; 108| 107) 112) 107) 134) 149| 162 | 169! 167) 177 
ams. Chicago: | 
a geenegoeececce ie pe 100 | 105 | 98 114 113 146 | 146 170 180} 183 | Isl 
Smoked, sliced.........-- R..| 100} 127/ 123! 131! 125! 144] 156); 165 161 1691 176 
Lard, New York: | | | | 
Prime, contract .......... W..| 100 95) 73) 121) 145) 195! 183) 224 | 224) 238] 239 
Purd, GCIDsn.<cccrcccecosese R..| 100 98S; 94 105 133 164) 171 196 206 209; 209 
Lamb, Chicago: | | | 
Dressed, round........... W..| 100; 114; 128, 128| 134, 148| 174) 181] 161] 161 | 195 
Leg of, yearling........... R..| 100} 111) 105) 117; 117) 133] 145) 159| 155) 160] 180 
Poultry, New York: | 
Dressed fowls.........--- W..| 100/ 103; 96); 118) 121) 146; 136) 157] 164| 188 i87 
riieed Gee sccccassee-Mes} 100] 103]. 102] 120| 122 137 | 134] 151] 152/......1...... 
Butter, Chicago: | | | | | 
Creamery, oxtra........-- W..| 100} 85) 85, 89) 119) 142] 121] 140/ 158] 147] 129 
Creamery, extra.........- R..| 100 86; 89; 93) 121) 134) 119} 135) 150; 140 127 
Butter, New York: | 
Creamery, extra.......... W..| 100} 87; 84} 88; 122; 139| 122] 137; 158] 145 128 
Creamery, @Xtra.......... R..| 100; 86); 88 91 120; 134] 119; 135] 150| 138 129 
Butter, San Francisco: | | | 
Creamery, eXtra.......... W..| 100 77| 84] 80/ 112; 123] 121 145| 167; 158] 118 
Creamery, extra.......... R..| 100 8) 87 8; 110, 116 117 140 | 155 146 116 
Milk , Chicago: | | | | 
Wee) dak Sain x cdg hiscnse W..| 100; 95 97 95} 118; 142) 124; 195) 184| 163 153 
Fresh, bottled, delivered..R..| 100) 100! 100; 101; 125, 125; 125 161 | 149 149! 149 
Mil, New York: | | | | | 
Froth) dite csasap thie c«<e W..| 100; 86 86 | 89 | 146/ 140/ 143] 206; 231); 214 169 


Fresh, bottled, delivered..R..| 100} 100, 100) 100; IIL | 121) 127 153 | 167 162 |} 156 























| 
| 
| 
Mil':, San’ Francisco: | 
POG: ab Gadde seh sthe acs W..| 100; 100 97 97 | 97 97 |} 110] 151) 169] 169 151 
Fresh, bottled............ R..| 100; 100; 100) 100/ 100) 100) 100 | 121) 121; 121 121 
Eggs, Chicago: | 
Fresh, firsts...... Bsus. W..| 100) 8&8 74 96; 215) 135) 137] 164) 250/) 151] 139 
Strictly fresh............. R..| 100; 89) 85} 101} 180 | 129| 139 | 161 223; 139] 130 
Fygs. New York: | 
le W..| 100} 86}; 80} 97) 203} 133] 141] 161) 259) 153) 134 
Stricthy BOOM .<csccccccccs R..| 100; 89| 82 94} 168| 107; 120) 158) 204; 126; 120 
Eggs, San Francisco: 
yy. OF ee ae w..| 100! 86| 82] 90] 142] 105/| 119] 162} 228| 142] 1236 
Strictly een . ........06- R..} 100 91| 8&8 89; 129} 100; 105! 163] 190; 116); 112 
Mea}, corn, Chicago: | 
ee ae W..| 100} 114|...... 136} 171 57 | 321 | 371 | 364/ 393); 429 
A RR a aE R..| 100} 97] 107| 107] 145] 172; 200) 245| 241 | 245| 248 
Potatoes, Chieago: | 
White, good to choice . __.W..| 100' 236/ 65] 159] 285! 456) 428/ 185] 193| 132| 105 
2 ae ee R..| 100) 182 | 78] 151) 263) 384 331 | 184] 187| 132, IIL 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated .............. W..) 100 98 | 137] 174| 153| 188! 172] 191| 170} 170 170 
Granulated ............... R.. 100 | 94| 129! 161| 151 178 | 171 | 198) 198 | 180) 180 














WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1890 TO MARCH, 1918. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of whole- 
sale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, as com- 
piled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a common base 
in order that the trend of prices as shown by these index numbers 
may be compared. The results here shown have been obtained by 
merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers to the year 
1913—. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original base into 
the index for each year or month on that base. These results are 
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therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the correct iniex 
numbers in the case of series constructed by averaging the relati\o 
prices of individual commodities. This applies to the index nuin- 
bers of the Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, Sauerbeck, and the 
partment of Labor of Canada. The index numbers of the Burea 
Labor Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census «a 
Statistics of Australia are built on ageregates of actual money pr: 

or relatrves made from such aggregates of actual prices, and can 
readily be shifted to any desired base. 



























































WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRI! 
{index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number ‘for 1913.] 
, 
United States. United Kingdom. | Canada.  “*) 
i LOIS SRE ae fy GR ES Sie tt ng Lb ; _ 
sureau | | | | | 
|; urea weg 
Year and | of Labor | rat ge ( 
mouth. | Statis | Anmak | Brad- | | pun: 200! Ginson: | Peon | Sauer | Vahor: | s 
ame ot hens | r dn ~ > a |} Com- | 22 coia- aaa $4 | beck: 49 | 972 com- | St 
ym- om- om- | eten Funndiétac m- {| COM- jae. re 
| miodities modities. | modities. | MOdities. | Modities. | A ogities. |modities. | ™ “% 
apie). | | able). | moditi 
| ; j | | 
—— te —s ES - | — eee —_ — «e = eg _ 
1990....... 81 OB 1.54i.-. di 175 | 75 | 1&3 | 85 81 
$005... 0. 70 68 | 70 167 | 72 | 72 73 | 71 | 
1 a 80 71 R5 77 | 76 82 RS | 8D | 
1905....... 86 79 | 88 | x3 | 81 | 81 | 5 | 84 | 
SS 100 | 98 | ys O38 102 90 | 92 92 | 
ee 100 160 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 106 | 100 
ese gy 104 | 97 | 101 | 105 99 | 100 | 100 | 
S085. . Sou. | 100 196 | 107 | 105 | 110 123 | 27 | 110 | 
1916...» 123 126 | 128 | 123 | 129 | 160 | 160 | 134 | 138 
G7. FOU. 175 | 187 170 | 169 191 | 204 205 | ia siees...... 
| j } ; i 
1914 | | 
January ... 100 162 97 | 103 | 100 | 97 | 98 101 
April...... 98 | 101 | 95 | 99 | 99 | 96 | ob 101 | : 
July et 99 104 94 | 99 161 95 li 99 | i 
October sce 99 107 100 | 1U2 10S | wl | 1u5 v2 } « 
| | 
1915 | 
January... 9s 108 | 99 | 103 iil 112 | 118 103 | 
April...... 99 109 | 106 103 117 124 | 25 | 108 | 
July {ne 101 105 107 103 111 22 126 lil 
October. 101 101 108 | 105 | 108 125 134 112 | 
| } | 
1916 i 
January. ..| 110 110 119 | 114 113 143 149 | 27 | 
April......| 116 118 128 | 121 123 156 | 157 | 132 | 
PP cdinsone 119 121 125 | 120 124 | 156 157 132 | 
October. .. 133 136 lad | 126 i41 | 171 175 138 | 
| | 
1917 | | 
January... 150 151 149 | 140 150 } 184 | 187 | 154 | 
February.. 155 159 151 | 146 156 | 188 193 | 
Mareh..... 160 170 1M | 154 166 | 197 149 63 }...... 
Cs Eo 171 183 las | 157 188 | 200 203 | 169 | 
May....... 181 203 1f4 17 204 201 | 205 |  , SS 
June....... 184 | 198 168 176 197 210 211 | ate 
pe eee | 185 | 139 175 175 200 | 208 | 208 | Rit .ii.. 
August....| 154 |} 190 178 181 203 | 210 | 207 | 
September | 182 195 181 178 206 | 209 | 207 ~_, eee 
October. ..! 180 200 184 | 182 207 | 212 | 212 . ) a ; 
Novem ber.| 182 199 185 | 183 206 | 214 214 sats. Le... ’ 
December .| | 1s! 200 191 | 182 209 217 2i8 , epepegirt 
1918 | 
January... 185 200 195 184 205 215 | 219 SOOPCL crac... 
February. .| 187 204 196 188 210 216 220) | See 
Mareh.....) 3187 204 196 “i 189 217 218 am} 199 foe. 
} | | 











Se ———~— 





4 ivehen for January and July. * Quarter beginning in specified m a. ad Prelimin: ry figure. 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE GULF AND SOUTH ATLANTIC SHIPBUILDING 
DISTRICTS. 


In continuation of the investigation into the cost of living in the 
various shipbuilding centers of the United States, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Shipbuilding Wage Adjust- 
ment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has just com- 
pleted studies in 13 shipbuilding Bealities in the Gulf and South 
Atlantic regions. 

The localities covered by this réport are Beaumont, Houston, and 

Orange, Tex.: Slidell and Madisonville, La.: Moss Point and Pas- 
eagoula, Miss.; Mobile, Ala.; Jacksonville, Pensacola, and Tampa, 
Ma.: and Brunswick and Savannah, Ga. 
Schedules showing in detail the expenditures for the calendar year 
1917 were secured by agentes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
through personal visits to the homes of families of workers in ship- 
yards and of other families in the localities in which shipbuilding 
workers reside. 

The following table shows the number of families scheduled in 
each district, and their average and per cent of total expenditures 
for each of the principal items of cost of living, together with the 


per cent of increase in the retail prices of each item in 1915, 1916, 
and 1917, over the prices in 1914: 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


OF FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 FOR PACH OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PER CENT OF [INCREASE IN THE 
RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN 1915 .1916, AND 1917, OVER THE PRICES IN 1914. 


MOBILE, ALA. 








Per cent of increase 
in retail prices in 
1915, 1916, and 1917 
over the prices in 


1914 


| Per cent of increase 
in reiail prices in | 
1915, 1916, and 1917 
over the prices in |; 
1914. 


Expenditures 
per family. 


Expenditures | 
per family. | 


Item ofexpenditure. | 





Aver- | Per | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 || Aver | 









































| Per 5 atin 
age. | cent. | age. | cent. 1915 | 1916 
ee no a iz | 
| 100 white families. 33 colored families 
=a ~e 
Clothing: | l % ? es ee = B® 
as a | $73.81 | 6.55} 1.77| 9.12 | 37.91 || $45.59, 6.41] 1.77] 9.12 
WOMmewRE 1.55 .d-00d 65. 75 5.83 | 2.35! 8.82 | 39.72 || 38.89) 5.47) 2.35 8.82 
| mee are —) —— | — = — — aoe -_ —— a _ ———— —— a _ — 
‘Total s..4-d500--+< 139.56 | 12.38 | 2.04) 8.98 | 38.76 84.48 | 11.88 | 2.04] 8.98 
Furniture and furnish- i 
on ee 36.08} 3.20) 4.07 | 15.29 | 42.76 |) 9.14) 1.28] 4.07 | 15.29 
BOGE... i. 4.24.80 ch oo 528.38 | 46.87 | 11.04 | 19.92 | 57.32 || 379.92 | 53.41 | 1.04 | 19.92 
Housing......... pected 128.32 | 11.38 |11.86 | 14.33 |13.60 |) 84.74) 11.91 |11.86 | 14.33 
Fuel and light.......... 46.1. 474 1...... | 8.76 | 27.11 || 39.08] 5.49]....... | 8.76 
Miscel!aneous........... 241.52 | 21.48 | 1.40) 13.82 | 43.16 || 114.02 | 16.03 | 1.58 | 14.13 
es ssctseciges 1,127.31 | 100.00 | 1.40 | 13.82 | 43.16 || 711.38 | 200.00 | 1.58 | 44.13 
| i| : 
1 Decrease, 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
OF FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 FOR EACH OF Tig 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PERCENT OF INCREASE IN THE 
RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN 1915, 1016, AND 1917, OVER THE PRICES IN 1914—Continued. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


| Erriemeeeeemeeeerseeeeeeeeeee= 

Per cent so increase | Per cent et increase 
. 8 in retail prices in . | in retai prices 

Expenditures | 1915, 1916, and 1917 || ©XPenditures | 915, 1916, and i 


| per family. over the prices in | per family. over the prices in 
| 
| 





































































































Item of expenditure. 1914. | 194. 
A ver- Per | Aver- | Per | _ 
age. cent. 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | age. cent. 1915 | 1916 1917 
54 white families. | 27 colored families. 
ee + a a i... 
Clothing: l | l ~ 
Males............... | $90.96 | 7.15 | 10.35 | 35.06 | 74.76 || $63.99 | 7.22 | 10.35 | 35.06} 74. 7 
POmIANeS...o 00.06.60. 75.29 | 5.92) 10.61 | 52.08 | 68. 49 45. 60 5. | 10.61 | 32.03 | 68.49 
Se rteh Pievie st Gevtrs: Bese Revbes! "hawrs & Bester! Workers ere 
Total Sa fe oe 166.25 | 13.07 | 10.47 | 33.69 | 71.92 | 109. 59 12.36 | 10.46 | 33.50 72.15 
Furniture and furnish- | 
ee 2 eortehea 50.59 | 3.98 | 15.13 | 43.42 | 73.73 || 27.95 3.1 | 15.13 | 43.42 | 73 
Food...............4...| 533.09 | 41.91 | 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 || 392.19 | 44.25! 1.26 | 17.57 50 
i oe ce hw a 164.50 | 12.93 | 16.87 118.15 |1 18.65 || 133.59 | 15.07 |! 6.87 |} 18.15 |) 1s 
Fuel and light........- | 62.32] 4.90]....... 2.30 | 15.07 | 58.31} 6.58 /....... | 2.30} 15 
Miscellaneous........... | 295.15 | 23.21 | 1.27 | 14.66 | 41.63 | 164.81 | 18.59) 76 | 13.19] 39 
i |_|} |} | — | —_ | —_— 
| ee ee 1,271.90 | 100.00 | 1.27 | 14.66 | 41. 63 | 886. 44 , 100. 00 | -76 | 13.19 | 39.. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
. : ~ —_ 
65 white families. 27 coloréd families. 
Clothing: at OCR PS To Peer See “is 
TR A on Tes 3.02 6.20| 0.46] 9.84 | 38.45 | $46.19 5.68 | 0.46) 9.84) 38.4 
I 'ct'c-a.0 adesss 74. 91; 6.37] 2. 04 | 18.27 | 47.58 || 52.37 6.43 | 2.04] 18.27! 47.: 
+ a ee 147.93 | 12.57 | 1.26 | 14.11 | 43.08 | 98.56) 12.11} 1.30 | 14.32! 43. 
Furniture and furnish- | 
EL wacko vake i ne 38.50 | 3.27] 4.43 | 10.53 | 53.66 || 16.82) 2.07 | 4.43 | 10.53) 53.6 
ES See 555.47 | 47.19 | 1.26 7.57 | 50.83 || 414.88 | 50.97 | 1.26 17.57 50.8 
ERP as 135. 75 | 11.53 |! 5.13 17.07 |! 6.05 70.73 8.69 }15.13 [17.07 | 16 
Fueland light.......... 54:70 | 465 ]....... | 4.251 198.11 |} 45.54! 5.60]....... | 4.25} 18.1 
Miscellaneous........... 244.77 | 20.79 | | .52 | 12.36 | 39.52 || 167.36 | 20.56! 1.41 13. 26; 41 
— ee - . _ - —— | ———— - — . 
ee oes ‘4,177.21 | 100.00 | 1.52 | 12.36 | 39.52 || 813.89 | 100.00 1.41 | 13.26 | 41.2 
| 
TAMPA, FLA. 
51 white families. 28 colored families. 
Clothing: | | 
_ Oe vee $77.18 | 6.91] 3.24 | 18.12 | 45.75 | $43.77 5.23 | 3.24| 18.12 | 45.7 
Females .........00- 59. 52 5.33 | 5.85 | 27.31 | 56.05 | 56.07 6.71 | 5.85 | 27.31 56.05 
| | —E 
ee ee 136.70 | 12.24] 4.38 | 22.12 | 50.24 || 99.84 11.94, 4.71 | 23.28 | 51.5! 
Furniture and furnish- i | 
SEE. nce de cscdbiBéune 36. 55 3.27 | 9.54 | 24.63 | 51.17 || 20.24 an 9.54 | 24.63 | 51.17 
EE yeos. Spe 498.82 | 44.67 1,26 | 17.57 | 50.83 || 394.91 7.21 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 
AE ee 135. 61 12.14 1,77 | 14.53 | 15.94 || 118.53 if Wj 4.77 |3 4.53 | 15.9 
Fuel and light.......... 47.08 4.22} 1.98) 2.82 | 12.68 } 40.44 4.83 | 1.98) 2.82 | 12. fis 
Miscellaneous........... 261.86 | 23.45 -78 | 14.28 39.64 || 162.47} 19.42 -64 | 13.86 | 38.6 
Sethi) .i i. 1, 116. 62 | 100.00 78 | 14.28 | 39.64 836.43 | 100.00} .64 | 13.86 | 38. 67 
i | 
4 Decrease, 
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of incre: se 
il prices n 
16, and 1917 
1e prices in 


— 


316 1917 

















es. 
. 06 74.7 
03 68. 49 
80 | 72.15 
42 7 
57 50. 83 
15 3 18.65 
30 15. 07 
19 39. 20 
19 39. «VJ 
84 38. 4 
27 | 47.58 
32 | 43. 
53 53.6 
97 | 50.8 
07 | 16.0 
25 18. 1] 
26 41.2 
6 | 41.2 

| 
2 45.75 
1 56. 05 
s §1. 54 
Bi 51.17 
7} 50.83 
3} 15.94 
2 12. 68 
i) 38. 67 
5 38. ¢ 67 
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VERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
OF FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 FOR EACH OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PER CENT OF INCREASE IN THE 
RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN 1915, 1916, AND 1917, OVER THE PRICES IN 1914—Continued. 
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—— : ———————— 
Per noah = increase | Per cent of increase 
. in retail prices in | ‘ in retail prices in 
Expenditures | 1915,1916, and 1917 || Expenditures | jo15 1916, and 1917 
pe y: over the prices in P - over the ‘pri ‘es in 
Item of expenditure. 1914. 1914. 
Aver- Per ~ || Aver-| Per | 
age. | cent. | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 || “age. | cent. | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
i ! i] s —_— | a —_ -—-— 
35 white families. 15 colored families. 
Jothing: | | | 
MalGBd sib cnddasocwe $86.65 | 7.52] 1.84 | 10.66 | 48.24 || $52.76} 6.31] 1.84 | 10.65 | 48.24 
Females............ 79.38} 6.83 | .44 | 8.02 | 36.91 || 64.07) 7.67] .44 | 8.02) 36.91 
yw Oe ee SF 166.03 | 14.40 | 1.17| 9.40 | 42.83 | 116,83 | 13.98) 1.07| 9.21! 42.02 
urniture and furnish- : | 
ing@8. «05 sidcadstbous 43.46} 3.77] .89| 16.90 | 59.62 | 25.12} 3.01 .89 | 16.90 | 59.62 
EI FORTIER 1 494.46 | 42.89 | 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 |] 404.04 | 48.36 | 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 
COUSIN. 554530serea4-00 117.87 | 10.23] 1.35 |12.26 [12.13 || 85.88| 10.28] 1.35 [12.26] 12.13 
uel and light.......... 65.07 | 5.64]....... | 4.10 | 13.15 || 60.7 A} ee 4.10} 13.15 
fiscellaneouSs......... 265.94 | 23.07 -07 | 12.38 39.96 || 142.92 17.10 -02 | 12.50 39. 7) 
——_—|—__ 
he 1, 152. 83 | 100. 00 | 07 | 12.38 | 39.96 | 835. 56 | 100.00] 02 | 12. 50 | 39. 79 
A, SE: Ee: | A ta 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
40 white families. | 14 colored families. 
| 
0 ee a a 
lothing: | 
| RSet $105.33 | 8.18 |.. 25.62 | 60.03 | $63.58 | 7.18 |....... 25.62 | 60.03 
Females ........20« 89.18} 6.92] 1.6 a 22.21 | 52.51) 64.84) 7.33 | 1.65 | 22.21) 52.51 
Petal caninmnnanii 194.51 | 15.10| .76 | 24.06 | 56.58 |, 128.42 | 14.51| .83 | 23.90] 56.23 
urniture and furnish- | 
ae eS © 36. 28 2.82 1.84 | 12.75 . 67 27.95{ 3.16 1.84 | 12.75 | 50.67 
000 . ....scereccererses 563.77 | 43.78 | 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 | 393.10 | 44.43 | 1.26 | 17.57 | 50.83 
ee RRR Settee 3 135.28 | 10.51 }11.44 | 13.04 .32 |) 92.89 | 10.50 [11.44 |13.04] 14.32 
Fuel and light.......... 65.71 | 5.10 |11.39 }11.65 | 21.11 |) 53.34 | 6.03 }11.39 |11.65] 21.11 
discellaneous........... 292.18 | 22.69) 1.21 | 14.59 | 42.49 | 189.12 | 21.37 | 1.21 | 14.32] 42.18 
Teek=cscceatel 1,287.73 | 100.00 | 1.21 | 14.59 | 42.49 | 884.82 | 100.00 | 1.21 | 14.32] 42.18 
Zs PRMOES, 
SLIDELL, LA. 
50 white families. } Colored families.2 
' 
lothing: | = 
Mal@s.......c02.00- $83. 27 8.01 0. 24 11. 92 38. 66 -**e ee ee © jeeeoeoeeizceeeeeeiceseeeee ese eeeeens 
Females....... mega er Tie 4 3 eee 9.28 | 44.26 |........ AS. TR RE 
| —— —— 
Detabi. sdiiveo 4. 142,66 | 13.73] .14 | 10.82 | 40.99 )........ WORSE bce Feel DR 
Furniture and furnish | 
RES .. 0:0: vd ahows dileb tide 28. 88 2. 78 -36 | 00.83 | 42.15 j)........ oe Gee eee | eecceoe: 
Ae be selteabacke eocsee-| 538.55 51.84 | 11.04 | 19.92 | 57.32 |)........ Mapeccdeheccowes jrecnnes Seeties 
using....... tern oy Rey”) ea ee SE eengeEy ART el egl iin Saaes 
Viel and light......2... 39.83 | 3.83} 4.72 | 11.78 | 32.56 ||........ ennadeg ae csates een 
Miscellaneous........---| 198.71 | 19.13} .41 | 15.54 | 46.69 | ........ Sinhtrepee eowsere Linswities [eteeee 
= yee ee plete 3 
Tae 3c 1, 038. 8% 100. 00 41 15. 54 46. 69 ee Pree Pry PET rE eeeceee | “se eee 
ee a | 
4 Decrease, 2 None reported. 
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RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN 1915, 1916, AND 1917, OVER THE PRICE 
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AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 FOR EACH OF 1 
PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 1) 
2S IN 1914—Contin 


MADISONVILLE, LA. 











| Expenditures 
| 





T _ T 
| Per cent of increase | 

im retail prices in 
1915, 1916, and 1917 | 


Per cent of inc: 
in retail pric: 


Expenditures 1915, 1916, ar 










































































per tamily. over the prices in per tamity. | over the pri f 
Item of expenditure. | j 19ia. | | vid, H 
‘eens vee, ‘om, edie ES ee - il 
| } 
| Aver- | Por ain . ~ | Aver-| Per ns a1" 
age | gent. | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 |, age. cont. 191i 191 
| 27 white families. 26 colored families. 
| 7 ee Se te — - 
Clothinz: | | | 
ee & | $74.50; 7.35| 0.53) 8.85 | 38.07 |, $56.11! 6.53, 0.53] 8.85 ” 
Pemaies...........-.! 58.3 5.76 | 83 | 13.454 47.78} 54.00 6.34 83 | 13.45 
SE 132.89 | 13.11 | -66 10.83 42.84; 110.11 12. 92 68 | IL 1i 
Furniture and furnish- } % 
a Re § 23.35; 2.31) 1.48 | 22.06 | 58.70 15. 45 1.81, 1.48 | 22.06 
meee . 00.81.) a3... 639.07 | 53. ~ }2L.64 ) 19.92 | 57.32] 465.97 54.67 |11.04 | 19.92 
aes ee oe ee 113. 54 | li. 7<Re SIS" wea: RTS, Peer 2 fF eee eee 
duel and light..........) 27.71 2. 4 8.67 | 12.74 | 35.50} 30.63 8. 59 .67 » 12,74 
Miscelianeous........... 176.88 17. S | 1.24) 15.60 | 46.56 | 165.47 19. 4 1.18 | 16.56 
ae: 1,013.44 | 100.00 | 1.24 | 15.60 | 46.56 |, $52.39 | 100.00 | 1.18 | 16.36 
oF Ey St Oe ; 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 
26 white families. Colored. families.‘ 
Clothing: Se leatianadh-<oll | Ot Sd ES atts ¥ oy we 
SE eet $64.05 | 7.01|....... TT, See Cee te ee ; 
SS eer 53. 52 B. 08 fe adesanl 2 9 2g Se ae eS a eee ree E. 
WOME >>. i<S54..~. | 122.57) 13.41 4....... ME SUR MROORA 2c.. 2G... dedlecttleu:.. 4 
Furniture and furnish- 4 
SES. See 27.50| 8.61) 016) 264 | oN ah eC eee en : 
OS RE) CE” 490. 48 | 53.65 | 11,64 | 19.92 a Facwec cdots rea Wehae 5 ‘wy 
SSE OR OR) -6.67 1.20.5 Shek... Tees See ye. ds eee ee 
uel and light.........- 31.49 | 3.44 1.89; 6.61 | 14.48 })........ Cee, eee ae 
Miscellaneous...... veees| 179.42] 19.62] 1.61 | 13,88 ; ais. SHCA. . csfrwrcetfasineny uss. 
ie ee 914. 28 166. @0 | | 2.61; 13.88 | 45.92 f........ CS ee eee: ei ee 
| | | 
PASCAGOULA, MISS. 
32 white families. 19 colored families. 
4, are 8 
Clothing: | ’ 
Males Sess eo pear count ~~ O06,.04 7. 90 1. 97 4. 72 | 43.49 |. $43. 20 | |. 6.33 1. 97 4,72 
Potmiales..........0- 66.16; 6.08; 1.50 18.17 | 53.12 | 35.83) 4.69) 150) 18.17) 5 
en | ef oe Se |e —_;——_ __ -—-— a — 
. GS S550 Ua 152. 20 13. 98 1, 77) 10. 57 | 47.68 |, 84.03 | 11.00 1, 77 10. 45 17 
Furniture and furnish- | 
MUN 22.5. och = staan 23.28} 2.60] .59/ 22.34! 69.20] 13.65| 244] .59/ 22.34) | 
! ood Svassenan 592.08 54.39 |11.04 | 19.92 37, 32 || 442.52 57.91 |2 1.04 | 19.92 7 
TTousing. .. Pe ieryy' eovebel 90. 50 8.31 }41.10/}12.36; 4.84 54. 33 7.11 | 21.10 | 1 2.36 
Fuel and light..........| 39.95) 3.67]....... a 12.50 | 25.00 |) 40.50] 5.30 |... | 12. 50 
Miscellameous....... ceow 185. 61 17.05 | 1. | 1s. 86 | | 49. 38 | 124. 07 16.24 | 1,56 16. 39 ; 
Total. .....0000+-.) 1, 088. 62 | 100.00 | 2.48 | 18. 86 \* 49. | "764. 10 ie 100.00 | 1 had 16.39, 4 
Bes ax ee ee —: 
1 Decrease. 2 None reported. 
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RES AVERAGE EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
= TB OF FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED SHIPBUILDING DISTRICTS IN 1917 FOR EACH OF THE 
4 kaa PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING, AND THE PER CENT OF INCREASE IN THE 
itin RETAIL PRICE OF EACH IN 1915, 1916, AND 1917, OVER THE PRICES IN 1914—Coneladed. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 
—— SO —— { o- { = 
9 Per cent of increase | Per cent of increase 
! | Expenditures | [7 Total: prices -) Expenditures im retail prices in 
j ' per family 1915, 1916, and 1917 yer family 1915, 1916, a1 é' 
3 a over the prices in per family. over the prices in 
. ' old P 
' Item of expenditure. | } gid. 1914. 
| Aver- | Per _— ei 017 Aver- Per . : — 
} age. | cent. 1915 1916 1917 age. cent. 1915 1916 1917 
_ a Sk at ie pes 9 : 
50 white familie Col 1 families.! 
sone SVL LTR 
7 Clothing: | | - 
FaleS; cstecctscece oo he ARS ok! EE 5 eee! Ses ee Dees ee eee 
emaltRinusesineees 65.33 | 5.09} 6.29 | 30.09 | 60.41 |...) lll ee J 
| ee, eae 142.27} 11.08 | 4.17 | 27.10 | 59.46 Ho... ie 
Furniture and furnish- | | 
a 5° sd a 55. 08 wee Fe sae © f eae See ere ee 
: Feed. i... susecdes deed. 574.32 | 44.72 121.04 | 19.92 | 57.32 |i_.......4........]............. rT 
FiCUSiON .. ssid eeiniinnines: 223.15 17.37 2.01 O4 SS aS ee eee ‘ 
Fuel and light.......... 19.59 tS eee BeOS 7 BOO Wi cbsceptlocsaccciles é 
[]aN@OUS.....cceeee 239.86 | 18.68 “FT? *« OF 2’ Geer Sere oe E 
4 Total..cesp< 4d -..| 1,284.27 | 100.00 RT eS ee ee Sen See a ae 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
91 white families. Colored 
Clothing: -. | ee 
ae a BRS = oe + cg 2 | i Sec Seen eee . 
i. an Seis 82.34 C00 | 2/50 | BOcOe | OOLOO Decca cccslsccsccecless 
Nad | 471.77 | 13.68 | 2.66 | 25.04 | 51.49 I!........1..... Ac a Z 
Furniture and furnish- 
iRCS nk 6iedkedd «dt - 40. 2 eS LE”. OB! OS ee Seereees Pepeeeaw am 
F000 :s.cnantemibiedes se 581.25 | 46.28 |21.04 | 19.92 | 57.22 {i........ aah ep fe 
Housing. .... errr) Pe ooo} §=58.45 | 12.22 | 22.29 | 27.64 | 27.72 I... ee ere | Sere ; 
Fuel and light.......... 4.23 | 3.52 < Pe Fe Vg ree eee ae é 
Miscellaneous..... “Sie £e eae oe eee ere ee Seprem Praeer epsce ee 
Total... .sces<2-.-| 1,255.85 | 100.00 | .29 | 16.41 | 44.99 |).... ee)... . 
QRANGE, TEX. 
tS Fe ue! 
45 white familie 
| 
Clothing: 7” | . 
4 Males....0-0......| $84.30} 7.09) 2.07 | 14.42 | 42.21 fie... ee. lle. ‘ 
Females.........00- 71.08 e Ges ay © 88, 2 2 a eee eee 
, }-—__—— |__| -— a - - 
4 Re 155.38 | 13.07 | §.0B | 24.33. | 55.62 |... 0... ie cccencle es cecelee . 
4 Furniture and furnish. | 
5 OR 6-4 5 haat os be ote 49.96 | 4.20 | 13.65 3.91 Re Usp adedladiackbsalsahaawatan™ . 
: FO0d ...«seene | §93.83 See 1S Ree. | Ee | Gt cOe. Mowssncwolecccudaclsee © 
3 Housing... 2. ..ccce eceee)) MOGH} 11.86/22.49) 1.90 bP. Sisdbvalwekdckcotes ° 
. uel and light..........| eT BES 2 EN OL e Lee EEE 
g MiscellancOUS...ccecces.| 213.30 | 17.95 52 1 17.9 Be Hin widen bles maadoetie-s 
& het. aan Ts 2 ; ci sapeiaichal - 
i Total... .cccecese..| 1,188.47 | 100.00 SE 1 SEAR TE Bs nc uce tnclecen.de ts . 
, Pa | 
* 1 Number too small to be significant for comparative purposes. 
2 Decrease. 4 
































8 None reported. 
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The figures in the first and sixth figure columns of the table show 
the average expenditures per family for the year 1917 for each of 
the principal items that enter into the cost of living. The second 
and seventh figure columns show in the form of percentages the 
proportion of the total amount expended for each item. The re- 
maining columns show the average per cent of increase in the retail 
prices of each item in 1915, 1916, and 1917 over the prices in 1414, 
The increase in these retail prices as shown in this table was obtained 
by personal visits of the agents of the bureau to retail dealers 
patronized by workers in shipbuilding establishments in each locality, 

The term ‘‘miscellaneous”’ includes expenditures for all items — 
such as tobacco, liquors, cleaning supplies, amusements, vacation, 
ete., varying in number and amount—not included in the items 
specified. The increase in the cost of many of these miscellaneotis 
items could not be traced through the period owing to changes in 
quality or size of unit, but it has been assumed that the percentage 
of increase has been approximately the same as the average increase 
of all items combined. 

The average per cent of increase for the total of all items each 
year is computed by multiplying the proportion of expenditure for 
each item by the per cent of increase in the retail prices of that item 
as compared with 1914 and dividing the aggregates of the products 
thus obtained by 100. 





COST OF LIVING OF A FAMILY IN NORWAY.! 


The following is an estimate of the cost of living for a Govern- 
ment employee,’ wife, and four children, as given in the Bergeis 
Tidende (Nerway) of December 30, 1917. 

The difference in cost between a family of two or three children 
and one of four children is not great and can easily be reckoned. 
The quantities given are those allowed by the food control board, 
and the prices given are either maximal or current prices. Many 
of the items are taken from practical experience. The taxes aii 
pension charges are based on an income of $1,340. The family 
must be without servants, and the wife herself must sew, repa'’, 
wash, and iron, if this is possible. The estimate follows: 


OE en. 4 co's Sah nb 64 baie Aceh 2 Os leks itn 44 tucane " $193. 00 
Life insurance of $1,070. .................+--- ie od de s‘Zeee 21. 40 
POMOS. ... cance KwceBUESCAKKD VASES UEAD COKER GO UN GEO oe 93. 80 
ONE: Sebbakss sce sdb 2éd re cbbe be Javiee dbbcsecbuus “ $2. 20 





1 Translation contained in report of American consul at Bergen, Norway, to State Department, ul 


date of Jan. 2, 1918. 
2A “Statsfunktioner” is a Government employee of about the standing of railroad trainmen, !) 


carriers, street-car conductors, etc., who live on about the same scale as the better class of highly )) 
skilled labor. 
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Ne CANE VRCREIIIIR no 65 oon os oc cstsnt cee sescccisceccvess 
ON, ele an ec atiwedannsoncebvuesedhess 
NING SURI BO OO MI icin oi siw'o sve nn vse dec bees cacvcee 
Doctor and medicines (healthy people)................... 
PE ntutner sob ase wavkt obs vessscacccnbdbasacesestess 
Deterioration on house (3 per cent of $1,340).............-. 
Oi dca dadalasnWh sd ns odses ogeeevees $2. 10 
ihe andl. an eae So 4b ba Saltese cekewcgia . 70 
Tobacco, 18} cents per week..................---- 9. 80 
te an U iil eidenséekeetcencanenom 3. 20 
ed, iis po dbana bee besdenne 1. 30 
Ns it Pea ncebbseadakveccen sé 1. 60 
I i a he ee. kin ih cides coscace 4. 00 
nN i nik ak ehwthwhe ence veceoe 4. 00 
TT WOM date wasdwecesebaccoscecdenscos 21. 50 
a eM Se ea a oS a cole a a tue’ hese 6. 40 
Se nectoliters Coke; at $1.30... nc ccc ecw cee 26. 00 
iS moctereeere Coe, 06 OS.20. . ono ccc ccc cc cccwee 12. 80 
gl gg Ua. . 5 chisehewectwees 3. 20 
Electricity for light and heating.................. 38. 40 
200 grams bread per day per person. ............. 46. 70 
60 grams grains, etc., per day per person......... 42.30 
2 liters milk per day at 10 cents.................. 73. 00 
350 grams butter per week per person............ 85. 00 
es oan lo Ue ee bok gh caalas sede oe 9. 40 
1 kilogram sugar per month per person............ 22. 50 
3 kilogram coffee per month per person........... 19. 30 
OO, 23% .Ddcswsebdedateve dds cévecedbe 5. 60 
an, SOG, COMMONER, GEE... ccccciccccossccccove 16. 10 
ee MS sg cc cvccccutpeccetesa 6.40 
4 kilogram potatoes per day per person............ 26.70 
4 kilogram meat per week per person............. 104. 50 
400 grams fish per person. ...............-------- 27.10 
ee ee 10.70 
Clothes for the man. 
1 suit with 2 pairs trousers. ...................- 34. 80 
EE nan hoe eee W ens hecaveresssabedie 2.10 
OD. Ad tin ns cnessithe ccenesecagess 4.00 
i cckel tebe ese abenesees thecsnccigacee 21.40 
NS We Bh ce SA dae kbaeds bchsc ceed sb conae 10. 70 
cn itedidgadenso6copesseccedsasecaupe 2.70 
tC nc ached pcbeee t6seccecee vetveeces 4.00 
Rd, Uses tebccoveneycccsvesepedbads 2.70 
SI CNE MMCUEBOB. « . oc ccdcccccccccosescocccedy 4.00 
LY, oc cchneS Sheen sceséngesvcecces vey 2.10 
Clothes for the wife. 
a sec easbhssenscanses eee 24.10 
I cis cecasn witetneshnbhetssocce 2.00 
Et agiuibnewhsseeesotscccs coceshassscoece oe 6.70 
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$20. 20 
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34. 00 
5. 40 
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ESE TE OATES RE, Ce $5. 90 
i ee oe 8 se nssunsenes one 5. 90 
DN. 1 Mesendlabtatiealuass psceeedaarnntte 10.70 
BOE TUNOONS . S tcoceconicccsss » saslthuns aiMend 2.70 
CO. eae ee aed. AQUA. A. 16. 10 q 
RONGNOV ORs. bb. o'd > be s.cne oo UbR.d2> dna teet> i. 90 "= 
pont dahion $76.00 3 
Clothes for the children. 
[Most of the man’s clothes are made over for the children.) -4 
EE er MEET SEES | SiwescaesdGhbevecsccecscces 24.10 
Re aie sey et Eine eee 36. 20 
I, TENN, Livinsd tines ooo pid ud baee> nade 10.70 
Ei acl oe no emes ca pmeeiite 7.20 
eae ncn anenennak +* 4% e 8. 00 
i. ihn ete ree akeeesananhes ree 2.7 
—_—_— 88. 90 
TN, GOD 5 5 5 sins bp nla i's nds 0 4 bn eens nines 71.80 
Help for the big washing, twice a year................... 5. 60 
inns ba aan th dk sdas danagin 600s acne 26. 80 
EEE RE a Se te be ee Oe 1, 532.10 g 
ne tts veneek <pds senaenegmnsanadtenh taunts 1, 340. 00 
bap irs PERS 1 Pee rene yr hy RS ery Prey ee 192.10 


The clothing account is low, and is furthermore underestimated in 
many of the items. 





INCREASED COST OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


The American consul at Cape Town, South Africa, forwarded to 
the State Department, under date of February 25, 1918, the follow- 
ing statements regarding the increased cost of living in the principa! 
cities of that country during the course of the War. The data wer 
taken from a report of the cost of living commission made in January, 
1918. 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA, JANUARY, i9ix, As 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914. 








oa Excluding Including 
City. rents. rents. 

MEAS SSE: 39. 06 30.15 
III, «6.0.4.2. 40 agieemern sais 42.23 31.59 
sss a tei ark cemmanied eke 38. 72 25.95 
NE ns dieatniannine outs tinink sane 50. 46 38.26 
Bloemfontein ........cccccccesee- 40. 83 26. 35 
iy oy. ee 39. 86 30. 29 
SET <n cnnsconeretepegess<ex 33. 98 23.31 
lela kam Aoi menitih 35. 29 24. 07 
a A 45. 02 $3. 13 

















Rents do not appear to have increased at East London, Kin- 
berley, Pretoria, and Bloemfontein since the War started. At Port 
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Elizabeth the rent of some centrally located properties rose about 10s. 
($2.43) a month. At Johannesburg there was, on the average, a 
small reduction. At Maritzburg rents increased about 4 per cent. 





COST OF LIVING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The official yearbook of New South Wales for 1916 contains a 
chapter showing the rise in the cost of living in 1916 as compared 
with 1911, embracing a table giving the index numbers of meat, 
other foods, and groceries, and the two classes combined for each 
nonth from July, 1914, taken as the base or 100 to July, 1917. 
‘rom this table it appears that in July, 1917, the index number for 
meat was 162.5; for other foods and groceries, 121.6; and for both 
classes combined, 132.1. Another table shows that from 1911 to 
1916, taking the former year as the base or 100, meat prices increased 
132.5 per cent; other food and groceries, 27.9 per cent; both classes 
combined, 49.7 per cent; rent, 11.7 per cent; and food and rent com- 
bined, 32.7 per cent. 

The following table taken from this réport shows the weekly con- 
sumption of certain commodities, the average price, and the weekly 
cost in 1911 and 1916, the increase in weekly cost in the latter year 
representing a total of $2.47, or 45.5 per cent:! 


hi 
, 
: 
im 
rs 


WEEKLY CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD LN NEW 8« UTH 
WALES IN 1911 AND 1916, PER FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS. 





























ua —— 
| | 1911 i916 
i hoon | | | 
Article of food. | Unit. | Weekly | | Weekly | | 
consump, — Ze — iconsump- A me, "4 mae 7 
i tion. } a ry . | tion, pa. } +r 
| } 
C nts, | Cer is. i 
Webt. d 2B occu aal Pound...... 13.6 83 $1.13 | 9.5| 20.1 $1.91 
pa ie ES Se -_ SRS | Ket 6.7 | . 62 | 7.0 15.8 1.11 
Porm) . sdba sibs thi casd. cei.|.).... G0s45243 | a 16. 4 05 | oa3 24.6 05 
BeCGG SIG MEGE a cacac.....|....- pee 8 19.5 | .16 | 8 | 30.7 25 
Fish, fresh, ete. ............ ihe OOcdi«-- | .6 17.7 | i | ity 21.5 23 
Fish, preserved. . oF, 2eeer “Seepgrs .4 19.3 | 08 | 5 | 23.3 12 
oS es ae eee 17.4 1.8 | » 32 | 14.4 | 2.6 38 
by th aD eee GIR SS “sae 4.0 2.6 pia | 4.0 3.5 i4 
Bawa. di dh. 008. Deebiiicki (Spoundloaf.| 10.0 7.1 | 71 | 9.2 | 8.1 75 
Pa ett ince 4 OR | Pound...... 5 5.5 | . 04 - 6.5 05 
Sago and tapioca........... 53.5 Oe. tks 2 5.5 | -O1 | 2 6.5 Ol 
Gr ee eee ee i 5.1 | 04 | 6 5.7 . 03 
DONO 51 0e. Sidi desii i cif. . a6. ..2.. 6.0 5.5 33 | 6.0 7.1 43 
Fa edamnaicomedea~s. « ee Rs: dots 1.6 8.9 14 | 1.7 12.2 21 
Wee et i eel. ail! ..ido...... 2.5 27.4 | . 68 | 2.9 35.1 1.02 
fener ligt. ihe ab EO SR ae Zi 19.1 | . 06 - 24.6 . 07 
Millr, fresh......... Bet 3 fy | Quart....... 6.8 &.7 | 59 7.6 11.2 . 85 
y+ Cee Raman lie? + 2 | Pound...... 7 31.5 . 22 | a 36.7 6 
Coffee... 2.2... c..ee ecu! | Ounce...... 1.1 2.2 | 02 | 1.3 2.2 08 
Pe, Daties adh iii. | with . 2 | are TT Pee | Beeritrats | 7.90 





1 The reason for the difference in this per cent and the 49.7 per cent shown above, it isexplained, is due 
to the fact that in computing the price levels the regimen was assumed to be constant. The difference 
was most marked in regard to meat, the price level of which increased by 132.5 per cent, but, onaccount 
of reduced consumption, the weekly bill was only 69 per cent higher. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





WAGE INCREASES IN UNITED STATES NAVY YARDS. 


A general adjustment was made in United States navy yard waco 
rates on the Atlantic coast November 1, 1917, and on the Paciii 
coast December 1, giving an increase to nearly all employees. \n- 
other adjustment was made in the Pacific yards in February, 11s. 
The rates for the Atlantic coast as of January 1, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1917, were published in the Monrnuiy Review for Decembcr, 
1917 (pp. 103-109). 

Fcllowing a conference with the representatives of the employees 
another general adjustment has been made by the Navy Depari- 
ment for the Atlantic coast, effective May 1, 1918. This adjust- 
ment has resulted in an increase for practically ail employees. 

The new daily wage rates for the Atlantic coast and the earlicr 
established rates for the Pacific coast are set forth in the table {o!- 
lowing, in which is shown the rates in force in all yards on May 1, 181). 
The rates here published are maximum basic rates. The maximum 
rate is the predominant rate and for many occupations it is the on/y 
rate. It is estimated by the Navy Department that about two- 
thirds of the employees as a whole receive the maximum rate of thio 
occupation in which employed. In the greater number of occupa- 
tions, however, there are one or two lower rates paid. In such cases 
the minimum rate is $1.04 per day lower thas the maximum. Each 
mtermediate rate was raised the same amount per day as the maxi- 
mum and minimum. ‘The regular hours of labor are eight per day. 

In addition to the rates given in the table a bonus is proyided und: 
a separate appropriation for persons in the service on and since 
July 1, 1917. All such employees rated at $3.84 a day or under 
are paid a bonus of 10 per cent, and those rated above $3.84 up to 
$5.76 a day are paid a bonus of 5 per cent. It is estimated that 
about one-half of the employees under the latest ratings as here 
tabulated receive a bonus. 

In the eastern adjustment of November 1 the increase as a who!c 
was about 10 per cent and to quite an extent the rates were equaliz«! 
and standardized; the classifications within an occupation were rv- 
duced from as many as five to three or less. In the last adjustme::' 
still further action was taken in the way of equalization and staii- 
ardization and in the leveling up of rates between the several yaris. 
The amount of the increase in the maximum rates varied widely, 
but the average was about 15 per cent in Group I, 30 per cent in 
Group II, and 20 per cent in Groep III. The adjustment further 
provides for 5 per cent additional for night work. 


a 
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The three groups of the table include in a general way common 
abor, semiskilled labor, and skilled trades. The minimum and inter- 
mediate rates are not shown. 


- & MAXIMUM BASIC RATES OF WAGES PER DAY (EIGHT HOURS) IN UNITED STATES 


race q NAVY YARDS AS OF MAY 1, 1918. 
CHIC | (The rate stated is the maximum basicrate. There are one or more lower rates paid in many occupations. 


\y In such cases the minimum is $1.04 lower than the maximum. In addition employees in the service 
_— on and since July 1, 1917, receive a bonus; those rated at $3.84 a day or less receive a 10 per cent bonus, 


and those rated above $3.84 a day up to $5.76 a day receive a5 per cent bonus. It is estimated that about 
























































































































1S, two-thirds of the employees receive the maximum rate and about one-half receive the bonus.] 
Cm. .= ———_ ——~ ae pe | 
. vi SS | 4 
be r, ” ow | | e = si4 = | 3 
re CB ee eee BE re ek ee As 
1 21gleg lA /glegislelZ/Fialeig 
"eas Rating (occupation). Bials # é | B18) > § roreee 3 
‘2 Elelsimnp /SlSleal/#/B 16 1818/2 
adel SISIFisisiZlsleiscis izle! sz 
: b Z > is =i s cc 5 = | 5 S ~ 2 
ISt- BGlaizizl&liFeilgsiz GCizlia isa | & : 
lier , Group I. | | . | 
py 5 Attendants, battery .............. |eeeee)-----|--0-- lensontecsas = $4.00) ssesclocces Re os ee —_— 
Ols i Attendants, dispensary........... $3. 20,$3. 20)... . $3. 20 $3. 20$3. 20)... .. $3.20)... $2.40)... wore $3. 60 
: Attendants, powder factory.......|/..... Ree "Sa lode Jeeves Silica 4.64)..... Aisin aes eo irr Mens aS = 
Avs | ES a ee Sicousa te ae Ea eae 7 |--e0- Red a = 2. 80 
q Coll MI idle << cdivcakcnoascn Oe | ad eae ae Ce ee oe a BE (7 the ROE lair 114.00 
um : SR ien cccerehaceeseees + tells neq adsiivsxsehoesd noe Ss Miacinal ad: Manaaemesth 
Deck hands, ferryboat........... lca |:----| $04 Sd IS RE Kees le acedltenn shniintiiiiiainad lepees 
Ly je i I TN | 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.36) 3.20) 3. 20)$2. 80) 2.80)... . 184.08)... 
4 Oe ctnedncncanages | 3.20) 3.20) 3.20) 3.20).....| 3.20) 3.20] 3.20) 2.40) 2. 40/$2. 40) 3.60)... 
VO- = Laborers, common................ | 3.20) 3.20) 3.20) 3.2023. 20) 3.20) 3. 20! 3.20) 2.40) 2. 40) 2.40) 3.6023. 60 
GUNES I aicccccccccscccee | 3.20! 3.20) 3.20) 3.20! 3.20) 3.20) 3.20) 3.20) 2. 40) ‘egg nae | 3.92) 3.92 
he a Pa WE i on ncn i pipe Nets eceatl SaaS ee > ake eee Reig ‘gas ike roe 
Teamsters with teams............ EES wie SEES Seth chai ioe ‘Sea eat Ackley whas Oboe Saapaics 7.04 
a- ' 
; Group II, | | | | i 
4 ES OD SE 2.00) 2.00) 2.00 2.00) 2.00..... | 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00; 2.16) 2.16 ) 
h Cupola tenders...222222202022000)71. “weet ‘ag abi 5. 76| 6. 76|.....|..... 5.76|.....| 5.76|..... ia 
SS SE SET RRR NEG DRE OS RE ES Np ates ROu:...; ae | 4.08 7 ; 
vie Hammer runners................. 4.40) 4.40).....)..... 4.40) 4.40).....).....]....- i a eae phe 
- Helpers, blacksmiths’.............}.....|..... | OE, a ccloanns | 4.00) 4.00)... | 4.00)..... Co eee eee 
Helpers, boat builders’............)...../..... ais 2 ae Se “Wey ES Des eee | 4.00 
. Helpers, boiler makers’........... 3.68} 3.68}..... | 3.68] 3.68) 3.68)... . 3.68) 3.68] 3.68) 3.68) 4.32! 4.32 
er ! Helpers, coppersmiths’............| 3.68) 3.68).....| 3.68] 3.68 3.68)... .. 3.68) .3.68).....| 3.68) 4.32) 4.32 
: ) RRR RRR Re aie eal Y ian Dieses RGR 7 ee ‘eae Luke Rr ee 
- Helpers, electricians’.............. 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68] 3.68, 3.68, 3.68) 3.68, 3.68).....| 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
Helpers, flange turners’..........- 3.06)..... wae’ 2 oe er eee Fema ee Ree ee | Labs tens 
er . Helpers, forgers’, heavy...........|..... Cv oe eager ter run RN ea WE SeGON WIGS Fst 
Helpers, general... itiinsescces 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68/23. 68) 3.68) 3.68, 3.68, 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.60) 3.60 
to Helpers, laboratory...............{..... | 3.68) 3.68) 3.68)... 3.68) 3.68|.....].....]..... | 3.68) 4.00)... 
; Helpers, laborers’.............: “ee “Sey ey alge See ere Sees hace Ste Ne niet leciee | 3.60) 3.60 
at , Helpers, machinists’.............. 3.68, 3.68 3.68! 3.68/23. 68) 3.68, 3.68, 3.68, 3.68) 3.68 3.68 4.00) 4.00 
. z Helpers, metal workers’........../..... aaa ey lt et ee a EE EN Ft eh ee 
re Helpers, molders’................. 3.68, 3.68, 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68, 3.68) 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
Helpers, ordmance...............-|..... Mictda ae er eee ee _ 2 | ESI CORRS Ope | 4.00) 4.00 
Helpers, painters’.................|..... ES) eee Yate MOOG... .cdinocos | ie | 3.44) 3.44) 3.44) 4.00, 4.00 
a Helpers, pattern makers’.........|..... ae i Sie eS ARS Re “ee ape gt Bee ee RiGee Sales e 
* Helpers, pipe fitters’.............. 3.68) 3.68)..... 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68, 3.68 3.68)... _. 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
- Helpers, plumbers’ ...............|-.... ag Redes Raey Tee bees 3.68)..... PRR SSE ON ae hiacarn 
d Helpers, riggers’.................-|..... 3.68).....| 3.68] 3.68).....}..... | 3.68) 3.68).....]..... 4.00) 4.00 
. Helpers, rope makers’............|..... es OS Ae anil ikipe ae Deep ree Shpe: vee ict 
wl : Helpers, sheet-metal workers’.....|..__\..... Se Oa 23. 68| 3.68) 3.68) 3.68, 3.68, 3.68) 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
Helpers, ship fitters’.............. 3.68) 3.68]..... ee Mc in Dinded 3.68) 3.68] 3.68) 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
¢ Helpers, ship smiths’............. 4.00, 4.00)..... "e ft Te eee = ES eee: “ay 4.32) 4.32 
- Helpers, shipwrights’.............|.....|....-|.....}esees _& «GSO NOES Nee eke mile oer Pome ees 
a el cleeaccleccutleccscle. ole. o.. ry eae Reem | lows . 
ee |. L........4....4......... | heated, Sai Re WAS | 
: Helpers, woodworkers’............| 3.681 3.68)..... 3.6823. 68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.68; 3.68] 3.68) 3.68) 4.00) 4.00 
Holders-om...........00... isda 4.00} 4.00).....| 4.00) 4.00)...../..... 4.00) 4.00 4.64) 4.64 
; 4 Inspectresses............ 
’ Fa ella aaa e 
nN Oilers were eesesecs ee Cee ee ee eee Pee ele nme el ewes eee eee 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 ee ee 4.00 seeerireee 7 
| HH trcnrae neg Risch <ateed theta Weeindocle. oc chiacodhededeaces OSS PE CORR BONG Nem. “OR eM se 
. rimer workers, female............|.....|..... ee ee SS SSS SO eee Sees See See . 
I Rivet heaters. ........ Sted dcocces| 3-00 3.041..... | 3.04] 3.04).....]..... 3.04) 3.04].....]..... yee 
Teamsters.......... ccccecccccccce! 3-52! 3.52) 3.52) 3.52) 3.52)..... 3.52! 3.52) 3.52) 3.52).....) 3.841 3.84 
1Trimming, $4.40, * Females are paid same rate, ‘At plant, $4. 
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110. MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
MAXIMUM BASIC RATES OF WAGES PER DAY (EIGHT HOURS) IN UNITED STAT} 
NAVY YARDS ‘AS. oF MAY EB 1918—Continued. 
: | ae | | | 
tr} : ~idc ee 
: mi Se Le o +} § po git 
Z : 1 - we i eit S ' 
. n ° Zz -_— ) os . 2 yn |g . b 
. ‘ = 3 S ~ 3/18 | og 3 ot Seok cS 3 . 
Rating (occupation). 2/1 “4 t | Bisisl>tel Fla = 3 oa 
= a = - s = a af 7) e | e | @ 4 
a ola |" G6 35 86 8? Ta BE- 
SIS ESS (21 e/5 13/21 E12 
eS} 3 2 o y ao = S a. 1,2 a | @ 
SR A Are FILA a2 ol;azala| a 
Group ITT. ie a Tek Be os el te ‘ 
Acetylene operators..............- $5. 20) $5. 20)... ../$5. 20/85. 20)..... oa $5. 20/35. 20;:$5. 20)/$5. 20'$5. 84 § 
Angle smiths, heavy fires........- 7.04) 7.06}.....| 7.041 7.001... .. arn see | 7.04.2... ca... 
Angle smiths, other fires.......... | 5.76] 5.76)..... | 5.76) 5.76)..... eer! ae \ PRE oe gp ‘hts . 
pC a ee, Pe ee AR Bae are ee ee ee Bee eed saa 
OS PR ERE OE el ae Ree! ae SG. 7G TB)... . foc ccclence- | 5. 76). 
a eee eee 3. 92 | Pape 4 PS | ene! 8 RR Oagges ae Rs 
OR oo ihe 5 ob nding oe oon & 60! 5. 60)..... 5. GO} 5. G0!._... ». 60) 5.60) 5.60) 5.60, 6.64 
pS EC a eee 5.60 5.60 5.60, 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.84 
EE RS a a | De RS aS ey | a eS Pe ee A oe ee 
BRON. h.cdp aw pa dcsigh psapiaicbucs ee eee Peet SPMEM ables <anldseseldn sss uasdntae =e a Ss 
EO ee a ee ee ee ee es ee > el ee ee ae . ce 
Ee ee eee ee Se Pe Se Be . ait dice ck abn bloaos Xe See, SEO 41.00 .. B 
EE EE Ee RS: SRT) Men) SS, SLY! SS ee ee eee ee : 
0 ES EE ae ee eee 5.60) 5.60'..... 5.60) 5.60: 5.60'.....! 5.60 5.60) 5.60'..... 6. 64 
Calkers and chippers, iron. ....... 5.06, 5.00,..:.4 ee Re ee: 5.60, 5.60, 5.50.2... 5. 84 
c I Ss core o hdcinh ab des s dha abloc<calooceblen Ee SS ee er eee, : 
Carpenters, house................ 5.68. 5.69 5.60 5.6% 5.60 ..... 5.60 5.60 5.60: 5.69 5.60 5.81 
Camptime Gloamers .. ............-5.; 7 Se eS Ae So EAE een See Te Oe..... 3 
I rbaw bint Shaw oe adl goo cbicucctésd costed ccs > Se Pee SR Le > ee a : 
Ce I. 0. ce ciee sis sareescdle. cc. PE ES ae eee Pt es co ey ero eye aa 4 
I 5 220.4 cducweladthddnwcwe's 3.6) 3.67 3.59 3.6) 3.69 3.84 3.69 3.69 3.60 .....' 3.69 4.40 4 
0 ES ey ey ee! Poe) Oe Ree oe jo Oe, £200 rs 2 eytale Cede ten emma eect 
Comerete WORKGFS. .........c2--c5e}..-.-  CEPee! san es ERR SS Fee *. SO; 3. 84..... £64 4 
RS, 3 wih £6b4ndw S.465 seed ae Shee ons <p ape foo. dg See EPS itcks h> naubes mae $. &* 
| ey Pe 5.76) 5.764 5.76 5.74) 5.76, 5.76..... 5. 76 5.76) 5.76) 5.76 6. 64 
CS, Sas SS cg dn Sethe chonde eralee coal a. Sa 4.83; 4.80; 4.8@..... 4.89 4.90... . 2). son) - 
PEND 5.98 kc5e<ccnetetebes o> G.4F 6.43 2.2... 6:43". .... Cw... Sf a 7 oe 6.24 . g 
BE oviceescesisesccabsétis dcdeal sco 6.09; 6.72) 9.69 9.60.....'..... 9.04 8. 69 10.09 nein 10 a 
TOMMRBORB. 0. cs ccccoccccccscienccece 4. 90} 4.90)... #. 30; 4.90°...../..... 1.30) 4.90) 4.89 ..... 1. 64 a 
SS ES Se ee eee ae ee, ee 9 TS. AE SS I, Se Std APRS Piet -Sk ama A >) 
SE Se ee ee 5.69 5.69) 5.60 5.60 5.60, 5.60, 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.60, 5.384 
Hilectrisians, eheomographh ... ... 0 Ji. .! fi enn. ne. ERE teal SR, ete. sl x 
Electricians, radio................ 6.036 6.008... ./..... 6.00; 6.00 ..... 6.00. 6.00, 6.00, 6.00) 6.64) | y 
Electrieians, storage-battery............ eee SM" ee, eed <i. BF sty, Mb SRE ed a 
NS PES EY OS Oe ee SE SS ee Ss eee Pee 4 
pO ETS ae a a ee ee ee <n ee RE ee % 
, 0 OS SS ee ae 5.20) 5.20) 5.20, 5.20) 5.20, 5.29, 5.28; 5.20) 5.20) 5.20; 5. 20) 5.52 5 
Engineers, craties over 3tons ee oe 5. 60) 5.60) 5.69 5.69) 5.60 5.60 5.69, 5.60. 5.50° 5.60, 5.69 5. 60 F 
Emgineers, electrical . ...........-.).....}..... Se ee ey Ee Re i SR EES eet ‘ 


pO a ae ee Us 2 RA oD) SME. ok | Ra ae MR ee A 2: S. 527. . 
Engineers, EES RTE: I AG TM EE a ag Tet ee ee: ive cites uf: 
pS EET RE ES. . PSE SS 5.2 
TETIOOES,, WEG GRVOE «0. oo coincccclncnesleanccleoene FS ee ee ee pe : 
po ep ea ean Sa ae eo ne Le RA SS eS Oe ee ee 
SER Ee een Ae eae. 2. hous “>. 1 Se ier Se ee ee 

4 0. : 


pO RC Ty Ta Ty re wr he wo Oe “Seq: ip Renee ers - TT 3.36... 


' 
~S 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
[oi] 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


pS FE nee | 6.00 6..00:_.... 6.09 6.08 ..... eas 6.00). 6. 00'..... bo...) BF 6. 
Forgers, drop. .......... ee Cae Tae 7 ae 5. 66r..... 5,60... 7 aa ate al 6. OF - 


IIE. on trncccceseitads« (10. 80,10. 80, 10. 80 10.80 id. $0.10. $9,...../10. 80,10. 80)..... dine } 7.32 
Foundry chippers................ | Sa Ga a OGRE! ES) SR i RE Sy MEP Rises i. 
PPAR TOUMIES «2 oon discccencans Bi inssiniininenk acne See ee oe 6.98. eo... bigs 4. 64 6.04 : 
Furnace men, forge............... RAR AEN Gv se ciuwce shemican 4.40). .... | 4.40)..... | 4.40F..... 4, 96. . 
Furnaee mon, foundry. .........-<}....<}e0---| 440)..... | 4.40, 4.40)..... | 4.40)... cc atessee | 4.40 4.96 4 


Pupmaenten. heaters ...... 2... .|.....) 4.4@.....!... i... Se eee See eee ey 
eee EE | ee ee ee ee Wish, ~USex 
CO in as hk coke ddincis of eR 32). ae ADD, 4.38). ocwdhew cae 4, 32) 4.32 4.32) 432) 5.04 5 

Cia PemerS. 2.2... 2-22-0222} 344) 3.44 3.44, 3.44 3.44) 3. 44 3.44 3.44 3.44 3.44) 3.44 4.00 4 . 


ee eee ee ee ee” ae 4.16. Fae. a eT, ee ey a 
J 1strument makers..........-....|.....l----l.2..| @24i.....lec.. eas’ buseed ‘Serre Pe 6. 24.26.32 6 
0.1 WOPKETS .... 002+ -eesecrennrelen-salecens A Es «ae ay FY 
| Ee ST" ee 5.60...... 5.60...... | 5.60)... | 5.60) 5.60)... ... ; 
Tainer SS nae Tae OH 5. 607. .... ee 5.60; 5.60. ... beouta 5. 60;}..... Boece | 6.64) 6 
| wile mem, foundiry..............}.. “4 . We sie - 
i cask Maarmegs.......... SO Sees AE ESS + Sees Se a0. teates ac » GBR s sccths <colssscc 
| oather workers.......... ot 7S aml ee. Se wR ee, Sa a ep 
Lens. grinders, telescope........../..... Te tie oo Se eesel----0 4 
Letterers and graimers..........-<h.--- ee | 5.36) 5-36)..... 5. seeeeleccee|sencelnnnee|encceleecceireses 4 
LAID ndeéchomnarinctiinmndy lle 4.43 Lema’ Lvendl 4,48 4.48. .../..... acaulaisbia SEeES Loehipe cecles-°- 
RAs snccntddtmwel sotetotisd es Mae ee 2 — tee ae Dt “se. 3. 60...) 3. 68 eesee sere ° 


1 Heavy fires, $7.04. 2 Electrical. 
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XIMUM BASIC RATES OF WAGES PER DAY (EIGHT HOURS) IN UNITED STATES 


NAVY YARDS AS OF MAY I, 1918—Concluded. 


= a ir = 
™ ‘ i «a - ‘ ; = . 3 
° ~ a? s a , - _ R 
—_ ~ _—s } ° = <— 
~ | @ ; a‘ a : , | @ ele : > 
4 P Sia x . ‘= 8 <j ad —- | §& ¥ a=] 3 
Rating (occupation). s | = ~-l[elaeaistisi=—=isilseiai sis 
3 4 z S — a = - = =~ = S&S 2 
7 > = A “= at w ~ re D 2 
gh ae tede GE €8 b68c Beek oe 
& Z s = = ” —_ e = an = KA 
Si8/e/F/e/2/3 5)/21/215)48) 3 
mu | 2 Z. Z. Ay — a Z. - Z. 5. = Ay 
_—o a a on S20 peeee eee eee ” 
Group I17—Concluded. 
Loftsmen......-- ) saddédbobscatpeorsélanes 5S ft a Pere £6. 64. Seer ieee 6flUee eee Fl 
Mai ine operators .......--+---++ $4. 40,..... 2 Se eo DE vtsaclenecales .-, 4.40 4.40 
MachinistS....... i i capsbennecker as Per OU fan... on ae & 76).....|.....28. 7% & BSS. 7... >. 84 5. 84 
Machimusts, all round.....--------)-----)----- & See ae 5. 76/$5. 76}. ....|.2.-.|---6- a ee oe 
Machinists, ee, a ee ee eee) er | Pel Ot Oeis chaise cometh . DOR cccce 
Machinists, floor or vice eS a ee Te ee eee Oy MSS SPA “Sage ae Bee: ee kane 
Machinists, torpedo... ........+-./...-./..... 2 cy | anes Sea Te ubb ulbddbels cdeelocdakls aaobtaseskbadddsladake 
Marine engine erectors.......-+-.-.|.-.--|....- A CE Ta ee, A eee ee ee ee coe ij. 4 
Masons, prick. pees “eRe e tS ee 6.00 6.08% 6.09 6.09 6.00) 6.00. 6.0 6. 00) 6. 08 6. 00 wy 6.64 | 
Masons, Stome.. ..--------- ah sated a ». 09 6.00) 6.00! 6.09) 6.09) 6.00 ..... 6. UU WW) wn eee ° 
Mattress Mmakers......-.....--- EEE ee er eee oe Tt ecceles oes - 
Melters ....--e- ae ca eee wo dil woe -| 4.80) 4. 80)..... oa DP A OS Ee ee ae . 
Melters, oper hearth. .......-..---)...00) 202 lee ee ence el eeene OE ee ee ae: eee Serer . 
Metallic cartridge Cage MAKers .. . .|....0)..0-0)-2000|.-cceloecee 7 | Ee ee es a ee Ope 
MEER ¢ catbeh denccbsednecsssiclecsue 3 6Gr..... 5: 6G 5: GO} 6. GBF... fo... i. sa ee i 
Millwrights. . ....2-.---ccceeeesceel- see 5 a ee ee ae een a ee Me Pisasaeleas " 
Model makers, wood..... Se Ee Ae bares Ee i BES BP ER RES POR ER Eee |e . 
Model tOQGRts ale coc ccccccsccece Pe a ae | ee oe ee ae ae. - Se ee ee 
Manet Co Swi scostes eR | 5.76! 5.761 5.76) 5.76) 5.76) 5. 762... 5. 76} 5.76: 5.76) 5.76) 5.84 H 
Molders, irregular woodwork... ..) 5.60).....).....)....-j..0-- BES AGRE BES RS EORTC ere Wes 5 
Molders, steel castings ee ee er ees pee ee PP oy oc. ae oe ee ees ASS! bee Lees eee 
Motormen.......---- ES el a ae eS | ee ae 5. oe 4. ee . 
Galil SPMIMUMICTS:. . 2.2505 c cece es eeel. eens BEE ocd clsnccelacedsyas ovetbenss Bi Dee scvcioweedleweckbeesanebes ‘ 
Onin . 6 diidateesnsnnn cocce, 48% 4.88) 4.88 4.88) 4.88) 4.88 4.88) 4.88) 4.88\.....)....- 6.2 23 
Packers... ..--00<- Mevectdtecs ste 3:60 3. OF 3.60) 9. GB. ....1.....!'....- 3.60) 3.60)....- 3.60) 4.08) 4.08 
0 Se AS. 4.80 4.80) 4.80) 4.80) 4.80) 4.80 4.80) 4.80) 4.80 4.80) 4.80) 5. 52 
Painters, bitumastic.............. 5.76 5.76) 5.76) 5.76) 5.761 5.76 5.76) 5.76, 5.76 5.76) 5. 76)..... 6.4 
pon §.09. 6.00) 6.00, 6.00) 6.00) 6.90, 6.00 6.0 00: 6.00: 6.00) 7.29. 7. 20 
\itern I : caben 0) 
FEVER... daadieesex er Pe eee 5. OO. Ger Mi Uiibecetlosacs + | ae Pee Rae eee 
i), a a a ’ Pe ae Set Caeee eee asthe ne 4. 72 457A. nee . 52 
io ee, A re ee Pee ‘PS, ees See DR Sod i etaltcolelewagdlvevathestiiecésahbes . 
Pipe EE ee ee a a a a ST 4. 64! Ss 164, 4.64, 4.64) 4.64 5.52 2 
bye es Pee 5.76. 5.76 5.76 5.76 5.76} 5.76 5.76) 5.761 5.76) 5.76} 5.76, 5.84 *4 
Paasterets. ... anes poimthpaaaae moe oO &. OF 5.08 5 Oa §.98)..... | 5.92) 5.92) 5.92! 5.92 4, 6.64 
Plumbers, house. .............---/ 5.76; 5.76, 5.76} 5.76) 5.76) 5.76) 5.76} 5.76) 5.76)..... 5. 76) 5.84.2... 
ig | el A 6.76 5. 76). .cx« 5.76, 5. 76). ....|.-...| 5.76) 5.76) 5.76)..... 5.84. 5.84 
Polishers, buffers and platers.....) 5.69 5.60 5.60) 5.60) 5.60) 5.60......) 5.60! 5.60} 5.60) 5.60 5.54 5.84 
So eee a ee . 60 TE RE Oe ee Se ae Pas ae . 


Punchers and shearers............ t. 40 
Railroad conductors. ...........-.|....- 
AE PY Bs Et ae 5.04 
CS ee ee ees Se i < 


4 
i ed 
5 
5 


04) 5.04 5. 


Fee 
| 


SG 8 ee al aif, SM LS Re eh CAD eS 


Rodmen....... aia peicteael eee 
Rollers, brass and copper....... 


5.04 5.04, 5.04 92) 5.5 
a 5, 60}. ....| 5. 84 4 
GoGirls s&h elec obs Rwtigsdéés 


ROG SR saceeskiesscosnwe VOR ee “FRE Dee ee Oe eee ee ee ee ree ee ee 
i Ee ee ee es 6) | 6A ee 5. 28) 5.28) 5. 28)..... 5.84 5.84 
0 TE ae ae eS ee Se A SE Se as ee } es eee - 
Saw filers....... te ME Be ea 5.92) 5.92'.....| 5.92) 5.92)...../..... 5.08) 6.92).....|..... 6.64 6.64 
ES ee Pa See ee he TS? Se 3.3 ith 
Sewing-machine operators. .......\..... Bes AS oy AEE SRE RP St ER EP Ses 
Sheet-metal workers..............| 5.60) 5.60) 5.60! 5.40) 5.60) 5.60, 5.60, 5.60) 5.60) 5.60 5.60 6.64 6.64 
Ship fitters. ...... sesccecccecececel 5. 70t 5. 76.....| 5. 70 5:76... .cleceae! 5. 70} 5. 76) 5. 76) 5.76 5.84 5.84 
Shipsmiths, heavy flres..........) 7.04, 7. 04,.....| 7.04) 7.04)..... | Se ol 7 Oe. 5. 84 S4 
Shipsmiths, other fires. .........., 5.76} 5.76)..... 5. TO 5. TG... eleccee, &. 76+ 5: 76 5. 76}.....)..--5 -- . 
Shipwrights...... egeecsceccces ---| 5.60) 5.60}..... 5. 60) 5.60) 5.60.....) 5.60) 5.60) 5. 60)..... 6.64 6.64 
el ee ee | | Soa SR ER eae sear je ME PE ae Se Ee ee ee 
a eR ey Ske Slay, Sa ROR Homer aera i See 1 Sa eer oe 
ceed. POOR ag hE ER AaRe fT laa Oe ee: So Re eee ee eee a|seeceleeeee 
ect... . eS aR DREN Priel SOD 5 | ERG, RRA VEE A es a ee ee ee : 
a ee Se’ fe eee ae ee 08 ccke 5 ee ee eee ere eee . 
hy, EEE SRE RT i Bee 4 Fy Se eee oo] BS. POlscsselooe-- 1.08 ..... 
TOGMONNED s 4s sedcsceesccaccdcces| 6.24) 6. 94l.....|..... 6. 24) 6. 24)..... 6.24 6.24! 6.24) 6.24 6.08 3 


Tool sharpeners | 


OCI al | 
Trackmen 


oeeeseccososcccccccccces!| 4.00 


ri | ie pea a ee ee Ok | 2 pete Gece reas Rae 
UPR cctccdstacenesecscecs| 4.46) 4.48'..... 4.48 4,48] 4, 48)..... SOR Escalon ark 5.44 14 
hu RES net I RR NRE 4.32) 4.32)..... ‘es Fe” Po Seem hem oben ee 
Wh OR ee 5.04) 5.04) 5.04] 5.04) 5.04)...../..... 5.04) 5.04) 5.04) 5.04..... 5. 44 
Ki iw GRRL Rag Pe ge Pe ae he eilesnnal SE Geicaeeibeesd Gitlin 
Li RSIS MRE a Gap oe Lo Re en eee i? Ware eae ee z 
Woodworkers, aeroplane,........-!/.c000leecceleccccleeees oho tae me See Bee cee FY ese ee 





1 Forging. 
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112 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
WAGE RATES FOR ARMY CONSTRUCTION WORK, MAY 1, 1918. 


When the War Department began the construction of canton- 
ments, camps, warehouses, etc., made necessary because of the \\ ar, 
it was provided that all civilians employed by contractors or by the 
Government in the building operations should be paid the generilly 
accepted union wage scale of the locality or the prevailing wage rate 
for unorganized trades. The term “locality”? was interpreted to 
include not only the immediate vicinity, but the general territory or 
district from which the labor supply was drawn. 

The rates paid on the works have changed from time to time for 
the different trades and places as the rates have changed in the 
territory. The following table shows the prevailing rates in effect 
on May 1, 1918, in the principal trades on operations under the 
construction division of the War Department as reported to the 
department by officers in charge. The rates are per hour except 
as noted. Information was available for several other traces, 
but not in a sufficient number of places to warrant tabulation. 
At the time of the compilation reports had not been received 
from all points of operation. Some trades were not at work on 
May 1 at certain places and had not been for some time, and it is 
probable that in a few instances higher rates would have to be 
granted were operations to be resumed. 

The table states the locality, the occupation, and the rate of waces 
paid. The regular hours of labor are eight per day. Generally time 
and a half is allowed for daily overtime and Saturday afternoon and 
double time for Sundays and holidays. 

Care should be exercised in comparing the rates of one city with 
those of another as it is probable that some occupation terms have 
not been defined in the same way by officials in different places. It 
is also probable that the character of the work of an occupation 
differs in the several localities. 

First in the table there are given the wage rates at the National 
Army and National Guard camps. Next is presented the rates on 
all other construction work under the charge of the construction 
division, arranged by geographical districts. 
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SE = eae 
| Black- | | Black- Brick- | | Brick- | Carpen-| frPem Calk- | Cement Cement 
Locality. | saiths.| SMuths’| ors. | Vers’ | “ters ters ers, | aDish- | nixar 
| *| helpers.) “’ ~”* | helpers. ¢ helpers. oe | ers. _ 
| | | | 
NATIONAL ARMY AND NA- 
TIONAL GUARD CAMPS. | | 
| 
Alexandria, La...........+-- 50 30 873 | .25 60 30 3 30 | 2 
a . i ee 40 30 624 | 25 40 30 40 | 624 | 30 
IEE, WEB. « ccccpeneqecsce| 50 30 eee 52 46 30 50 
Charlotte, N. C........ eeccee 50 25 60 | 25 50 Co —— 40 25 
Lemit Hf N. Mex eaeskaanewes 874 374 874 | 374 75 25 624 50 sf) 
Fort Sill, OKIa. ....cccevccee 60 | 5 874 | 35 60 | 35 50 624 5 
Fort Worth, Tex............ | = 683 30 100 |) ~—=6(30 674 | 25-50 S14 75 66 
Greenville, 8. C.....ccceccee | 40 20 | 40-45 Ss .lUTL oS OF eee 4 | 2w 
Hattiesburg, Miss........... PRED beccesssboegeccssleenceses 30-60 |........ Res haat 
Ce 45 25 eee Fee) eee 75 
Linda Vista, Cal............ | 623 423 75 | 37] 58623 "5 wil ial 624 
OS SRT ee | 50; 2% 60 25 50 | 224) 354 40 
Montgomery, Mids denadcaers 75 | 40 624 | 25 == 2 I 50 62 2 
Palo Alto, Cal............... | 624 50 | 93% | 625 83 5 eS 814 | 6 
Ss partanburg, ft, Se Se! ee aes Pee eel | 50 | 224 | 35— 40 224-25 ore 224-25 223 
i aco, meisato*aeenscras<+-4 BD ihia wgindest 100 | 50 65 ae 45 | 75 | 30) 
merican Lake, Wash...... 50-55 433 8 eae rae 75 37 624 683 624 
Admiral, Md..........--..-. 623| 37 | 75 40 Ns ME Beets ack: 32-47 | 35 
Aten, xl geraphbapppdnde 625 | 35 | 0-75 |........ 50 | 30-35 30-624 | 50-65 
totiiedt onc ewemena 65 | 374 | 75 | 50 65 374 | 50 75 } 
Battle Creek, Mich.......-.-. a feces oss | 75 45 | | 8 ee ase mad 55 | 45 
SEE ie Oe ye S ee 60 OD, luesenes 60 | 10) 
8 ge ence joke 2 RA He 40 Oe dncieobad 70 
Des Moines, lowa........... 674 40 864 40 | 70 | eer 70 40) 
Fost Huey, Rams........... 80 37 85 wf 65 373 | 60 65 37 
yo ong <n aged og Lie eehedews 624 | 334 874 35 624 | 40 | 45-623 624 624 
attee MOCK, AYE... .......... 64 35 874 35 eRe 40 75 30 
DIE, BT bs 4 5ckénceacse 5O | 30 70 | 45 50 | 30 50 60 | 25-30 
Petersburg, Va............. | 72! @ 75 4 | 57 | 45 45 65 15 
Rockford, Ill................ re 7 | 45 | 625) 45 70 SE Bessa +... 
Wrightstown, ‘et 7 Pi eR, ie! Gea i i: lt Sa 45 65 5 
fe i ae 60 423 SP bexnasees 624 374 | 624 70 rs 
Black Point, Fila ek ae. 60 55 75 40 60 | fee 75 | 40 
Tenafly, N. J........--...-- 75 | 433 70 | 374} 624) 373 56} ma) 3 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION | 
WORK. | 
District 1, 
ST eae Ae ES et Ss eee ae. ee ee 
New Britain, Conn.......... | 40-55 | 35-40 | 60-75 |........ 55-65 ae Fl... | 40-60 | 35-45 
SS Te: Rees Bees 50 2 Sw ae Ae 
New York City, N. Y....... 50 433 _ ¥ eee 624 OE C5 Fins «5c 70 
Fox Hill, N. Y.............. 663-75 | 424 S14 | 424 624 me 624 70 
Otlovane, N.Y ......se0%...- SDP Bae preeeee 6x} 40 eee he 
SG ES ESE: Set See Meee Seas 56} i a BS Be 
Mineola, L. aa Bi hic $5.d bob wees eet a "gia 374 624 374 | 622 % | 37 
Brooklyn “ee itiaate cnaagoetteel RS ER ew 593 ” See Ae Ce 
Arverne, ts ee ees ee Tae WED DI Sede Sar es 624 i _ y SRS 2 ee eee 
Baldwinsville, N. Y........- "50 pee uote 65. 10°  f awekse aoe 
BN IES Be csccceccvccace’ 75 be ae bata cine 55 42} _ i BRR ee 
ee ae 68} 433 75 45 | 65 374 62 > 
Bonhamtown, Ub Miban<eoves | 624 50 70 | 40-45 | 524 Weta... 75 
oe cer NJ eben caragees 60 40 70 | 423) 624 ee | 65 1() 
DEL Me A oc ckbbes sacs se ALLO NETEA Bean ae) ae ae ide. a« 624 | gf eee oes ee 
Woodbury, N.J............ JRC Sea sik 2 W Exceed i +, et pete | a 
Cape May, Wisse... eee, Ye ee SS ae tO ae ES Gt & PP) Ee eae? eae © Pee 
eS ee | 62 _ } ee Sere: Taira agri i casa ee ae 
Little Silv = er 50 |  R egeetes Cees | 65 | | Se Seat See 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 45 | 35 80 | 45 70 35 62} . aa 
Pittsburgh, OO a ed op SEES URGES Tene eaer 71 An ENE ae 
‘Tullytown, Pa pea ee a 62} iP ncdectend Pe: TS OES. RRR Sele 
Delaware City, Del .........|........ ee ie Say i Se See 624 
Baltimore, Md..............| 50-60 40 7 | 40 | 623 Oe | 624 35 
Fort McHenry, Md.......... 56} 40 75 40 | 624 MP tismacical 625 
Aberdeen, Md.............. | 62h] 439] 75 433 | 62h) 9 40 Joo 2022. |} 62h | 75 
Curtis Bay, Md............. 50 40 75 43% | 624 | a Soe | 624 3 
0 ee ae Bae 75 314 | eer Rosita’ 4 ae 
Washington, D.C..... ee GT Se 75 373 62} | 35 | 62§ |........ | 35 
Perryville, Md......cccccese] 623 | 432] 75 |........ OE icscuas ‘Omen | 623 |........ 
| NEG TS Te Sica a TED Co =e oe 











1 Rate per day. 
2 Gasoline engineers. 
§ Rate per month, 
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4 Rate per week. 
6 Housed free. 
6 On concrete mixers, 











7 Outside wiremen. 
® Hoisting engineers. 
®Gas engine. 
























































TION WORK IN EFFECT MAY lI, 1918. 


hour unless otherwise specified.] 


| cians. 


- ——_ a 
| Ce- | 
| ment | Chauffeurs. 
| work- 

| ers. 








i 30 1 $3.00 
25 1 $2.57 





, 7h 1 $3.00 
an | 30 | 20 
50 | 1 $3. 00 


224 | 4 $21.00 
374 





| 35. |4$20.00-$25.00 
yidlbes 30 
q | 37) |} $4. 00-85. 00 


| 35 25 
nama 30 
20 20 


eee 3 $85.00 
374 |4$18,00-$24.00 
62} | 1 $3.00-$8. 50 


a @=——s nw wees 1 $3.00 
E 30-35 |4$15,00-$18.00 
3! 15 

1s thidss | 4 $21.00 


4 405 4 $35. 00 
% } 99 1 $3.00 
a 45 | 1 $4.00 











‘epeere “**ee ee ee ere eeee 
PE, Vow ncepacieeae ame 55- 
ie ees $18.00 | 
|. . 2. +. 2{ #$25.00-$30,00 
Patel 1 $3.00 
| % ae eet 4 $25.00 
eee. | ee 3 $90.00 
3 | 433 1 $4.00 
40-45 4 $25.00 
4 35 374 
35-433 | 1 $4.00 
caged) oo $24.00 
| tage “ 4 $24. 00 
35 | 35 
Ee P d 35 
hanwas > 35 
— ° 35 
35 4 $25.00 
624 4 $20.00 
Breen z 32 
35 | 40 
bolas 4 a a tte 
40 35-59 
10 Registered engineers, 
1! General engineers. 
12 Car fare paid. 





- he 1 $2.00 
"25 | 1 $3. 00 
59 419 
35 1 $2.00 
oom 8 $75.00 
eg eb 
tae 4$17.50-$20.00 


; | 62) | 374 5565 | 
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| helpers., men. 
| } 








i3 Includes 25 cents per hour for board. 

14 Weekly rate, pile drivers; pump, boiler, and mixer, $30. 
16 Hoisting. 
16 Ship—ts 
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Bloctric|Electt ‘© Electric! il re 
s = — - D, eers 
line men’s Engineers. station- steam 
| helpers ary. roller. 
| 
iy ee 350 Bus 
60 -) IW Dicacescasnechewsecesenuieene 5 
50 “ied i Bere Sea Ree 
55 ee a aa ee nm oe 
75 nt: (20 baswdiecwedl —  Miiesscae aousials 
75 35 a 60 5 
623 a ee 75 674 
8 PSS FO Ta Reet Pee err ee 
(RES BA 624 624 )) 
Ee RE See ee CeO 6 | OO 
60 | a a eee 60 60 
60 35 300 | S2A-100 [occcccce 62 
75 | | ee Saree Cee ea 75 
50 | 39 fe EE RE oD 
70 | 30 | 17.00 Sy eee i ee ‘ 
G24 | 374 Se eee" } 75 
824 | 30-45 50 | 72 
Al we gE Re ee ier 
H24 |3% 10 io-*34 73a | 75 
714 0 50 60 | 50 
| ee Se a ee ee -_ 
624 i D2" 2 er ae Ses 5 
70 i Pe Se? tecncvesen 69 
684 06 $l ee Sl oo 
49 . 2 624 id 50 
EE Se 10 65 175 40) 55 
40 4) 10 40 | D) 
60 45 i «(7 | 5 
50 12h 40 0 50 
65 37h } ov 62 75 
75 10 § 60 65 70 
6 134 Sli 81} 81g 
| 
| | 
| | 
SOS Seen TPP. gsee Sap Rs 79 , 
Sh a ee ae eee See ee 2} x1! 
Se ae ee ee Os} 
> 90 3 56} 75 
EOP Rta pee ae $37 caaiedaasil 
‘ > 
f 
er he Se en ee 7 cece 
OS} one” eee eee re ee (7 ee i 
“*eese-* ) ee 
ee eee es ot Se 14 $33.00 aeanitedidiiiadel 
SOS 6SSOle og 666 SOOlS 0 666 06 016666 66SS)] 066 Sc SSO CoO SEB ESeSelecceesecoceces Leu ecccecced 
68% (314-373 | G82 |............].- : 
eeeecece er. rrr. secleceeceeeseessleceeses io 
Sa 70 70 
iaationeachasindabenwaws i$3 ) 
60 374 40-50 70 50-70 
65 314 7 2.) §.., nee 70 
Pod! alg ieties eee bate $6. 50-$7.00 625 75 
lg CARRERE Rar. AY Cae 70 i”) 
Pets othniaten RNa a 1 yl Gee ee Se) a MRE ber 
pacdcsecinvoccepaibeshoges 70 a Tecasiiosne 
5 a Seer a eee a ee 


coc ec ce wt cece cesatioaesccer elses eseesesseeioeesseeseetaseecares'seseeeesse 















































































116 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
WAGE RATES PER HOUR ON ARMY CONSTI 
nent Soon ie ees poms | i 
Black- Brick- Carpen- Cement ,, ; 
Locality. Le os smiths’ a | layers’ ay! age ters’ pg finish- — j 
 iataee Po ‘ae * |helpers. . ers. mx . 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
workK—concluded. 
District 2. 
| } | « 
Vig Point, Welistcntanesiemiee 50 | 35 75 | 30 53 an ree oe i.2.. 
OS SS ae ae eae 85 | 374 624 OD ledeabins 70 | 35 | 
er ee eee eat 30 53 30 | 40 60 | 30 
SY BS « ncddebeoncocuretsesesls ctbesee oO he caedaes | 62) GO* lecvadent a 
Newport News, Va......... 350-624 230-40 375 330-40 353 330 | a ee 
UE PEG, WO. a cccccccccdectecces REESE: Eee sacsieiaainanie 53 sae ee ee 
ea RSS See aS 53 se 60 30 
Hampton, Va............... @-@ }........ 75 |1 $8.00 53 31.; 50 GO | 25 30 
Charleston, W. Va.......... 60-75 374 75 373 625 37} | 60 60 | 374 
Ee RS ee eee es SOE bocchsaee 3 53 331 | 345 340 | 330 
iy ae Ae Bare 5) 25 | 35-50 ey ne 50 | 25 
Charleston, S. C............. 50 | 28-33 45 33 1373-30 _ aes tendo Beaks 
SS Ee ae 50 | 35 a ee Fe 50 25 §30-35 | 3-60 |..... 
I AE. oC cnbbueschensidadee sens laaiteneen ae es | 50 es 1, weeed ee 
RE Bee ee er ee ne ee | 40-48 | 30-35 |........ 85 | 30 
RR ERE ARIES! 60 25 50 3 | @ 4 | 25 
CSS SS ees a Whats aece 50 20 | 50 70 | 20 
NS ae 50 | 7 20 50 2 | 6 70 | 23 
District 3. | | 
Dayton, Ohio............--. 4 | 35 80 50 60 |2235 | 62] 50 | 35 
jG MUIR, 2. cccccccclesndsccclecceeacclecees cote ces esos a eS Pe | 
Indianapolis, Ind...........|....---. i Theane 75 |42}-45 57h Ps Lake dend 60 35 
CRBONRO, Bb n dh. oc cc ccbscccces 75-81} | 45-50 70-80 | 45-50 | 60 673 45 
ea: 92! 824 50 625 35 624 5 | 35 
Belleville, Il 85 35 624 Oe Ieabesde S.) 40 | 
SM Ms Bln ccasccnccccelscesoses Seeadatiied RS Se SE ee ee ee eee ee eee 
ES eee Boe a ee. Ss es ts Ae ee Se |. aaa 
Mount Clemens, Mich....... BB jnccgccce Se Tnedocdow a ee ee ——.? OW beewss.. 
District 4. | | 
Nashville, Tenn............ 55 | 30 gees 55 @ 1.4.4 a 
Montgomery, Ala........... 50 nee: Cee SA 75 25 Sea Oe 75 60 0) 
Pike Road, Ala............. _ 3 BESS SS Seer 2 ae 75 60 
Ee Ae TS SS RT. ae AS eee eee 
West Point, Miss........... 374-62} |........ fe oe | oe-@e -}.....2.- 7 40 50) 
Lonoke, | See eas 30 874 30 60 30 60 60 30 
District 5. | 
Des Moines, Iowa...........|..-.-+-- | pebuband | 65 aaa 65 40 
ND TOs acs <o2seccdedhsanececs Sey. 85 40 70 ed SRE Pn 623| 50 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans...|........|........ 874 | 40-50 60 | 40-80 |........ lg 
Omaha, Nebr..... ..........|..---00- Lssesoss 75 35} 60 BB jncoecese 7 35 
District 6. i 
Fort Sill, Okla.............. 62} 35 874 35 gp ee | ~ebnndive 60 35 
Fort Worth, Tex............ 68} 30 7 25 674 i, asences 75 25 | 
San Antonio, Tex........... 45 30 7 30 62} | 30-45 |........ 62} 22 | 
Leon Springs, Tex.......... 50 31h 87 314 625 ig SOR 87} 31h 
Benbrook, Tex.............. 683 30 ee 67 gy REESE ee 
_ \, RS aEsreryee 60 40 74 30 62 og) SR 624 30 
NS 555 GEbbL cad sep acntaleds estes wanqecs chess gesee 62 oe, SE eee 25 
Houston, Tex............... a ae ae a 624 ge BRE Se ae 
San Antonio, Tex........... 50 22 874 | 40-50 624 i RE 624 30 
Districts 7,8, and 9. 
i Fort Worden, Wash........ Ee A  .: Ee ow, ERS | eae 
b Fort Stephens, Oreg...:....}... Oe Fn EE RE RE AR SE - Tl lncadotimisesconpe 75 434 
® San Francisco, Cal... .ccccccleccecccclecccccce , = eer +  * ee . Se ae 814 56} 
A San Pedro, Se seidhwebobané 6 50 75 50 eat 40 eee e eee 684 56} 
3 San Diego, Cal.............. 62 37} oe Weakeeana 62 SOE inedotens 625 40 
€ 
F 1 Rate per week, ‘Rate per week, with board. 7 Hoisting. ' 
; 2 Rate per month. 6 Sewer pipe. § Gas. 
' 3 Housed free. § Rate per day. 
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Engi- 

neers, 

ditch 
machine. 


| Engi- 


neers, 
station- 
ary. 


Engi- 
neers, 
steam 
roller. 


POSES RHEE HEH EHH EEE HEHE EEO EEE EH CHEER HOH EEE 














1 Per day and $1 for board at one job, 


ra 2s hr © eR ON a 
Ce- Elec- | Electri- Electric) ”1 tric metric 
— Chauffeurs. | tri- | cians’ | line | pl | wire- | Engineers. 
4 a cians. | helpers.) men. ‘helpers,| ™en. 
oJ — ~ 
| 
, | 
| 
| | | | 
“4 39 |1$17.50-$25.00 | 60 | 30 
_ ee 374 80 | 47} | 80 374 OT i a 
DO leccdssovesdstce 54-56 | 30 | 56 ON A CORES aire 
cae ES EE ee Se i ns ears Spee ae 
330 | 3 30 356 *30-40 | #56 5330-40 SY eon 
ale i ee es a Oe Siaivatalived ones 374 
‘ill 1$14.00-$25.00 Sk @ ee OR es BRR 
25-30 | §3 | 31 | 50 a 
40 1$25.00-$35.00 70 | 313] 65 RRR RRS ERS 
S98 Lustsdecnele ct PEE Ieccoctus | 350 3 30 
, oabanuleneabetensniin . 50 
idl 214-36 59 31 
paket 6 $2.00 (62}-75 40 | 75 
P 223 | CO BEES Ee es eae ae Seer peer 
24 | 313 |50-60 |........ 60 
BP Rie | 60 30 | 60 25 60 
9 _.. 2+ /1$17.50-$25.00 BE «BP Bites tedinpessaslctbsnadeligrosseensns 
E 25 |4$21.00-$25.00 «|S ee | 50 RS kre 
. ' | 
a | | | 
: | 
4 30 | 37) 40-60 | 35-45 | 50 | 35-45 40-60 |.....0...... 
. i eee Es | Se Se ee, eee 50 
4 | 35 |9$80.00-$90.00 | 57 | 25-35 | 
3 BB 2* sees" Se RE RE 53h 78h 85 
| 35 | 35 | 56 | 50 | 56; 35 564 
gy! 28 By UL NB he) evens nem Od ee. 
le www eee eee SOCSS CHEE CHEESES CHEESES EEE EEE CEE EEE CEE CE EE eee! 
. 5 ee as a bnccnadinndcdbbalsessendeladeuehtia vaccwéonddnecvnsesetce!teveesedsdthiebah 
5 ree * piandpausaseds that addi Ebalinsabica cticnew cedbube dined cabwktudanlsoddeute os 
r | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| cia AST of 3 iat -) et a 750 
| 25 | 6$3.00 | 70 | 25 | 70 25 70 
pee | 6 SRR: er ee SR Speer 6 65 
1 45 1 $25. 00 SS er oe ae eres: REE! SHPO 
30 1 $21. 00 65 | 30 65 9 aa it enegeen 
| | 
ace t= | 
peer SO RD 3 ae ag EE Se. ISSA ee ee Se ee 
50 | ph eee Te Te oe FRE, 7 87h 
. RE Mie Bet 5 oc, sPececsccsces 
Pe Ss AGM CSE 783 2 it ) eee eee 
Perso  ) 1 eee 45 75 eee ae 
25 6$2.59 | 9692 | 38-45 950-689) 38 |........ Nie pawtate ead 
20 10 30 ext 25-35 | 68% | 25-35 |........ Swat e nana oe 
es ae 633} 314 ai| 3/........ 2 $150. 00 
a 6$2.50 | 683) 38)| 75 _ gf Serre Pie 
| 30 |! $4.50-$5.00 | 70 12 35 12 70 af «es “Soper 
Ey ee OE RPE 62} Tee APS Sere Seen 
degen 1 $20. 00 i | ee eee 624 
| 30 8 EE Ee ee eee, Senet ee 
| ove chneieniuinbnalita oe Te one | eee ft eee 
Be ah ee ar ee See ge See, EE eae eee 
Do ca Ba oe. occ sadelecccceccioostupasion danielle 
| 425 373 oie 45 65,% GD Lissccacdibeencodsends 
|--see8 375 NE EE Gebel 2 
* And $7 for board at one job, 
® And $3 per day. 43 And $1 for board at one job, 
' 
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118 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
WAGE RATES PER HOUR ON ARMY CONSTR T 
l 
— 4 Se ne Ma- Me- | Paint-| Pi 
‘ neers, aborer. - Me- aint- | Pipe 
Locality. steam | siers. \carsiers.| common, chin- |Masons.\nanics.| ers. | layer 
| shovel. ists. | 
| 
| | 
NATIONAL ARMY AND | | 
NATIONAL GUARD | 
CAMPS. 
Alexandria, La.......... Se Eee eee 9 Ome eee: me §.. 3.0.4 ee 50 
EES ESE Ee St SS 25 75 60 50 40 
DICT EEG... ccchihianh tS RS, ees ees ef... 32e... 50 
Charlotte, RDS i 50 | 25 25 623 60 624 50 2 
Deming, N. Mex........ tlle MRD aa aa | 2 25 624 | 2874 625 75 \62 
ys <email pemeoamn Ye | 35 35 60 | *87h| 60 60 
Fort W orth, epg 624 | 60 30 ee wees gd ER 60 
Greenville, 5 . & TUNA C ee eae “rvs OR: teats , Oe i TS Sees ee ee ee } 18-2 
Hattiesburg, Miss......- ee ie J ee ares 6 aay _ | apRSTS Sa 1... Oh. Beccaus >< = 
OE aa A tiated Tene ed re? Bes Rae “eee Bs ds 
Linda Vista, Cal........ fee 1 $4.50 | 40 | 60-75 75 60 | 1 $4.00 | i 
Macon, VN ae Sr Se eee) ee 224 75 60 | 50 50 
Montgomery 7 iat 824-100 | 40 25 25 | 60 624 | 35-75 50 
CT sein RT ea | 564 | eee eee a 68% ; 
Spartansburg, S. C...... RIOR SRE Se 223 | gt roe Re Bo dacbds< 25 d a 
| TR KER eaiNaRe 30 | | ) pes yr a. cad. 624 b 
Aineriean Lake, Wash.. ep aie 56} | J re eee sheets 795 f 
AGeawel, MG ......20-<: , SO 5 | 50 | 30-35 47-55 i 75 55 60 | 
“Sees eee OS (ae | pS ee aes 40-655 f.......- > 
Ayer, ox caecex $34 624 50 374 | 50-75 | 75 | 50-75 625 
Battle C reek, Mich...... 70 60 | 45 10 60 75 | 60 15 f 
Chillicothe, nahin’ TRL Aga iis ¢ 45 | 33S af See eae 55 
Cohiumbia, 8. C.......... i ee ee. 25 7 RTS eee Se a Berea 
Des Moines, Iowa.......|....... ape : aE ANE 1!) mares 864 | 5 624 
Fort Riley, Kans....... 75 6 | 50 | 373 | 65-75 | 88 | 50-75 65 fi 
San Antonio, Tex....... . ae “one as: i... ys SR 62} 
Little Rock, Ark........ 7 Saaee x0 | Oh Sarr ck ae et 60 55 
Louisville, Ky.......... 40 (350r40| 45 | 30 45 |" °0° "| 45-52 | 50-60 
Petersburg, Va.......... 8$75.00 ...._... | 45 | 25-30 73 | 75 85 | 50-56 
eGGmeneG, Bm..........-.- aes Le al ail REE 75 9 625 524 
¥, rightstown, ON i ee” i 40 a ae Ee Eee 
Yaphank, Long Isla ind, . § Pee Mer ee? 37% | cues 70 _ ie Sees 
N an 
Black Point, Fla........)........ 55 | 15 10 293-95 | 70 75 75 60 
J! ee Sh} EY eee’: ” 37h 62} eae 624 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION | | | 
WORK. | | 
* District 1. | | 
} | | ' 
Ae er ees Ee lee eS, OP moe | Le Ee eed, EF G24 locccee. 
New Britain, RE AS PEP 45-65 | 40-50 "ee RE: a ep A See SS ee 
Saybrook, | aie ye chee Rapcngeh Repeat 7! ie Re Ae gapeh, ERE ) a 
SE, Sl? GE Se eae Pe! SC - nG BRERESS ae 
Pox Hill; N. Y.......... _ | et ee ae RT ae eeseeane 60 624 
ee ee ey te tne ntsc cece ole ere * ta | oti | ae 
pa arte ile alates wey gle Aekelcanes : iigied es a RE need . je ae 50 
Mineola, L. %, ti SEGA pill Peele DSSS 5 aeee 374 1840.00 75 62 624 
Brooklyn, N 0 a 2 Sn ee eee s i ag ee ee ee errres) (etree 
Arverne, L. te SEE a Res RES: 3 |“) SEE AS = | Be SR Re Se eee 
Baldwinsville, 3 AMOR ies ilaieet teehee: 40° Bile Sete i, anak L anegenal 1 OS 
AMET Uennecc@iwscinadecocctnncocces Seana aul 40 iho Kem cnditign {+ om eure } 45 |..... 
Newark, N. J........... 1$175.00 |........ | 45 37 wef el Mee 75 | )~= (G24 i 
Bonhamtown, N.J..... tee ee 35 (624-75 ated |. 2. ool 9 eae 
GS Rn sc ndinietisl sacs sce 625 425 | Tie b. ease , a RY See | 
I Me st ie aw one's oni oda al © RR et RE Pee ok ey ieee Pare 
Woodbury, N. J........ 5833.00 |........ 45 | BNE lo cctntibins ns eit foom © 4 4 } 60 ! 
a FR fa ly ie of ne: SR REE * RR, Fn! Ekin RES AE 
te cblecaces ak gy SS owt ee SY See 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 954); 62 45 Me \istdndbed 00 cendleebecees G23 |«---- 
I TS edad cleach nee yt ee Sh lwadencs _- Bi ae eee: 65 
Tuilytown, Pa.......... | oe? eae 35 Oe ee Se eee eer ere 
Delaware City, Del...... as aber | ee oy ee, Ss Se Tsse0- 
Baltimore, Md.......... 70-80 | 30-50 |........ Ss; wot & 20 0 
Fert McHenry, Md...... ee 56 | 564 35 | 65 75 '8$30.00/; 56} ( 
ALcrdeen, Md..........-) OL |o....--e| 43% | o| 6] | | 60 ) 
Curtis Bay, Md. ......./'$175.00 | «deat alii 35 at te ae? ee i...... | 
Edgewood, Md........../.....+0. aes Se ® Processes — pevesses JSS ae | 
Fort Howard, ON neg ae de romana waarre ie anretens erareets A eee eee 
Washington, D.C...ccoc} 70 jacceeeee'BZh-40 | 30-35-37} |........{ 75 |--2e-e- | 2} |.....--. 
Perryville, Srp e ED ‘sescseed mawens .! Ml écwedeue hscesss' SPU G24 |. cecceee 
4 Roofers, metal, 624 cents, 7 Rate per month. 





1 Rate per day. 
2 Brick masons, 
* Stone masons, 


8 Rate per week, 
§ Auto truck, 


6 And board. 
6 Roofers, metal, 703 cents, 
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Plas- 


terers. 





1 ~] 
' Ye 


70 


Plumb- 


ers. 


1 
81} 


SD -310 +31 HM -3 +) 
Le ~ 
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© First class. 
it Slate and tile. 
2 Includes 25 cents per hour for board. 
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=—- > , 
Engi- | 
sicniate neers, | Gla- | Hod | Laborers, | M@ |. Me- | Paint-| Pipe 
' steam | ziers. carriers. common. | Sin, | °?S-chanics.| ers. | iayors 
shovel. | ists | _ 
| . 
OTHER CONSTRUCTION : 
WorK—concluded. 
District 2. 
Eat POUL, VOcewsscccccs $175.00 |....... 39 ae 4 eee ie Semitacesi... ; 
ares, ye Ridegeciudarel $175.00 | 62) | 374 35 | 62} 70 62} 724; 50. 
ee eee ee Oe } 36 30 59 ae ee SRE 45 
Saltville, Va. ........... | eonbanill ees Stead 35 ‘ral ives OP ieledess. 
Paty more. a ©7e 3n..... 340-45 339 40-60 75 | 80-85 | 45 |........ y 
‘ort Monroe, Va........ — Te. Ss auradaneiel 9 Rees ee Se ee a ; 
Morrison, Va............| © 38.00 |....... eee «| eee ee 50 4 | 6 a 
Hampton, Va........... | 53-58 | a ae | 40 25-30 | 53 75 | 53-58 53 q 
Charleston, W. Va......| See | 374 es ST <2 eee eee 55 | 4 
Azalea, N.C............ LN ecepdllie “ekees Rts? RO Sed OE Ceaeen ofvee q 
Fort Caswell, w GO. ncven levine heawid BRE CS ae > 2 ae Ge: Cee eet r 
Fort Moultrie, 8. C...... Sent dienastb ERR OS | = ee Se eee eee 2 
Charleston, 8. C bunbskna ees Jecesees 28 25 | 59 Sh. bétaecee a 4 
Charleston, aes aE ee eer 18} |6$2.50-$3.50 50 Ob. liakiicew 51 
SOMMIGR IAPR... ws cccccéscs _ J ESS Se ce 25 eer ee See 
Augusta, Ga............ 40 | Ble ana bins 223 | Snteane SD bemse nt 
Pensacola, Fla.......... SP AES AE RE i PPR Pies Senctie 40-48 |... a 
Fort Dade, Fla.......... CRS NEES ee eee 25 | me Eee a eee 5D | * 
Arcadia, Fla............ Lise aiiaca dled SESE Tee 2 eae Seaham Sedehens 60 2 =z 
Arcadia, Fla............ 6$4.50 | 58 20 20 | 50 70 50 50 4 
District 3. | | 3 
Dayton, Ohio........... 60 55 | 50 30-35 |........ je 55 | 4 4 
Jeffersonville, Ind.......)......... ree | 45 OD Ri ons Me thee <«s a 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... ees Sears Le did  § here Tee: ecg 55 
Chicago, Il..........-.-- Bao a Se ees Sachitivee. _ i, See a |... y 
Rantaul, M-...eeeeee.| 100 | 55 | 45 x oer: 35 | 62) See iinet 1 3 
Belleville, Il............ Redaupeane Salesian a ee i ete Disccncstewbees | 50 é 
Mount Clemens, Mich...).........|....... in cepeitil DPE OB Eiesceses loodtpeee | @ \........ it 
District 4. | | | : 
Nashville Tenn. ........ one a OS SEE eae ee cree 50 |... : & 
entgotary, Ale TCS, A aa ASME, RR 25 Se a RI ite sem 50 El 
ike ~ | “eee A hil copia a I aia 0) Ca RN BS 50 |. B 
I cchicccccadlseontzcxd;socess een etme 26-373 |........ eee, sere et FT a 40) i 
West Point, Miss........|......... eee: Se exact _ gf Steak agen 65 50 |... j 
ER a cbccdecnccelecécccese 60 39 i See 873 | 50-69 60 : : 
| 
District 5. | | 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa..|......... 50 OS a Pee HS aed = ee 573 | 
=) 2 ees SORES baa oad oh ee 2 2a Pe ae 624 
Fort Leav ‘enworth, Ce eee feyraeee bails thaieter aa See Jneeeeeeeleeeeeeee loesccsns 
_ _ ESE PRESIRR PON eae _ 2 sane B cdiende DN apceteual Dnelsines 
District 6 | | 
Fort Sill, Okla.......... a ee 35 OD: Ristewnes octane 60 
Sp aber \- SER Seen cae Penman eS 25 Bt ae eee ee | a2 
ntonio, Tex....... 2 ea eee ae eee 74 62 ¥ 
Leon Springs. © ste ik sak scabsiesswehs cee ste ft ee Se Neha eaeerees--- 
gg as obec subek sags cubes scwnshsscacesy ee Tee iia ag aici '56}-60 
Be ea SO Se SE ee BP Soenesuve 874 624 60 | 3 
EEE ee a Sees i SS See | beddacceBeduce-a|.-- 
Houston, | REgaa 623 i 2a BED. feavecccs 60 
Se UN is no ca ctebn npecnclacoccsclecocscedce Se ae ee Pe 625 | 40 P 
Districts 7, 8, and 9. 
| 
Pe PE, WOM ccaiel. nc dhs conlabéecvnlocoorecs 43} ee Fe: te 48} | 
Pe I, CE sich a cagccoclesssowclecoes cv’ 9g Se Ee 56} - 
ee a er eee ee —— SS eS 687 
San Pedro, Cal..........|... nT ee een 3 coer eee sede alieess 56E | 
San Diego, Cal.......... ee See See | eee eye Pee 62} e394 
* ab 
1 Rate per month, * Housed free. 6 Rate per week, with board. 
3 Metal, 62} cents. 4Rate per week. ¢ Rate per day. 
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7 Pipe layers and sewer men, 
S And 


» Metal, 70 cents. 
# Brick and plaster. 
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1 Plus expenses. 
12 Sewer. 
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WAGES OF FARM LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A comparison of the prevailing wages of male farm labor in tho 
various States in 1910 and 1917 is given in the March, 1918, number 
of the Monthly Crop Report of the United States Bureau of Crop 


Estimates. 


Wage rates per month in hiring by the month or season with board in 1917 ranzed 
from $21.88 in the South Central States to $36.23 in the North Central States west 
the Mississippi River and $44.25 in the Western and Pacific, with a national averave 
of $28.87. Without board the monthly rate for the United States was $40.43, with a 
range from $30.80 in the South Atlantic States to $49.46 in the West North Centra! 
and $63.59 in the Western and Pacific. Harvest wages with board were as high as 
$2.77 per day in the West North Central States and as low as $1.55 in the South At- 
lantic, while the United States average was $2.08. The rates without board were 
35 to 59 cents higher in the various sections. 

Outside of harvest, day rates of wages with board ranged from $1.17 in the South 
Atlantic States to $1.91 in the North Atlantic and $2.03 in the West North Centra!, 
and the United States average was $1.56. Without board the rates were 35 to 95 
cents higher. 

As a general average for the whole country, the increase in the rate of wages per 
month with board in 1917 over 1916 was 24.2 per cent. The increase over 1910 was 
50.3 per cent. In the average rate of wages for harvest labor with board the increase in 
1917 over 1916 was 23.1 per cent; without board, 22.7 per cent. For day labor, out- 
side of harvest, farmers paid 23.8 per cent more with board and 24.7 per cent mor 
without board. The general fact is that the rates of wages for farm labor increased 
almost one-quarter in one year and about two-fifths to one-half in seven years. 

The lowest relative advance in rate of wages from 1916 to 1917, 12 per cent, is found 
in the Western and Pacific States in hiring by the day with board for work outside 
of harvest; and the highest, 36.1 per cent, in the South Atlantic in hiring by the month 
with board. 

The South experienced the greatest effects of the increase of farm wages in 1917 
over 1916, expressed as a percentage of increase, but the greatest effects in terms of 
absolute increase in dollars and cents were felt in the other great groups of States 
most of all in the Western and Pacific, next below in the North Central, and third 
in order in the North Atlantic group. The largest absolute increase in wages in the 
South was in the South Atlantic States in hiring by the month or season with board. 
Monthly wage rates increased absolutely in the average for the United States by 
$5.33 in seasonal or yearly contracts when without board, and $5.62 when with board. 
Day wage rates increased by 30 to 47 cents in the several varieties of contracts. 


The following is a statement of the detailed wage data for the 
years 1910 and 1917. 
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MALE FARM LABOR. 










































a —————————————_—____ EE Ee a. anes i, a — — = 
| 
Per month. | Perday atharvest. | Per day other than 
harvest. 

' eri Tae mi ntpay 

State and division. With Without With | Without | With Without 

” board. board. | beard. {| board. | board. board. 
‘ - 4 Se 2 = eee —_ 
1917 1910 1917 1910 1917 | 1910 | 1917 | 1910 | 1917 | 1910 1917 | 1910 
ad sl ori - | 
Maine.) lijteiinscetdes $36. 00 $23.50 '$53.00 |$34. 50 $2.39 $1.50 /$2.88 $1.95 $2.02 $1.23 |$2.56 | $1.60 
New Hampshire.......) 35.00 | 23.50 | 51.00 | 35.50 2.28 | 1.35 | 2.86 1.84 1.92 1.18| 2.50! 1.65 
Vermont... ------00ees | 35.00 | 25.00 | 50.00 | 35.50 2.40) 1.75 | 3.00! 2.25 1.98 | 1.211245) 1.80 
Massachusetts. .....+++- 38.00 | 22.75 | 58.00 | 37.20 2.10) 1.42 | 2.85 | 1.92 | 2.00} 1.2212.55] 1.66 
rode Island..........; 31.00 | 21.00 | 48.00 | 34.00 2.00 / 1.35] 2.90 | 2.05 | 1.90! 1.12! 2.45 1.6 
Connecticut....-...+se- 35.00 | 21.00 | 52.00 | 36.00 | 2.21 | 1.55 | 2.85 | 2.00 | 1.85 / 1.07! 2.50! 1.55 
Newt WAR. 3 cedenteves } 35.00 | 23.50 | 48.00 | 35.00 | 2.52 | 1.80} 3.04! 2.22 | 1.94) 1.28! 2.47 1.66 
p FORME... canctnnccenl | 32.00 | 19.50 | 46.00 | 31.50 2.45 | 1.70} 2.81 | 2.15 | 1.95 | 1.11] 2.40] 1.46 
Pe mnsyh Es copsestes | 30.00 | 18.75 | 45.00 29.00 | 2.29 | 1.50! 2.80 | 1.96 1.80) 1.04] 2.35 1.49 
North Atlantic...| 33.26 | 21.65 | 48.06 | 33.19 | 2.39 | 1.63 | 2.89 | 2.08 | 1.91 | 1.17} 2.43 1. 58 
ey Le | 29.00 | 16.00 | 43.00 | 24.75 | 2.311 1.35 | 2.80| 1.551 1.75| .98|2.16| 1.22 
MeSUEME « dc icccucseces | 24.060 | 13.530 | 37.600 | 21.50 | 2.17 | 1.26 | 2.59 | 1.64 | 1.52 88 | 2.00 1.18 
ND ST -| 22.00 | 14.00 | 32.00 | 19.50 | L.75 | 1.15 | 2.20! 1.44! 1.25 78 | 1.65 1.01 
West Virginia. ... cee 31.00 | 19.40 | 45.00 29.00 | 2.00} 1.28 | 2.50 | 1.65 | 1.55 94 | 2.05 1. 27 
North Carolina. ........ | 25.00 | 13.60 30.00 | 19.50 | 1.40 | 1.03 | L.95/ 1.28) 2.18 73} 1.50 47 
South Carolima......... 18.00 | 12.00 | 2.00 | 16.50 1.20 -9 | 1.4 112; .% .70 | 1.16 et) 
GelRGIS.. ..camtevddvocses 19.00 | 13.00 26.00! 18.00 1.24 -98 | 1.42) 1.23); 1.00 73 | 1.31 ) 
WieEGs. . ... cadiineaencl 22.00 | 15.00 | 33.00 | 25.00 1.25 1.10 | L68/ 1.46! 1.14 96 | 1.55 1.32 
South Atlantic...) 22.44 | 13.77 | 30.80; 19.75 1.55 1.07 1.90! 1.33 | 1.17 7711.52! 1.01 
————— (————— Sas] om = SS nt ————S=>= — = = => 
PEPE ee ee 38.00 | 21.00 | 43.00 | 29.00 245) 1.67 | 2.95 2.07 | 1.88 | 2.290] 2.37) 1.57 
ey 2 29. 00 | 20.50 | 41.00 | 28.40 230. 1.70! 2.80} 2.07 | 1.65! 2.141 2.10! 1.45 
eee 2 eee 33.00 | 24.50 | 44.00 32.90 2.60 | 1.90 | 3.15 | 2.30 | 1.85 | 1.32 | 2.32] 1.63 
ee ae 34.00 23.00 | 47.00 33.00 2.56 1.64) 3.10} 2.10 1.97) 1.22 | 2.50 1. 66 
Wisconsin... ......2.-- 36.00 | 26.00 | 52.00 | 37.25 240 | 1.76 | 2.98 | 2.20 2.00 / 1.35} 2.52] 1.78 

North Central 
east of Missis- I | ; 

sippi River..... 32.44 | 22.94 44.98 | 31.81 | 2.48 1.75) 3.028 | 2.16 1.86! 1 24 } 3. 35 | 1.61 
Minnesota.............. 39.00 | 26.00 | 54.00 38.00, 296 223 3.53] 2.65) 2171 1.481277) 1.90 
RRS eo ae 41.00 | 28.00 | 53.00 39.00 2.83 2.12/ 3.20) 2.51 | 2.23) 1.57! 2.76| 1.98 
ee ee ER Ores | 29.00 } 21.50 | 39.00 | 29.50 2.12) 1.55! 2.55 | 1.93 | 1.44| 1.02 | 1.82! 1.32 
North Dakota.......... 41.00 | 29.00 | 60.00 42.00 3.40 2.40) 4.35) 3.03 | 2.45) 1.60/3.30) 2.20 
South Dakota.......... 42.08 | 27.00 | 61.00 | 39.00 | 3.30 | 2.35 | 4.00 | 2.95 | 2.52) 1.54) 3.15 2.00 
BPORONOEE.. 3.5. dow dids cca 39.00 | 26.50 53.00 38.00 3.10 2.14) 3.77 | 2.60! 2.32} 1.57 | 2.95 1. 96 
NE ae 33.00 24.00 46.00 , 34.00 | 2.90 | 2.18 3. 40 2.57 | 2.00} 1.42 | 2. 50 1.84 
is 


North Central 
west of Missis- 





































sippi River..... 36.28 | 25.10 49.46 | 35.45 2.77 2.01 | 3. 32, 2. 43 | 2.03 | 1.38 | 2.57 1.77 
Mattudky... cca dibcscse | 24.00 | 16.00 | 33.00 | 23.10 L84 1.36 | 2.25 | 1.71 1.20 95} 1.50| 1.12 
Temmessee. .......2..20- | 24.00 | 14.00 | 29.00 | 20.00 | 1.49 1.14) 1.85.) 2.44/ 21.02| .77/) 1.35! 1.02 
Alabama............... | 16.08 13.00 | 24.00 18.50) 1.13, .98 | 1.45) 1.26) 1.00) .85} 1.26) 1.05 
ee eee | 17.00 | 13.30 | 24.00 | 19.50 1.13} .93/ 1.42] 1.22! .95} .83} 1.27 1.10 
Louisiana .....cccccccce 19.00 | 13.50 | 30.00 20.25 1.20) .90/ 1.51] 1.25! 1.11! .77/ 1.39] 1.02 
WOES. .n ccc cdbbchhscose | 25.00 | 18.00 | 35.00 | 24.50 | 1.67 | 1.22 | 2.05 | 1.57) Lae] LO4}]1L65/| 1.32 
ee ee 28.08 | 19.10 , 40.00 28.10 | 2.40 | 1.60 | 2.86 | 1.97 | 1.65! 1.11 ' 2.10} 1.47 
Arkansas.......+00.....| 23.00 | 16.25 | 32.00 | 24.00 | 1.65 / 1.20 2.02] 1.55) 2.20} .90/ 1.58] 1.20 

South Central. ...| 21.83 | 15.28 | 38.07 | 21.90 | 1.57 | 1.14; 1.94] 1.47/| 1.18] .89/ 1.53 15 
Montana......... bxiia | 46.00 | 38.00 | 70.00 | 50.00 3.00 2.05 3.79 | 2.80 2.441 1.77) 3.30; 238 
eee 45.00 | 35.00 | 68.00 | 49.00 | 2.64 | 1.90 | 3.57 | 2.50! 2.15 11.73 3.17! 2.29 
Colorado. .............. | 41.08 | 29.50 | 60.00 | 44.50 | 2.64 | 1.95 | 3.38 | 2.47/| 2.15] 1.47) 2.7 2. 00 
Yew Mexico. .... tae | 32.00: 24.50 | 48.00 | 34.25 | 1.80, 1.46 2.20 | 1.88) 1.55] 21.12) 1.97| 1.58 
Arizona oansga cocecscess| 48.00 | 30.00 | 68.00 | 40.00 | 2.40 | 1.72 | 3.10 | 2.24} 2.22} 1.34) 2.83 2. 04 
Cte. ...... tdieahnwosl 50.00 | 35.00 | 68.00 | 47.50 | 2.73 1.7 ) 3.25 | 2.20} 2.42) 1.55 3.00) 2.00 
Nevada......sessceee0-| 50.00 | 37.00 | 72.00 | 54.00 | 2.65 | 1.82 | 3.25 | 2.38 | 2.25/ 1.39 3.00) 1.96 
Idabo........... coeeee, 51.08 35.00 | 70.00 | 49.50 | 3.12 | 2.20 | 3.80) 2.50) 2.48) 1.70 3.20) 2.27 
Yashington......... e+e) 47.00 | 33.00 | 66.00 50.00 | 3.00 | 2.42 | 3.60} 2.78 | 2.40) L.72/ 3.10) 2.26 
Oregon....... sseccecces| 44.00 | 32.00 | 61.00 | 44.50 | 2.72 212) 3.30 | 260) 2.15] 151 | 2.89) 2.07 
California. . ............/ 43.00 33.00 | 63.00 | 47.00 | 2.56 | 1.98 | 3.15 | 2 43 | 2.04 | 1.44 | 2.67} 2.02 

— -™ 
Far Western.....| 44.25 | 32.69 | 63.59 | 46.48 | 2. 69 | 2.02 | 3.28 | 2.52 | 1.87 1.51 | 282} 2.06 
United States..../ 28. 87 ion od betel 27. 50 | 2.08. “1.45 | | 2.5 | 1.82 aed 1.06 | 2.02) 1.38 
| I \ } } 
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EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 


The Bureau of Statistics and Information of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently published very comprehensive dat 
regarding the average weekly earnings of labor in the factories of 
New York State for the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918. The fic- 
ures given are reproduced in the following table for the State as 
whole, and at the bottom of the table are shown the average weekly 
earnings in New York City factories and comparative figures for 


factories outside New York City. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MARCH IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES Op 
NEW YORK STATE (INCLUDES ALL EMPLOYEES IN BOTH OFFICE AND SHO?P), 








Average weekly earnings in March— 


























Industry. 
1918 1917 1916 | 

Stone, clay, and glass products........................-- $18. 79 $16. 49 $13.76 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products .......... 20. 26 18. 96 | 15.75 
Lime, cement, and plaster.............-.....-..--- 19. 65 16. 41 13. 26 
Be, Se NG IEF io o.oo cic cnvcccdcdccccoacccucs 16. 85 13. 49 12. 01 
PiduceteeiinddenGcivtbngudtberreeeoudwssecewsesede 18. 13 16. 19 13.72 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. .................. 21.74 18. 07 16. 00 
Gold, silver, and precious stones... ................ 19. 68 18. 11 15. 85 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc. .................-... 19. 23 16. 79 14.09 

Pig iron and rolling mill products. ................. 27.95 23. 53 18. 93 
Structural and architectural ironwork.............. 21. 25 19. 39 16. 29 
Sheet metal work and hardware.................... 17.93 14.94 13. 28 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery....................-... 21.73 17. 22 16. 35 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus... .... 22. 47 18.18 15. 29 
Machinery (including electrical apparatus) ......... 21.05 17. 43 15. 80 
Automobiles, carriages, and aeroplanes !............ 23. 01 19. 54 17. 08 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops. ....... 23. 57 18. 74 16. 47 
Boat and ship building. ............................ 24. 37 20. 97 2.19 
Instruments and appliances.......................- 18.15 | 16. 04 15. 16 
a Oe ee en ee ee 16.77 | 14. 80 13.12 
Sawmill and planing mil! products................ 16. 48 | 14. 48 13. 21 
Furniture and cabinet work. ....................... 17. 51 14. 86 13. 21 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - . ... 17. 26 16. 78 14. 93 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products............ 15. 58 | 12. 80 11.10 

| 

Furs, leather, and rubber goods. ....................... 17.13 14. 88 12. 89 
pe hetaths dbtwdlndaccupse os daviccuavebhecdic 17.07 14. 93 12. 03 

I I I Bias dacscweccesincscsccccccccscees 21. 87 17.27 13. 66 
IIIS a bok dance sob on om diendsccbscdcccce 17. 63 15. 48 13. 72 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods. ............ 15. 81 13. 47 11. 97 
Rubber and gutta-percha goods .................... 16. 34 14. 42 12. 10 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluioid, hair, ete............... 14.58 12. 44 10. 49 
Chemicals, oils, 8 ee See os ee 18. 60 16.19 14. 04 
Drugs amd cinemtinals .. 25. 2... 5.2 ce cee ccc emecnse 17.13 15. 61 13. 89 
Paints, dyes, and colors...................22...2..- 17.72 15. 28 14. 68 
Animal and mineral oil products................... 19. 61 16. 39 13. 81 
Miscellaneous chemical products. .................. 18. 46 16. 68 14. 40 
POG 6 os wh cadccdecssbo Rae diets dclth ol dv dhb des cb cbecdda 19. 69 15. 74 14. 64 
Printing and paper goods. ...................-..-....-- 18. 67 16. 47 15.71 
Paper boxes and tubes ...............20..-ccceceeee 13. 64 12.12 11.11 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ......................... 14.74 13. 16 12. 38 
Printing and book making ...... eer ae Oe ee 20. 46 18. 04 17.33 
Des. 2s o Meds 6-55 Gesitcdncdébebesiededchic bandde 14. 60 12.13 10. 58 
Siik and silk goods ..... Bedi ‘ odks 12. 83 11.37 10. 34 
Wool manufactures. .............-.---2000e odie 15. 67 12.77 11.12 
EE ae eee ee eee ern 15. 34 12. 80 10. 64 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods. ......... 14. 07 11.38 9. 98 
Other textiles and allied products ..-............... 15. 64 12. 80 11. 04 
Clothing, millinery, laundering, ete ...................- 16. 01 14. 02 12. 48 
BEGET OGIMIE 6c coco nb scccccccccccee vosdess ER 16. 60 14. 60 12. 65 
Men’s shirts and furnishings... ................---- 12. 50 11.27 9.91 


1915 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MARCH IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES OF NEW 
YORK STATE (INCLUDES ALL EMPLOYEES IN BOTH OFFICE AND SHOP)—Conel 1. 





—————————— ——————— 


Average weakly earnings in March— 





| 
| 








Industry. os tenameces —_ - 

| 

is «| «697 «| gis =| Sas 

} | } 

j | 

Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc—Concluded. 
Women’s clothing. .........-- Ditednvthabduivedeiens $22. 37 $19. 44 $17.25 | $16. 32 
Women’s underwear and furnishings............... 12.72 11. 26 10. 07 | 9. 36 
Women’s headwear . . ........-.-+++-.-eseeeeee eens 19. 99 | 15. 91 3. 46 | 12. 40 
Miscellaneous sewing. ..........-..-.-ec0-.-------- 9.98 9.35 9.14 | 8. 68 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, etc.................. 2.31 | 10. 56 | 9.45 | 9.15 

' | 
Food, liquors, and tobacco. ..........-...----+--0-.-00. 15. 87 | 14. 16 | 12.70 11.77 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products.............. 20. 42 17.33 | 15. 56 | 15. O4 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. ....... 15. 05 | 12. 50 | 11. 49 | 10. 06 
Groceries not elsewhere classified . . . ne ae wey ee P 4 18.21 | 16. 00 | 14. 29 | 12.88 
Slaughtering, meat packing, and dairy products. ...| 19. 57 16. 68 | 15.13 13.72 
Bread and other bakery products. ................. 15. 02 13. 44 | 12.31 11.58 
Confectionery and ice cream. ..... Poet aaw et os Pianeds 11. 23 10. 85 9. 82 9.74 
a OE eer re eee eee 22. 64 20. 01 19. 24 18. 80 
Cigars and other tobacco products. ................ 13.12 11. 54 9.58 8. 53 
ee a a 20. 41 18. 28 | 17.11 | 15.20 
Total, all factories in State .. .. ........ccccccesss- | 18. 71 15. 79 | 13. 96 12.65 
Factories in New York City. .................... 17.91 | 15. 68 | 14. 20 12. 99 
Factories outside New York City ................ 19. 14 | 15. 85 | 13. 82 12. 43 
| | | 














1 Factories manufacturing airplane engines only are classified with “ machinery.’’ 


The chart on page 126, taken from the source just referred to, 
shows graphically the course of average weekly earnings in New 
York factories from June, 1914, to March, 1918, in comparison with 
the course of retail prices of food in the United States. The infor- 
mation on which the chart is based is as follows: 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NEW YORK 

STATE FACTORIES AND OF,RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


(The figures are indexes, with June, 1914, as 100. Those for prices are derived from the relative prices pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.] 






































1914 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 
Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age age age age | age 
Month weekly | Retail | weekly | Retail | weekly | Retail | weekly Retail | weekly} Retafl 
earn- food earn- | food | earn- | food earn- food | earn- food 
ings, |prices—| ings, |prices—| ings, |prices—; ings, |prices—| ings, |prices—~ 
New | United}; New | United; New | United| New | Uniied| New | United 
York | States.| York | States.| York | States.| York | Siates.| York | States. 
fac- fac- | fae- | fac- | fac- 
tories. tories. tories. | | tories. tories. | 
} } ! 
| 
are! Loe ee, eee eee 98 104; 107 | 1os| 120 129 132 162 
PORTURY ...5.0 edeubebitwiisssleescencs 98 102; 108; 107; 121) 134 139 163 
a A TS RIESE 100 99; 110} 108; 124] 134 147 1 156 
gE 8 A SS Ese 99 .i9e. ca. eo ie S S 
BY occ cusshosbdecbelp sc secctloccceace 100 101 ; 112 | 110 | 127 | | ee eee 
PED. cccenthunsdiala 100 100 101 101 113 | 113 | 128 ee See 
GUY. vo ccccdoahaneni 99 103 100 101; iL} 112] 127 | o> epee 
August. ......ccccoos 99 108 102 101 114} 214] 220) 151 ]-........ aliens 
September.......... 98 108 101 ee oe Se ee 5 epee epenee 
Oeteber... ..secedeone 97 106 105 104: 118} 122) 136 | | Ree a ad 
November.......... 97 106 106 105 | 119 | 17 ae ane . ee ee: 
ember........... 99 106 106 106 | 122 | 127 | 139 | 159 |....+.-.|--+-. 
Averageforyear.| 98/ 105) 101 | 102 | ae ee a) ae ae 








—- 


' This figure is supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1918. 


In the table which follows are given the rates of wages paid to 
workers placed in employment by employment offices in the United 
States on the last day of April, 1918, or the date nearest the last day 

@ iy April on which workers were placed, in 33 selected occupations. 
In. a few instances no report was received for April. In such cascs 
the figures for the preceding month were used. Data are presented 
© for 151 employment offices, comprising 44 Federal employment offices, 
® 11 Federal-municipal employment offices, 11 Federal-State employ- 
= ment offices, 3 Federal-State-municipal employment offices, 1 Federal- 
© State-county-municipal employment office, 8 municipal employment 
§ offices, 1 municipal-private employment office, 46 State employment 
offices, 1 State-county-municipal employment office, and 25 State- 
3 municipal employment offices in 41 States and the District of 
© Columbia. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMeEwy 
(Fed.= Federal; Sta.=State; Co.—County; Mun.= Municj 
































Cleaner 
scrubber 
femal 





$45. 00-60. U0 m 





ee eee ee ewne 


§. 00 


2. 10- : 


(y 
U0 


6. 00- 8. 0 
90 -.3 
8, 00-10. 00 
10. 





State, oe om kind of | Bjacksmiths. |Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. 
Alabama: F 

BA NORD 5, . dvewons adhe suede. sasees dices seb adh de su ddaue odswnddcsse $0.50 h. 
Arizona: : 

Phoenix (Fed.)........-- $5.50 d. Oe oy eer ser 6.00 d. 
Arkansas: 

1 ittle Rock (Fed.)....... .50 h. .52 h. $0.75 h. .60 h. 
California: 

Los Angeles (Fed.-Sta.- 

ON, SS 4.50 d. 5.25 4. 6. 00 d. 5.00 d. 
Sacramento (Fed.-Sta.). .|$4.00-5.00 d. .54 h. 7.00 d. 5.50 d. 
San Diego (Fed.)......... A Bc scholt. ch dened weblion dg andnesd an 5. 00 d. 
San Francisco (Fed.)..... 5.80 d. oR Se fl eet eee Pee 6.60 4. 
eS, nt odes cedinenese de dat aghees sh sees eekig 4.50 d. 

Colorado: : 
Colorado Springs (Sta.)... GD Bie bidssccgs ccc ci gclecnss eosceesee 3.25 d. 
ee gee Seeeer ee Peete, eet ss ee eee | 2 a lpeneree sneneee 
Denver No. 2(Sta.)....... «oF SY a ae ee eee - 52} h 
Pueblo (Sta.)..........-- 4.00 d. Oh ee artrt sae 52h h 

Connecticut: | 
NED CP OELAIUILD , ale cccccncccccesclsoveccedccossee lenccccccccesee - 60 h. 
LD, a hacebingabishacdnccacnceddeseguncdiacesesinecoscasocasoa 26 hk. 
NM Ro il cdi ackisansas<lsdonesssdbeceos |o-ececcccccese | 4.00 d. 
ES SRE SE EE Sle. ee ee a eee ore eae © Se oe 
SR SE IS Sa Son ee ee ey cupaaes seen’ EES oe 

Delaware: | 
Wilmington (Fed.)....... . 723 h. pM Powrcnsetsestes . 623 h. 

District of Columbia: be : 

_ Washington (Fed.)....... . 62} h. 62} h 75 h. - 623 h. 

Florida: * len we sees 
Jacksonville (Fed.).......)........ceceeecleceeeccccccccneleoecccesccccee| $0. 55- .62} h 
- | tp ea ea Fae aes ee ere ee eee er 

ee PEFR SO: ST Se ee me: Ce eee 55h. 
eorgia: F 
Athen (Fed-Bte.).....-. .60 h. .60 h. eae 2. .50- .65 h. 
Savannah (I’ed.)......... 51 h. 58 kh. 5.00 d. 4.00 d. 

Idaho: 

Boome (MuN.). -.. . acccoces TS ee, | Oe ee oe - 62} h. 
Moscow (Fed.).........-. 5.00 d. 5.28 d. 6.00 d. 5.28 d. 

Tilinois: 

Chicago (Fed.)..........-. .60 h. > 2 ee oe _ 55 h, 
Chicago (Sta.)............ .45 h. .48 h. 8 h. . 45- - 60 h. 
East St. Louis (Sta.)..... .48 h. .50 h. . 87} h. .70 h. 
EEG. 0-5 cb co doacsls <sssokeuavcse< eeeeeeerreeten eee prpeees eeeeeeee rere 
Rockford (Sta.).......... 45- .50 h. | .45 h, .75 h. . 623 h 

Rock Island-Moline (Sta.) -65 h. |$0.52- .75 h. -75 h. - 62 h. 
Springfield (Sta.)......... .65 h. .50- .65 h. .65 h. 5 h. 

Indiana: 

RD, ot snabidngeeed checensavahicdsseberestigrtape tiscvscestssccece 
Fort Wayne (Sta.)....... 45h 33 b. 70 h. -50 h. 
i ee. , cc cbahesoedadcdesehaspeosncoahes<ses 45 h. 
Indianapolis (Sta.).......|....22.-.2sececlecenceccccsccceleccccceecccees 55 hb. 
Eouth Bend (Sta.). ......].....-02- 2-2 ee nlewe cece ene e ceca lec cccececccecclenccecccscences 
Terre Haute (Sta.)......- 7 ie gt EO A a Se Ae -60 h. 

Towa: 

Diet Makes (FOG. Bta.) oct cdc vcs ccciscccclccwcdsccceccceclecoccccsovcevsiccoccsorcccescs 
Davenport (Fed.-Sta.)...|....--....--.-- Pee Me hae pe. Se a TRE 

Kansas: 

Toreka (Fed.-Sta.)....... 48 h. 52 h. 87} h .65 h. 

Kentucky: 
Te od. i di ben cesta badoadnenhae .75 h .40- .55 h. 
Louisville (Mium.-Pri.)....cleccccccccccccssloccccccccccsnccfeccedcescccccs 50 h. 

Louwisiena: 

New Orleans (Fed.-Sta.- 

| er see. ae 4.50 d .45 h. -70 h, .55 h, 

Mary land: 

Baltimore (Fed.)....... oa SOs STR a OB SW Be cccpecccsces. .623h 

Massachusetts: 

Roston (i ed.)........ ame 1.35 h. 1. 2 ee ee + ae -70 h. 

Boston (Sta.)....ccccccses -50 h. .60 h. .55 h. .55 h. 

Srringfield...............| .47- .60 h sO Bi. Bidcduccascests -60 h, 

Worcester (8ta.)..cccccce! ofO~ «45 Dy becccccccccccccclocccccccsccees 3.50 d. 
41 And board, 3 And found. 
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BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1918. 


Pri.= Private; h.=Hour; d. 


= Day; »*.= Week; m.= Month; y. Year.) 
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———— 


Cooks, male. 


Cooks, female. 





21.00 w. 

60. 00-120. 00 m. 
0). 00O— GO.00 m. 
95. 00 m. 


17. 50 w. 
50.00 m. 
3 75.00 m. 
70. 00 m. 


18. 00- 21.00 w. 
8.00- 14.00 w. 
14.00- 15.00 w. 


Tere ererer reer) 


90. 00-110. 00 m. | 


| 20.00 w. 
1.50 d. 


75. 00-100. 00 m. 
| 75. 00 m. 


$50. 00-100. 00 m. 
10. 00 w. 

12. 00 w. 

12. 00- 15.00 w. 

| 18.00- 25.00 w. 
&. 00- 20.00 w. 


eee ee ee 





$75. 00 m. 


5.00 w. | 


|$40. 00 -60. 00 m. | 





30. 00 m. | 


40.00 m. 
40. 00 m. 
2 40.00 m. 
12. 00 w. 


30. 0-35.00 m. | 
"700-12. 00 w. | 
135.00 m. | 

30.00 m. 


8.00 w. 


Drivers, team- 
sters, etc. 


3.00 d. 
3. 50 d. 
3.00 d. 
4.00 d. 
5 


£15. 00-18. 00 v 
35. 00-40. 00 m 


Dock laborers. 


| 


} 


Hod carriers. 





mA 


eee meee meee eee 


| 
70. 00 m. 
40.00 m. | 


9. 00-15. 00 w. 

4 50. 00-75. 00 m. | 
6.00 w. 

8.00 w. 

10.00 -12. 00 w. | 
10.00 w. | 

7.00 w. 


6.00 w. 
10. 00 w. 
12.00 w. 
8.00 -10.00 w. 


eee eee eee eee 





.00 d. 
3.00 d. 


2.75 d. 


3. 25 d. 


3. 25 d. 


2.25 d 


ae 


18.00 w. ! 


. 25h. 
3.00 d. 
16.00 w. 
18. 00 w. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


1 60.00 m. 
+25. 00- 60.00 m. 





30. 00-40. 00 m. 
5.00 w. 

6. 00 w. 

3 25.00 m. 

50. (0 m. 

10. 00 w. 


8. 00-25. 00 w. 
12. 00-20. 00 w. 





eer eeeeeeeeeee eee 


18.00 w. 
3.00 d. 
15. 00-18. 00 w. 
3.00 d. 


§ And board and room. 





- 30h. 


eee eres eet eee 


.30h. | 
3. 00 d. 


eareer esate eetee - 


50.00 m. 
40.00 m. 


40. 00-50. 00 m. 
35. 00-40. 00 m. 
30. 0045. 00 m 
42. 00-50. 00 m. 

30.00 m. 


35. 00-45. 60 m. | 


eee ee eee ee eee eee | 


CORR RH eee 


1 2.50 d. 
60.00 m 


35. 00-50. 00 m. 
5. 00-50. 00 m. 
35.00 m. 
45.00 m. 


5. 00-60. 00 m. | 


4 
45. 00-60. 00 m. 
35 


35. 00-50. 00 m. | 


25.00 m. 
30. 00-35. 00 m. 
35. 00 m. 
30. 00-50. 00 m. 
30.00 m 
35. 00-45. 09 m. 


50.00 m. 
45. 00-50. 00 m 


40. 00-60. 09 m. 
15. 00-50. 00 m. 
16.00 w. 
3 


9 


25. 00-45. 00 m. 


40, 90-50.00 m. | 
3 40.00 m. | 


35. 00-40. 00 m. 
3 40.00 m. 


25.00 m. | 


Cee eeeeseeeeeneeee 


¢ And room, board and laundry. 
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RATES OF WAGES PAID TO WORKERS PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT pBy 
>— a EE — ———— —— —_—_—— -_-— ; ——— —_— ee , 
State, city, and kind of | House Inside | Laundry Laundry 
Office. servants. wiremen. Laborers. — —o 
male. female. 
Alabama: 
Ne re eee Sein eek et Wt Aor hates dcccuasieatanmen suc 
Arizona: | 
Phoenix (Fed.).......... OSS, a 3.00 d. | OS 8 
Arkansas: 
little Rock (Fed.)....... 5.00 w. $0.75 h. a a ee re $8. 00 
California: 
Los Angeles (Fed.-Sta.- 
I dp epaiety 132.50 m. 4.00 d. $3.00-3.50 ad. | 18.00 w. [$8.00-10.00 
Sacramento (Fed.-Sta.)..!............... SP We Fe | he eS ee ee 
San Diego (Fed.)......... ES EE 3.00 d. 15.00 w §.00 w 
San Francisco (Fed.)..... 25.60-50.00 m. 5 wee SR SF see 9.00-18.00 w 
.. * "DL 8G pi el appears he ne eee age A rand ite a a 
Colorado: 

Colorado Springs (Sta.)... —f ) >) ere 4.6 3p See Re > aot or eee 

Denver Wo. 1 (Sta:) .....27......... SBrasnt ee Semtex, lt DE, Sod, cencnnuaenetnakeetesenase 

Denver No. 2 (Sta.)...... LS ee ae ee .40 h. fo) ee 

PUT TOUR.) . < cect ad 5 dy gptiahcainate ie a lee ERE 2, Sloe: SP 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport (Fed.-Sta.)...| 3. 50-10. 00 w. |... 0 0... ee) 35-.40 h. | 35 h. 30 | 

Hartford (Sta.)........... 6. 00-8. 00 w. | 60 h Te Santo aot an Re bee ha<s se» « 

New Haven (Sta.)..... SS ee ree 2.50-3.50 d. Oe”) 

Norwich (Sta.)........... | _ eee Ne a Ee een « 

Waterbury (Sta.)........ Doe ym, DRL tel-widy OE 
Delaware: | 

Wilmington (Fed.)....... Sea ew, 1... ... oe. I Tt ete Swe anivesdoe 7.00-10.00 
District of Columbia: 

Washington (Fed.)......./20. 00-25. 00 m. | 75.00 m. .35 h 18h 50.00 
Florida: 

SS a ee a ESN Ee eee. epee a 

NN SG i occas he ko bn cas chicscieenwdeeea ae ae Raubbbiinws « 

TOIT POG.) . «2. sana. ORE) US) EEE re  - Sea. a eee 
Georgia: | 

Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.)...... 5.00 w .65 h. SEE Sith tse hn cco ice tiie tie nae cont 

Savannah (Fed.)........: .60d 4.00 d. 2.25 d. 1.004 75d. 
Idaho: 

Boise (Mun.)............. UUM wc oe dss deel 3.50 d. |$9.00-15.00 w. | 9.00 1 

Moscow (Fed.)........... 5.00 w. 80.00 m 3.50 d. 60.00 m. 40.00 m 
hlinois: | ) 

Chicago (YPetl.)........... 7.00-10.00 Ww. | Me A en ee 9.00-12.0) w 

Chicago (Sta.)............ 5. 00-10-00 w. | $6.490-.50 h. .40 h. | 18.00 W 8.50 up. w 

East St. Louis (Sta.)..... 5.00 w. | 75 h.s 35 h. | 20. 00 w 9.00 w. 

oo ., rr: OS he a ores .30-.35 h. 13.90 w 2.10 d. 

Rockford (Sta.).......... 6.00w. | 65-75 h. -33-.50 h. |12.00-14.00 w 8.00 w. 

Rock Island-Moline (Sta. )} 7.00 w. 624 h. | 3.00-3.75 d. | 17.25 W 9.60 w. 

Springfield (Sta.).... -..../35.00-40.00 m. | 59 h. .25-.50 h. 2.00d 1.60 d. 
Imdiana: | 

Evansville (Sta.)......... | 3.0D-5.00 w. |.........20.026 eo ES Rie 

Fort Wayne (Sta.)....... EC Wivbttitescrellcescenescdseees 5 OS > = ES eee 

Indianapolis (Fed.)....../ Ey Laeeeee ee KS Oy GG Ses © 8.00 w. | 

Indianapolis (Sta.)....... eens ‘Tt 5 Lc. seed OO Noy ti eS ete Ae 

South Bend (Sta.)..-..... he lite a Oy el 

 . Sti TTS, ek ees. .274-.30 h. 7S} eee 
Iowa: | } 

a ne ec culedunan Fe ig, ates Sigh npr af s,s hon =D See 

Davenport (Fed.-Sta.)... 7 hy Paleo ein, ae dab sivescocs 
Kansas: 

Topeka (Fed.-Sta.).......| 4.00-8.00 w. | 60 h. .22-.82 h. | 15.00 w. | 5.00-8.00 w. 
Kentucky: 

Louisville (Sta.).......... i 2 ae a pO ens | oe a ee aaiechine 

Louisville (Mun.-Pri.)....| 4.00-6.00 w ne GF ee Be Psaciecasoee $s 7.00 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans (¥ed.-Sta.- 

» hy Fekete ntd Scbaseusere 120.00 m. .65 h. .30 h. 45.00 m 35.00 m 

Maryland: 

Baltimore (Fed.).........} 6. 00-8.00 w. .52-.70 h. FS . So diate oe eee 
Massachusetts: 

Boston (Fed.)..... ai seid 8.00 w. 4.00 d. a 25.00 m. | 

Boston (Sta.)...-......../'5.00-10.00 w. 5.00 d. .85-.40 h. 16.00 w. | 5.00-8.00 w. | 

Springfield (Sta.)....-....| 5.00-8.00 w. .45 h, PS) Ye aa ee 25.00 m .} 

/orcester (Sta.)......... ' ee aad ey Ye er Pe ee a 
1 And beard and .reem. ? And board. 
: 
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Machinists. Molders. Painters. 








.50-. 69 
.65 
5.50 d. 
.60 hz. 
4.00 d. 
- § For 8 hours. 
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State, city, and kind of 
office. 


Seamstresses. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
male. 


Sewing 
machine 
operators, 
female. 


Stenogra- 
phers, 
male. 





Alabama: 

MGTIO (0G...) . ccciccosces 
Arizona: 

Phoenix (Fed.)... 
Areansas: 

Little Rock (Fed.)....... 
California: 

] , e Angeles (Fed.-Sta.- 


eee eee eee eee ee es 


Rarsapeends (Fed.-Sta.).. 
San Diego (Fed.)......... 


San Francisco (Fed.)..... Ripcatehh: RytrS skned 2 ORO. AE REI eo. 





| $2.50-3. 





eee eet e ee eeee 


$100.00 m. 
100.00 m. 


,, 1$75.00-100,00m. 


ett PAGE atin dn alne hn Ghee ears OENh OU ne nie dae | 80,00-120.00m. 


75,00-100,00m. 
100.00m. 


cla dee ee lin na se nweherebiabbedins aiccdackucelebisbeader 


Cc olorado: | 





Colorado pag BG his Ne anit ante tae he. apa Data f ee Doge RE eee 


Denver No. 1 (Sta 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee es 


| 
Denver No. 2 (Sta. } Ot op atery 2 1) DORA ie Dlink RIOT CE Se De os he oa 
| 


Pueblo (Sta.).. 
Connecticut: 


‘ ae 1. 


Bridgeport (Fed.-Sta.)...'............... RO A > A ROE rae Se 8 hee 
Hartford (Sta.)........... OL be oct Gye pl iain OAT 5 fe ane ea ROSA. ES ee 
ER ee eeeentwans lds peace nee meee... 
Norwich (Sta.)........... eg gst RR AN ONES, TM een cae aS SER Se Be ace aap 


Waterbury (Sta.).. 
Delaware: 





Wilmington (Fed.)....... ai is hilt dee. ce bl MS Sa 


District of Columbia: 
Washington (Fed.)....... 
Florida: 


1,000. 00 y. 


Jacksonville (Fed.)....... ee gga aad Se MRE eRe contd Sie DED TS SRE phe gale 
EE Sak Bal Le sod ee cckaeanenbedlasedneseasuwens neousensacnunen 
Tampa (Fed.)............ lnc ceseesetecbes pe ccatie decened|obbeeeeessccuse seeanecoseseess 


Georgia: | 


Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.)......| ET A ee Te Pirthe Pt0 TA te hen A BOTS 75.00-100.00 m. 


Savannah (Fed.).........) 
Idaho: 
peeeee (REU.)...cccccesce 
Moscow (Fed.)........... 

Tlinois: 
Chicago (Fed.)........... 
Chicago (Sta.)............ 
East St. Louis (Sta.).....! 
Peoria (Sta.)..........0.. 
Rockford (Sta.).......... 
Reck Island-Moline 
Sta 





1.75 d. 


2.00 d. 


COCO EERE RR EERE EE EEE EEE CHEE HEHEHE HEHE ® 


eee ewe eee ewes 


99. 00 m. 


9. 00-25. 00 w. | 100.00 m. 
yr. '70.00-100.00 m. 
20h. 90.00 m. 


2.06 d. 
2.00 d. 


80.00-100.00 m. 


ES TE eee Seat a ae pp 50. 00-90. 00 m. 


Indiana: | 


TIEN. 2... .ncleccbavecebovece Deere | Sr ee Briere mn ar ts 


AE nd Calhcchmeaseosue.. 


Indianapolis (Fed.)...... 


2.00 d. 


SOCORRO REE HEHE HO 


ii ote: .. ie ls cnsiengudletied inh abuetaeuseebeloedeabdneeedene 


South Bend (Sta.)....... 
Terre Haute (Sta.)....... 
Towa: 
Des Moines (Fed.-Sta.). 
wer (Fed.-Sta.)... 
Kansas 
Poveke (Fed.-Sta.)....... 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (Sta.).......... 
Louisville (Mun.-Pri.)..-. 
] ouisiana: 
New Orleans (Fed.-Sta.- 
Mun.) 
‘orviand: 
Soltimore (Fed.)......... 
“sachusetts: 
COCR. CIE. voccccescess 
oston (Sta.). eee eeeee 


“»ritgdeld (Sta.)........./. 





Worcester (Sta.). cee... 


| de eee i ee ee ee eee ee ee ees 


SOE ERE EEE EEE CHEER EEE EEE EEE CHEE EEE EEE EHD 


3 And board. 


$18.00-32.00 w. 
20.00 w. 
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85.00 m. 
10.00 w. 18. 00-25. 00 w. 
9. 00-35. 00 w. 18.00 w. 


8. 00-25. 00 w. |17. 00-24. 00 w. 
12. 00 w. | 


leew ew ewer ee waee 


3 And found. 


Stenogra- 
phers, 
female. 


$80.00 m 


85. 00 m 





£50.00-75.00 m 
'50.00-100.06 n 
| 10.00 w 


| 8. 00-18. 00 v 


OOO RRR ee TEER ERR EOE EE EEE HH we 


OSS aaa 


1,000.00-1 200 


60.00-100.00 n 
60. 00 m 


50. 00 m 





12. 06-20. 00 w 
15. 00- 90. 00% 


75.00 m 


35. 00-45. 00 w 
75. 00 n 


2.00 d. 
10. 00 w 
18. 00 w 


ewe were eeeees 


10.00 w 


50.00 m. 


15. 00 w. 
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nr -) ae 
Telephone | 
Stru:tural- operators falters Oe ES 
iron workers. | (switchboard), Waiters. =| Waitresses. 
female. | 
| 
| } 
Pe ER ce | $17.50 w $12.00 w. | 
"4 8 fire 10. 00 w | 6.00 w. 
; | 
j | 
be trot ee $14.00 w | 14.00 .w. | 9.00 w. 
6. 00 d. | Sel ae ee ae 12.00 w. 12.00 w. 
RE es tee lp ec ee 17.00 w. 9.00 w. 
me té«*S*C aca ee 1$40.00-45. v0 m. 2225. 00-35. 00 m. 
* Wa aks AA J ee eeereeeree Gere tee eetliosneseeeeeeeeeeee 
——  . \|e#eseee8ee28 | | 
er ee ee re 10.00 w, | &. 00 w. 
i.e me ite & Scie thine antl 40. 00 m. 20.00 m. 
ot omadindwenael RE ae 12.00 w. 10. 00 w 
PEE E ic canetisnededwene A REE E IBES ao ee 8.00 w. 
| 
aa | 10. 00-15. 00 w. 9. 09-10. 00 ¥ 
POE IETS A: ne oe a Ay ae 
cians tacnene ere ace ME Gea ie nae 7. 00-8. 00 w. 
, osipanibdiiete eas See eae Fy rE 
ee ee aa | 15.00 w 10.00 w. 
| 
1a gel les ea 7.00 w. | 
| 
q . 80h. 12.00 w 50.00 m 22.00 m. 
ia chi ae St ee ae 
& 75 h, | 50.00 m. 8.00 w 
BR ee 2.00 d. 25.00 m 20.00 m. | 
& 
Pee er ee Dl i si aioe 18.00 w. 10.00 w. 
a 5. 28 d. | 40.00 m. 60.00 m. 40.00 m. 
3 -80h. | $9.00-14.00w. |................. 827.50 m. 
70 b. | $30.00 m.| 11.00-12.00 w. 330.00 w. 
-70 hk. 10. 00 w. 18.00 w, 8.00 w. 
«000 sembtdnnne demain Ndirdice a+ as 10. 00 w, 8.00 w. 
ccteseghehtesroed Shea SD <5. «esis 12.00 w. 1.00-1. 50d. 
- 80h. | 12.00 w 12.00 w. 9.00 w. 
| $0. 50-.70 h. | 25.00m.} 8.00-15. 00 w. 
pa 4. ae pe te EE Pelee ek 1.00 d. 
a oN 2 Ee San pli ik alii tiewvaa 1.00 d. | 
os on gedsibetoceees ie widtil, suseckbedonae one 7.00 w. 
o <scddasdimennee Se 25.00 m 25.00 m 
A Oe et , sl aia 6.00 w. | 
adams ements ,, 2a Be We lenvontith<cekenden 
2) 2 _—% 112.00 w. 18.00 w 
occ cebétetiscowse | 22.50 m 12. 00-15. 00 w. 4. 50-15. 00 w. 
Mies... 5.00 Ww, 7.00 W 
5 h. 45.00 m 41.00 d. #1.00d 
east lbsdunen CS ee 4.50 w. 
SD on - a eee 7.00 w. 
- 45-. 65 h. 10. 00-15. 00 w. 112.00 w. 7.00-10. 00 w. 
OR te ES Se oy OS ae 6.00 w. 
Pritagatndt dicen a Relewabmebie sé ee $23. 50 m, 45.00 w. 








* And board and room. 








— 


ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


¢And board,room,and laundry. 
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‘asual workers, 





Casual workers, 





niale. female. 
| 
$3. 00 d. $0. 35 h. 
eh Sey eae 
.35h. 30 h. 
$0. 30-. 40 h $0. 25-. 30 h. 
35 h. 30 h. 
0h. 25-. 35 h. 
35h. | . 25h. 
2.50d. 2.00d 
40h. $5 he 
,0 h. 25 h. 
. 35h. .30h. 
30-. 40 h. $25 h. 
. 35 h. » 25h, 
2.75 d. | 2.00 d. 
3.00 d. | 25 h. 
| 
Ls nee [nto teeeeeeeceeeees 
35 h. | 1. 00-1. 35d 
1. 50-2.00d |--o rete eeeeee genes 
ae 1.00d. 
35-. 40h. .o0 Nn. 
3.50 d. 1.50 d. 
| 
a a ees Bl aces 2.10 d. 
274-. 40h. | 2. 10-2. 60 d. 
-Oh. 15h. 
oe “eastasinenpssones ge sarees 
3. 00-3. 58 d. 5 h. 
tite +h. | 1.504. 
30 h. 1.50 d. 
. 00-. 35 h. 1.50 d. 
ie "he erect 
Rh AP itgticape 2.00 d._ 
25 h. . 25h. 
J” eae 1.354. 
1.00d 1.00 4d 
ap panecbeebneseces 6. 00 w 
- 30h. 7.00 w. 
- 35 h. - 20-. 35 h. 
. 30-. 35 h. » 20-. 25 h. 
30h, -25h 
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| | | E eel 
State, —— kind of Blacksmiths. | soiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. | —— 
- {a —|——— 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek (Sta.)......- $0.45 h ee See ee ae ‘80.5 5-$0. 60 h. £0. 2 
ES, LS ee See Meneame Geen Ai % ~ ) epee 
wn 9b hg ELL ELEC CT EEL ELS) CELEEPEE EEE tL) CELEPEP TEEPE Oe SOPs Tewsest. ns. 
BREN (O0G..).. ... 02. ecenes 0 .65 h, $.75 ho | .55- .60d. 22 
ES | SO cis (se ea ey Sane . 65 h. .25 
Grand Rapids (Sta.)..... 7 ee Se ee ee ee oe 40- .50h. oe 
Jackson (Sta.)...:.......- $0.45- .75 h. '$60.45- .75 h. 75 h .55h. | $0. 25- . 
NS ES Ce Ee ere hee a ee 60h. | 30- . 
Lansing (Sta.).........-. ON Seen ae .80 h. } . 65h. . 30 | 
ee a's hk OEP ELE Alt Oe eee ae ae 65h. | 30 
Saginaw (Sta.)........... ck See FD AT yl ca oe ee oe ee, ee ee ays 2. 00 
Minnesota: 
Duluth (Sta.)..........-. MP Sieh eR: 4d SEPEEES 
Minneapolis (¥ed.)...-..-- 3. 00-4.00 d. | .46- .60 h 75 hh. 7 60h. | 3 
Minneapolis (Sta.).......!.............-- SOOT GS, FER ia L eeineuiihan ass ichKesemekes 
St. Paul (Sta.).........../ 44 Ob. | 3h. 70h. 55h. | 30} 
Mississippi: 
PO Deuhdnpensaleveronasteieven OS Eee ot Le rere a 
Missouri: 
Kansas City (Fed.-Sta.).. 40 h. | 0.50-0.60 h. | 7.00 d. | 0.50-.65 h. | .30 
St. Joseph (Sta.) Es Ble Oe Te 4. Noh en et, a Rac depda wees aus 60 kh. | 1.50 
St. Louis (Fed.-Sta.).....|........00..--4] gh ee 7.00 d. | 1.60 
Montana: | 
Dette (Mun.)...........- Ra fo et Rp CR nee Ee) COO ELEC EET TEE — 
Helena (Fed.)............ 4.00 d. | 4.40 d. 8.00 d 6.00 d. | 3.0 
Nebraska: 
Sa NE noe ke as oa oe, eS a etiae mayo. 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 
IE callie ete cine acne Se ees Se eS ak ee 60 h. | 25 
Nevada: 
et aa eee 5.00 d 4.50 d 6.00 d 4. 00-5. 50d. 5h 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City (Fed.)........ ead ee ee eT EE ST TT ee eee ae 
Newark (ied. -Sta.-Mun. ) | oS ee Se ee .30-.65 h. | 2. 00 
Orange (Fed.) BS Se et $i80s5 sess see ee SSS a oie aes wigileace -52 h. | 251 
New Mexico | 
Camp Cody, Deming, | 
EIR ee 1 Ey Fpyeere So Coe Abele wen she's i. See 
New York: | 
2 | ee .50 h. 40 h 65 h 564 h. 30. 00 m 
Buffalo (Fed.)........... | .5@-:55 h. 54 h 0.50-.60 h .62 h. | 20 
Daiaee (oee.)...........: cS ee ee 75 h. | .50-.62 h. | 1.75-2.00d 
New York City (Fed.)... .70 h. .72 h, .45-.60 h 623 h. | 10.00 
New York City (Sta.).... 5.00 d. 4.50 d. | 6.00 d. | 5.50 d. | 2.00 d 
New York City (Mun.)...! 5.50 d. 4.50 d. 5.50 d. 5.560 d. | 10. 00 
Rochester (Sta.)........- oo A RT SG od cel de oe | 3.50-4.50 d. | 7.00-9.00 
Syracuse (Sta.)........... 40-.50 h. .40 h. up 70 h, | .55 h. | 25 } 
Ohio: 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)....... -50 h. 55 h. 70 h 60 h. 5 h 
Athens (Sta.-Mun.)......)....... Se Meme Sasinn ence evens tetas Chace RINGslObcabeks ccdddedcaceenccas. 
Canton (Sta.-Mun.)...... .45-.55 h. | 50 h. 75 h. .60 he | 25h 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.)..., 50 h. SO Mi Vases er .60 h. 1.50d 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.)...! 55 h. 55 h. 90 h. { .65 h. 1.404 
Cleveland (Fed.)......... ° fh. 624 h. 80 h. | -70 h. | 2.00 d 
Cleveland (Sta.-Mun.).... 50-. 72% h. 50-.70 h. 70-.80 h. { .50-.70 h. | 52.104 
i En nian cetlis's och dus anid mada aco ndhiaeeeddeecacche .65 h. | 1.75d 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.).....-. a are ee 80 h, } .60 h. 2.10 d 
Hamilton (Sta.-Mun.).... ee a, RE el oe ee oe .60 h. | 1.25 d 
Lima (Sta.-Mun.)........ 50 h 50 h, | aan, a .40 h., | .20h 
Mansfield (Sta.-Mun.).... ry yg ee ae | -70 h, -65 hh. | 25h 
SO Pe ee Sennen, ae Ee nae fF Pe Of eee 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.)...... -45 h -45 h, 75 h 55 h. } 2. 00 d. 
Portsmouth (Sta,-Mun.). 67 h .67 h. 794 h. | .65 h. | 5h 
Sandusky (Sta.-Mun.). 4.00 d 2 i ea ere .50 h, | .25h 
Springfield (Sta. -Mun.).. -40-.45 h -424-.55 h. 72 h. -55 h, 1.504 
Steubenville (Sta.-Mun.). .65 h .65 h. 76 h, -80 h, 2.00 d 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mun.)........ . fae “Se -60 h, -50 h, 1.00d 
Toledo (Sta.-Mun.)....... -50 h 55 h. -70 h -80 h. 25h 
Washington C. H, (Sta.- 
EE RE BY ae: ee Sh : ee a eae pares Sos ay te TE ap Al 
Youngstown (Sta.-Mun.). .55 h. . 573 h, 9 h, fo i. 2.10 d 
Zanesville (Sta.-Mun.)... 6D Diciseeee ccctecboan .75 h -60 h. 1h 





1 And board. 


2 And board and room. 
* And board and room to single men and house and privileges to married men, 








[1496] 


























EM 




















4And maintenance, 
6 For 8 hours, 
6And keep. 
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'S ed 
1395 
To,3 
4 
).59 
$0.33 10h 
Oh. 
mn 
5 ad. 
6.00 d. 
' 


+ os othe ane eaeeie ° 
} 
| 
2hh 
| 0. 40-. 4 h 
| 
50 «6d. 

Sf aE Seer ea eneee 
} » id ui 
| 


| pe Drivers, team- | , , - . . 
oks, male. Cooks, female. | ‘sters, ete. | Dock laborers. Far wind 
‘ - — ~7— SS Sere a 
~ } 
$15.00 w. $10.00 w. | ON 5 a re eee $35. 00-$50. 00 m. 
inoeaataae Se MAM i ns Nic sccccewscciesicen| 2000S. 00 
““**" 59.00 m. |1 10.00-12.00 w. |...... seine 45.00 m.. 
d 116.00 w. |1 10.00-12.00 w. | 10 h 80.40} 0.00 m 
ccceveisesceooorereecese@ 110.00 ¥ ~YeTTeT TTT TT TT 40.00 m 
— i 12.00 Ww. | 9.00 w. | Sk Ae Ne eae ere 39. 00- 5O.00 m 
~ 80.00 m 50. 00-75. 00 m. 2.70d $9. 31- 25h 40. 00- 59.00 m 
18.00 w. 12.00 w. | eS Ge ee 35.00—- 45.00 m 
1 120.00 m. | 75.00 m. | OS Pe ae eee 45.00 m 
peceserenelsesesectesesooves ee ee Oe eT ee eee oo. OO mM. 
is Spatccalanbat ~ Has SR ee NE Re Bi ee eee 45.00 m 
75.00 m. 35. 00-65. 00 m. 3.00 d. | 0d 5.00 m 
¥- 75.00 m. 10. 00-18.00 8 $15. 00-20. 00 w. 9 5 Wd 30. 00- 60.09 m. 
¥- 70.00 m. 40. 00-50. 00 m. | 1 Se er 50.00 m 
50.00 m. 25. 00 m. 3. 10 d. Oh. | 35.00- 45.00 m. 
. 
14. 00-18. 60 Ww 6.00-10.00 w. |} 14.00-16.00 W. j................- 30. 00-60.00 m. 
12. 00-18. 00 W 7. 00-12. 00 w. i 8 oe) ree eee: 40.00-75.00 m. 
214.00 W Rs Ee See eee ee 140.00 m. 
25.00 Ww. | Ria Ws Buco 5 ee. | Ce ee | 160.001 
26. 50 W. | 21.00 Ww So . eee 50.00 m 
a ee Sea a ee ana e = landips Tare saneieteite 150.00 m. 
ql j } 
P 3.00 d. | 12.00 w RE: fn... cmctmmcanie 50. 00-60. 00 m 
a 70.00-90.00 m.| 40.00-65.00 m.}.......+.-.-----. ae eee | 2.00-2.50 d. 
— ara 30.00 m. | 75.00-100.00 m. ft 2 a= és 
50.00-90.00 m.' 30.00-40.00 m 15. 00-18. 00 w ie 20. 00-60. 00 m. 
— Oa 30. 00-40. 00 m. |........20..----- 373 h. | 30.00 m. 
% eh ee a an Tite has Beaiecenibitentidelivnoneadettecc wale admestad 
75.00 m. 50.00 m. 16.00 w. 0 h, I's 35. 00-45. 00 m 
4 | 140. 00-75.00 m. 2 24. 00-45. 00 m. | 75.00 m. 0.30-.50 h. | 2 35.00-70.00 m 
| 60.00-90.00 m.| §8.00-12.00 w. | 18.00-20.00 w. .35-.40 h. | 25.00-35.00 m 
| S80. 00 m., | 45.00 m. 18.00 WwW. . @ * 40. 00-50. 00 m. 
175.00 m. | 1 40.00-50.00 m. | 21.00 w. .35 h. 40.00 n 
| 40.00-60.00 m.| 25.00-50.00 m. | 15.00-20.00 w. .60 bh. | 35.00-50.00 m. 
| 15.00-20.00 w.} 7.00-12.00 w. | 15.00-18.00 w. |..............2.. | 15.00-30.09 m 
| 15.00-30.00 w, 8. 00-18. 00 Ww. | 15.00-18.00 w. bee es 06 ewenseee 20. 00-60. 00 m 
20.00 w. | 10.00-15.00 w. | 5 at eae 35.00 m 
Joc ccccocccccccceniscccecccccccscece EES ER! ay TE eee aes 40.00 m. 
20. 00 W. 8.00 w. | 20.00 WwW. | 30 h. | 30.00-40.00 1m. 
18.00 w. 10.00 w Re Ly eee ./ BD fees = 
480.00 m. 445.00 m. 2 2 2 eee 435 00 m. | 45 h, 
25.00-30.00 w. | 12.00-15.00 w. 18.00 Ww. | 38-.40 h. | 35.00-50.00 m. 5 h, 
| 2 45.00-55.00m.} 10.00-15.60 w. | 18.00-22.00 w. 55 h. 35. 00-50. 00 m. | 0 h. 
18. 00-20. 00 w. | 7.00 w. a 8 Of ah ee ees 35. 00-45. 00 m.| ee ee 
i Da. St a Sen ke 7 |S eae 
$0665 can apire anal 5.50 w De ie tS Ea ° 
22. 50 -w. | 12.00 w 18.00 w. 323 hh. 35.008 mM. .45 h. 
20.00 w. | 12.600 w ye SE 1 ee eS 25. 00-45. 00m. 5 h. 
ene se, PARE >. SE: eo An neoke | CT ES 2.75-3.25 d. 
59. 00-60.00 m.| 25.00-35. 00m. .30 h. Joo sccesececeecees | 30.00-45.00 m. .40 h, 
omnes nacuentes sen 8.00 Ww c | 4 eee 35.00 m. | 30 h. 
+0 «00 sacgiuicaeel 10.00 w 3.00 d. | 35 h. | 35.00+60.00m.!.......... eh ESP 
69. 00-120. 00m. 7.00 w 3.00-3.50 d. |..........------- 35. 00-45.00 m. 45 h. 
70.00 m. 12.00 Ww fk fh S a eee | 35.00 m. 5 h. 
; eae thee ee ee eee ¥  F & A Pees 6-47 | ree ae 
2 16. 00-w. | 115.00 w. 18.00 w. | 35 h. | 35.00-50. 00 m. .45 bh. 
ee se | ti TS Ee Sa: Se 1.50 d. 
90. 00 m. 70.00 m ee  Sngaeerenee: ee 49.00 m. 
2U. 00 w. 10.00 w. | eee acanatend 35.00 m. 
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‘ Laundry Laun 
"oer House Inside hace oe 
State, city, kind of office. servants wiremen. Laborers —* ~ ra ' 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek (Sta.)....... Pr ee. to ccmcdonceuwes ¢0.35-.40 h. $18.00 w. | $i : 
Bay City (Sta.).......... tt eee oa eg Gh Re a eat = 
RE neat, SI RIE ROS pte Se a ee a. 
BRNTOES (OCB. ).22. accesses 8.00 w. $0.72 h .40-.45 h. 19.00 w. | 
Flint (Sta.).. tn: es Beas seme es S ER SS) OER eee SE -_ 
Grand Ra apids (Sta. Ma + lew BS Seer ee: aaa 3.00-3.50 d. * | «| aoe ¢ 
Jackson (Sta.).......... ..1 5.00-7.00 w. |$50.00-55.00 m. .35-.40 h. | 18.00-25.00w. $9 60-12 Ww 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)......-.. 5 y eis eee .35 he Da ee Se lie 
Laeties (Ota.) ... ccs 8.00 w. | 45 h. .40 h. 3.50. | 2 
Muskegon (Sta.)........- lowsemsocecocece errs. yoo 35 h. |. eceseces 
Rte os hence weakeeksd sods bahieencees ». oe @:*t. v6 A 
Minnesoia: | g 
OS eae = SS ere eee WK 9 Bull, 2k Sr Ve 5 
Minneapolis (Fed.)....... 5. 00-9. 00 w. 624 h 2.50 d. |15.00-18.00 4 
Minneapolis (Sta.)....... Cg eres eee ew 8 Sy BE See ee eee a 
St. Paul (Sta.)........... AU ada cecbiedhecks .30 h. | 25h. | ‘ 
Mississippi: | ° 4 
eo. ol tet coeacees ences qt catatancasaecd SS ee ee eee 4 
Missouri: 7 
Kansas City (Fed. om). 5. 00-7. 00 w .60 h. .30-.45 h. 15.00 w 5. 50 F 
St. Joseph (Sta.).. ey SL eee .25-.40 h. 15. 00 w 7. 00-9 i: 
St. Louis (ed. ‘Sta.). eaaed ae eee ee a, Berle 5 ee lt e* 
Montana: | a 
Butte (Mun.)...........- Fe | eee 8 A. 6 ee ae) ae eS 
Helena (Fed.)..........-- 35.00 m 5.25 d. 3.50 d. | 24.00 Ww is 4 
Nebraska: i 
Te ow  .  ccncebostess Rea ine eer, Seaeiye i eee tay ee Pee SE Sor % 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 9 
eg ipha bey yap alee. <4 | re > *) See: 
Nevada: 
Reno (Fed.)......-...---- ee rere oy ean nee 3 
New Jersey: | 
Jersey City (Fed.).. 7 5 fo A e, eee * 
Newark (Fed.-Sta.-Mun.)|30. 00-35. 00 m.|.............-- SN sec ecalc cack... & 
Orange (fed.)............ 130. 00-50. OO mM. |... ....c2c00-- ME Eececnessececesn 1s x 
New Mexico: | ‘| 
Camp Cody, Deming x 
eS ee en ena ne ac anenenbociesa eee MD Wile Vckccwck daestbtdedewocccce a 
New York: 
Sey (BtB.). ....ccocsces 6. 00-7. 00 w. | .56 h. . 334 h. 12. 00 w. 7 
Buffalo (Fed.)...........) 2 5.00-6. 00 w. | 36-.40 h. .30-.45 h. . 27-. 37 h. .16 
Buffalo (Sta.)............ 150.00 m. | 40.-50 h. .30-.35 h. 17. 00 w. 8. 
New York C ‘ty (Fed.).. 35. 00 m. | 45 h. .40 h. 18. 00 w. 22 
New York City (Sta. hee 30.00 m. | 3.50-5.00 d. .35. h 17. 00 w. 13 
New York City (Mun.)...'25. 00-40. 00 m. | 5.00 d. i Niet eadentmages 2 
Rochester (Sta.).......... CEE Ws Loonschshscbages » Fe, CCleaSE. 30. 00-32 
Syracuse (Sta.)........... 6. 00-9. 00 W. |. ccccccccccccs SESE MS iscanboshaseeses 7. 00-1 
Ohio: 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)....... 7.00 w. .50 h. 35 h. 18. 00 w g. 
pT a ee Pepa yt SP ae oP eee ee om . ne 
Canton (Sta.-Mun.)...... 6.00 w. | .40-.50 h. .30-.40 h. 18. 00 w. 8. 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun. ies PEER gene . 624 h. .35 h. 16. 00 w. 8. 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.). . 3 45.00 m. .55 h. .35 h. 18. 00 Ww. 12 
Cleveland (ied.)......... 7. 00-10. 00 w. 783 h. @ eR BS oe 9.0) 
Cleveland (Sta.-Mun.)...| 8.00-9. 60 w. 75 h. .30-.45 hh. |12. 00-18. 00 w. | 8. 00-10 
Columbus (Sta.-Mun.). -. Ly ARR ee? “ 2 y Soy Se 2 eee 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.)...... 26.00 w. 55 h. .35 h. 8 4 A) 
Hamilton (Sta.-Mun.).... SS ae eee SUI dekdtadshsbrhessbaeasos. - 
Lima (Sta.-Mun.).......- 10.00 w. .40 h. c 9 pi} ero a ' 
Mansfield (Sta.-Mun.).... 7.00 w. 100.00 m. .45 h. 15. 00 W S. 
Marietta (Sta.-Mun.)..... OP ee We be coccaccedeses- SD BL sasoscaa-00--- l 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.)...... 5.00 w. .40 h. a OG Cae Bee pel See 
P ortsmouth (Sta.-Mun.). SE Wala cessunecwas ees oO Be Lameasevenccees 
Sandusky (Sta. “Man.). on 7.00 w. .60 h. 4 3 eee 7 ; 
Springfield (Sta.-Mun.... 5.00 w. 45 h. .30-.35 h. |15. 00-18. 00 w 7, 00-9 P a 
Steubenville (Sta.-Mun.). 7.00 w. .65 h. = © oD ler oe ewer 
Timin (Sta. -Mun.).......-. 6.00 w. 100.00 m. Mee tele) ae 
Toledo (Sta.-Mun.)....... 5. 00 w. 5.00 d. .35-.40 h. 15. 00 Ww 8. 
Washington C. H. (Sta.- 
PN Fax. <<nedrancin-anhe jap Pee dee sscee anaech serene S 2 eee eee 
Youngstown (Sta.-Mun.). 7.00 w .68 h. . 38} h. 80. 00 m 9. 
Zanesville (Sta.-Mun.)... 6.00 w 65 h. a 18. 00 w. 9. Ui 
1 And board and room, 3 And board, 
[1498] 
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Machinists. 
| 
= 


| $0.35-$0.40 h. 


eccccesceceeeeece 


oe sereeesesceeesese 





53 h. 
3.50-4.00 d. 
eae 62} h. 
50 h 
| .60-.80 h 
.50 h 
ies? 4.00 d. 
55 h 

5.00 d 

.70 h 

40-.65 h 

.45 h 

.65 h. 

.45-.70 h. 
.50-.55 h. 

.55 h. 

.56 h. 

6.00 d. 
.40-.50 h. 
.40-.55 h 

65 h 
didua one eee coos 
.50 h. 

50 h. 

.50-.70 h. 
.50-.75 h. 
ee 5S. 60 hb. 
474 h. 

.43 h. 

6.50 d. 
tent Fa .35-.50 bh. 
.50 h. 

40—-.59 h. 

| 70 h. 
.60 h. 
.60 h. 
mrss oR 
.40 h, 














Plumbers. 


Saleswomen. 


$6.00 w,. 


£8. 00-15. 00 w. 
12.00 w. 


Jee Se ee sess esses sees SSS SSOSSSSSeses |S SOSSSSSEEE EES SEES THESES EESEESEEEESES 











SOS SS SSSHSSSSSSEH SS SSSSE SEES HEHE HOES EEESOH EH HEHEHE HHS EES EEE EEE EES THEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HESS 


8.00 w. 


e few eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeseesas FS ESSSESESESEEESESE 


COCO EEE OEE OEE EOE EE EEE EEE EH REE EOE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


60-.75 h 

75 =h. 

55 bh 

62 h 

6.00 a 

8.00 d 

35h. 

. 624 h. 
52 h. | 
.65 h., 

38-.68 h 

5.00 d 

6.00 d 


7. 00-20. 00 w. 
&. 00-12. 00 Ww, 

12. 00 w. 

10.00 w. 
9. 00-15. 0) w. 
5. 00-15. 00 w. 
7. 00-8. 00 w,. 


9. 00-10. 00 Ww, 





12.00 w, 
1.25 d. 
8. 00-15. 00 w. 
10. 00-35. 00 Ww. 
8.00 w. 
8.00 W. 
5. 00-15. 00 w. 
8. 00-12. 00 Ww, 
10.00 w. 
6.00 w, 
7. 00-18. 00 w,. 
9.00 WwW. 
&.00 w, 
8.00 W. 


ROSCOE SESE EOE E EEE EEE EEE EEE EES SHEESH HEE EEE EEE 


8 And maintenance. 


[1499] 


Molders. Painters. Plasterers. 
PME B.D nciaceccaces<es- ee Seer Sere vee 
kt NR a a a, SR renee Uaeeiey eee ene 
we cee eee eeeeeeee | $0.55-.60 h. | $0. 724 h 
bn660e beeen Saees 59 } 
4.50 d. | 55 h. £0. 50-.60 h 
.45 } 45 oh. | 75h 
.50 h. | 
3. 00-4. 09 d. | 55 h. | 75 oh 
yh Se rae OT ROE TPL eae IR 
A ERR OP } B h. 70 h 
eccsesesececscese | 50 h 
5.20 d 40-.65 h. | 7.00 d 
EN Ae ae 60 h 
6.00 d. | 6.00 d 8.00 d 
a aa i at 5.50 d 
Sy a oe 15. 00-21.00 Ww 
4.00 d 1.50 d. | .65 h. 
.45-.50 h 35-.42 h. | 50-. 60 h 
.50-.55 h = fF ig She Ree eh 
18. 00-25.00 w 45-.55 h. 65 h. 
4.00 d 5.00 d. | 5.00 d 
5. 00 d 3.50-5.00 d. | 6.00d 
8 AE SRR genase: EW aa eet eee ey 
60 h 50 h 60 h. 
ean a 50 h. ~~", 50-.60 Bh. | 60-. 70 h 
Shs dime sie bneke er eee eee 70 h. 
.50 h 40 h 75 h. 28. 00 w. 
5.50 d 671-.72 h 75 h. . 81th. 
4.50-5.00 d 60 -.70 h 70h. 75 h. 
“gh Ty CESS OR es Pea ee 75h. 
5.50 d e fo OT 2 ee 60 h. 
A) OS a 3.50 d. 
.45 h. -40 h. 65 h. 5 h. 
-50 h. 45 h. Oh 60 h, 
ES eee eer 2.75-3.25 d. 
.45 h. SD ge, aS OE, » h. | 
. 674 h. 50 h. | 
DIES Biecinccnsedcdasndclesemanpennescecasionsévadaangeatehe 
4.50 d. 45 h. .65h 58 h. 
peudbtusbedaccess SS ee *.70 h. 
45 h. ec . @ ee See .50 h. 
374 h. -50 h. .70h . 624 h 
eis 5.50 d.| ~«.69 h. 68h. 75 he 
6.00 d. .50 h 55 h. .60 bh, | 


10.00 w, 
10. 00 Ww, 
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. ‘ Sewing Sewing Stenogra- Btencere 
tate, city, and kind o machine machine a ty ” 
, , Office. Seamstresses. | operators, operators, — — 
| male. female. — — 
iit cian ctapbsnmatap —- sce Sa een o 
Michigan: | 
etic dwe badbinminedl eee i - Pe $65. 00 m $12.00 v 
Ge aaah SNe: ane ART: odieeh, fiiees,) oe 2 ee be $5. 00-12. 60 + 
Detroit (Fed.)....cceccece Re eet he.“ j he OS. 695.00-100.00 n 
TIOSEONG (HOR.) . ow cccscce. — 4 | Xa ee oe | iy dyke: ay aliiainad B eedepgeet aera ’ 
Flint ( (Sta.) a ee aaa ne Seer SSS FE = oe eS Se = Se a eae . - = 
Grand Rapids EERE SES pee es lee, ) ee be AA ee 18.00 w ; 
JaCKOO (HEB.)...-.ccecces SE Wel ok .. sn new towed $8. 00-15. 00 w. $8. 00-20. 00 w. | 8.00-20.00 w. : 
Kalamazoo (Sta.).......-j.- Sas eee ys fA eee eS |e fe ghee ap E. AE ea... ip Sea ; “= 
Lansing (6ta.)......2..<- 7S i Se eels 3.50 d. ee eee a 3.00 d z 
Muskegon (Sta.)......... TEE EES Arena eit wire: breticng eee) fo: ae Er © 
Saginaw (Sta.)........... Cidbcchihen ilissneaasinsandebatnttnd ho dadindeiaibesteutedendsvanes Pee. ‘3 
Minnesota: | ‘ 
OE ES ES a ee ee ee ee en ee. ae ee a ee | ne 
Minneapolis (Fed.).. | 8. 00-40. 00 w. ‘818. 00-35.00 w. 12.00 w. /18.00-25. 00 w. '40. 00-75. 00 n 
gg yon 1 Seo ivaneudectp eth taaaadeadkl So fy eee 12.00 w a 
a |oonacanawscccecteccesescosccecelonescececssceccloccecaccccsenscleccesooccses: . 
Mississippi | | } | 
Gulfport (Fed.).........- | oe Se Oe FAR 8. Re Se pe) RE, Aa eee 
Missouri: | 
"Us FS eh a eee a oe eis ee | ee | 65.00 100.00m. 10.00-18.00 « 
St. Joseph ee SERRE AST MRR PPR SR eee COs 40. 00 m. ia 
St. Louis (Tred.-Sta.).....} ey ea See entintels eaten tie, |S See Se E 
Montana: | s 
Butte (Mun.)............  ctpaitesihcntilibn, scdaccdeakind tc canceseltiidedhbcececctSiieeditciescs<+s ‘ 
Helena (Fed.)..........-- | Es Usccacqredhantslaonncedeecabaee 75. 00-100.00 m./50. 00-80. 00 m. a 
Nebraska: a 
Lincoln (Fed.-Sta.)...-.. ES Pee eee Pee ere Ee ee Pee PEE ee 60. 00 m 
Omaha  (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | | a 
PI besenddxenceses< SS Eh a ee ES el Se en eee 75. 00 m “a 
Nevada: ig 
RMENOLE OU.) . occ cceccccee PE Lk Ee ee eR SP ey eee See eee a eS 
New Jersey: i 
a Eee ee ee ROE TS er ae ae eee 75.00 m, 50. 00 m = 
Re ee OR INE.) voc c ov cocsncccelecaceceoccsssce 10.00 w. 12. 00-30. 00 w. 10. 00-18. 00 w. 4 
Orange (Fed.)..........- <A EMU ONO mireen ane Per het eerie S ait ¢ 
New Mexico: ; 
Camp Cody, Deming | } | 
ESE EET SPS SL eee eee See any epee ee een a ene mare raEyEne 
New York: | | 
Albany (Sta.)..........-. 12. 00 w. | $8. 00 w. | 8.00 w. | 15.00 w. | 14. 00 w 
Buffalo (Fed.)..........- | 9..00-18. 00 w. 20-. 25h. | 15h. | 800-1,200 y. | 600-1,000 
Buffalo (Sta.)...........-} 1. 50-2. 00d. | 15.00 w. | 6,.00-7.00 w. '15. 00-25. 00 w. | 8. 00-15. 00 w. 
New York City (Fed.)-..| 2.50 d. (13. 00-18. 00 w. | 12. 00 w. 18.00 w. | 18. 00 w. 
New York City (Sta.).... 2.00. 20. 00-25. 00 w. (12. 00-18. 00 w. |12, 00-25. 00 w. /12. 09-20. 00 w 
New York City (Mun.)...| + “ & See eee | 8. 00-20. 00 w. 25. 00 w. |15. 00-20. 00 w. 
Rochester (Sta.)....-....)| 1.50-2.50d. |............... 7. 00-12. 00 w. (18. 00-25. 00 w. | 7. 0-18. 00 w. 
— ae | | Sh RR SESE: 10. 00-15. 00 w. |15. 00-18. 00 w. 12. 00-18. 00 w. 
jo: 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)....... ED ae eer 9. 00 w. | 80. 00 ma, | 70. 00 m. 
Athens (Sta.-Mun.)...... ee. oe EE are Rinipsinn<+hugh Eee & i ae 
Canton (Sta.-Mun.)...... S , ae = 8. 00 w, | 25. 00 w. |12. 00-18. 00 w. 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.)...|...............!...... RY EE ee wer 25. 00 w. 18. 00 w. 
Cincinnati (Sta.-Mun.)...| 3. 00 d. 21.00 w. 16. 00 w. | 100. 00 ma. 55. 00 m. 
Cleveland (Fed.)......... SB. 5) aaa eee: 15. 00 w. '90. 00-100.00 m.'75. 00-20. 09 m. 
Cleveland (Sta.-Mun.)... 2. 50-3. 00 d. 115. 00-35.00 w. | 9.00-18.00 w. |100.00-125,00m. \90. 00-100.00 m. 
CIN. hg... cn acccccalecccoccccsadeod ih ss ceadadsthosceacecha 75. 00 m. 
Dayton (Sta.-Mun.) SAE EEE EE, NES CPT NEF: OS ree Se 22. 00 w. 18.09 w. E 
NN CU el Sn ccch adadsbalecccccccesadbed eee ee oe ay a 12.00 w. 
Lima (Sta.-Mun.)........ Y egeeanee ES bart 75. 00 m. 40. 00 m. 
Mansfield (Sta.-Mun.).... | 800-10. Se ere a | 15-.25h 85. 00 m. 65. 00 m. 
Marietta (Sta.-Mun.)..... ert: See koe RR ee Se ee oe ee 
XS SS a ay" CSSA 5? ee et 75. 00-85. 00 m. 0. 00-50. 0 
Portsmouth (Sta.- fun.) .|...<. a ES | RR MSS aan gy NY} cea 
recor NN ae cncn ndadllealens«csdccasabbek 6.00 up w 100. 00 m, 10. 00 w. "3 
ee es sic ccccosdienpenecnacatheliincesessecconce (75. 00-100.00 m.|50. 00-80. 00 m 
Steubenville (Sta.-Mum.).|............2-ecccccocesssees Rae eet 125. 00 m 15. 00 w. 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mun.)....... Sdeedecupalitabesles ccevscquche Caddege o+teak a|reneee Pe eee 
Toledo (Sta.-Mun.)....... EL lnecanetadnotwen Ps Tinadhedsancadee 50. 00 m 
Washington C, H. (Sta 
MUM.).....cccccdeeus Recorsdecteite iinet cuntlisslncttescsudbolblsibdhctccesss. Badlinescescecce 
Youngstown (Sta.-Mun.). pocccodectine i a ee | 100. 00 m, 75.00 m. 
Zanesville (Sta.-Mun.)... 13. 00 w. '|..... sala ated 25 h, 20. 00 w. 15. 00 w. ’ 
1 And board and room, 








{1500} 
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a - — — Bee ee —— a 7 7 “on TY = - ; — 
| * Telephone | Br 
| Structural | operators ’aiters. Vaitresses, | -25Ual workers,| Casual workers, 
| iron workers. | (switchboard), | Walters Waitresses. | male. | female. 
= femaic. 
3 | | | | 
4 a sais: oe | rT 
cccce b soar» $10. 00 w. $s. 60 Ww. $9.35 h. £0. 30 h. 
on ae et ante ee Sea $5.00-7.00w. | $0.30-.55h. | = $1.50-2.504 
— EE ea See Oh. | 2.00 d, 
~ 80h 12. 00-15. 00 w. | 111.00 w. | 29.00 w. | 35 h. 25 h. 
BB ee Satine 5 Cee 26.00 w. | 5h. 5 h. 
— BB peweesie 4 eRe cease ae §. 00-7. 00 w. 30-. 35 h. 25 h. 
3 0-7. 00 d 8. 00-10. 00 w. 9.00 w. | 4. 00-8. 00 w. 35-. 40h. | 25-. 30 h. 
BB rte. ei ipelei sade 12.00 w. 8.00 w, 35h. 5 h 
RE ee wie: $1.40 d. | 2.50 d. 150d | 10 h. 0h. 
BBR RE ake 0 ae ee ale ceil ae gl dias adh ates cocdiac )} h. 25 h 
COE |vnssennercnteceelaeeneecceseccssrelecnsecnseeceesmcefarsesseeeercssseleeeeaeseneeceenees 
ee ee Sad 18. 00 1 25. 00-35. 00 m. 10h. .30 h. 
, 45-. 55h 40. 00-50. 00 m. 16.00 w. 8. 00-12. 00 w. | 30-. 35 h. 30-. 35 h. 
ER ee ee ere locade dw ende cebeslascceccesecescoes 5. OU W. 5 h. 1.75 d. 
s Set A noite ha id nthe ssteinees 18.00 w. 35 h. Bh 
4 = | | 
4 } } | 
BE nsteneeermons | | 
iz 5.80.4. | 30.90-65.0° m. | 14. 00 w 5. 00-8. 00 w. | 0.30 h. 5h, 
ee 7. 06-9.00 w. | $8.90-12. 00 5. 00-10. 00 w. | 9.50 d. 1.50 d. 
@ orange mate ES EIS 1.10 d. 35h. 1.00 d. 
i ts ee eee 2 oe re eee a th As 
7.00 d. |50.00 m. and up.} 4.00 d 3.00 d. 3. 00 d. 2. 00 d. 
| | 
«BB eeu | bia ies Whe Sik 0 | Seiden Nieaonete ka ‘Goaapiaachs hii Aarons oseires |---eneeencerronsen 
. | Re | 10.09 w. cecal ae | 8.09 w. | 35h. | 25 bh 
|. Lee ndgudeceeses ee eer 12.00 d 12.00 d. | 35 h. | .35h 
BE /c2cSIIIIIEICICIEEIEESISLIE220222] 461002602 00a 45560230, 00 7777780008518 88860 
Ml thunsns seseseceapsehs Eo eine en ae, Oe 6. 00-7. 00 ¥ 30h. | . 25 b. 
- | | | | 
B | 2 sed a peilnainiatacin Bae done Le, ee ae SO eee eee | D.68 GR. jc ccsccccccsccsees 
| | | | 
: 79h. 8.00 w. 112.00 w. | 5.00 w. 2h. | 1.75 4. 
be $0. 68-. 75 h. 12.00 w. 6. 00-12. 00 w 6. 00-12. 00 w. 30-40 hh. | 2.00 d. 
8 en 10. 00 w 10. 09 w. | 6. 00 w. 85h. | 1, 75-2. 10 d. 
es .58h 10. 00 w 160.00 m. | 20. 00 m. 3.00 d. | 2.00 d. 
da 5.00 d. | 12.00 w 12. 00 w. | 10. 00 w .20h. | . 25h. 
4 5.00 d. | 12.00-15.00 w 10.00 m 8, 00-10. 00 w. 3.00 d. 2. 00 d. 
nace he hia ae alien we. i + Sere 7. 00-8. 00 w. 30h. 1, 75-2. 00 d. 
nde acca alinietes acd | §8.00-10.00 w te teeeeeeeecen ees} 6. 00-9. 00 w. .30 h. | 2. 00 d. 
| | | 
“fe 50h. | 9.00 w 15. 00 w. | 8.00 w. 35 h. | 25 h. 
— eee ne ei adiadie aateiiraneandie Rot 1 oe be as wa ccd a ma (ba te eee eae Oh ae ey ee 
4 . 60-. 70 h. 8.00 w.| 10.00-14.00 w.| 8.00-19.09 w. 40 bh. 25-. 39 h. 
B ea Ra 10.00 w. | 2.00 vw. | 1.00 d. 30h. | 1.50 d. 
WS Hh. | 50.00 m. | 30. 00 m. | 1.00 d. 30h. | . 20h. 
5 | 80h. | 10.00 w. | 10. 00-12.00 w. 7. 00-8. 00 w. 2.50 d. | 2.09 d 
a WOES Widths dudes bones 11 15.00-18.0 w.| 9.00-12.00 w. .35-.49h. | 25h. 
 , <pcuitlidniaaailihdaliiamasl  Mectiteenearaesads ER MENG .30-. 35 h. | 1. 50-2. 00 dd. 
A ery eee i FF ) SF a ee | 35h. | 2.10 d. 
nts 6iuneonphans’ NGI CUUATG TE ac cnckvacensccaclonvassncaassneessl 30h. | 1.25 d. 
”) bh. -19h. | 14.00 w 2 St eer Ee, LEP ose 
70h. | 35. 00-50. 00 m. 12. 00 w 10. 00 w. | .35-. 40 h. 25 h, 
ttt t cece ee eeeeee eS ee ee eee Here 4. 00-6. 60 w. | . 25-. 30 d. 1,25 d, 
mn neipriacibirniiaetaa tise 3 TS SE, at a ae 25. 00 m. | ooh. | 25 h, 
5 gional cktienéee 32.00 m <a eRea 6.08 w. 30 h. 25 
ite ie Ueda Sed V eee aeeelean ae kacclecansnewaecaceces 1.00 d. 10h. . 20-. 25 h. 
esésivesbbarenwes 7.00-10.00 w.| 12.00-18.00 w 6.00 w. . 30h. 1. 5° d. 
8) h |psdatntedanesesna 7.00 Ww 7.00 w. 3.00 d. 2.00 d 
|--eseseeee. ENE capri RRR DE a ha 2 Sy SS 
We: ick... bdiked 1 14.00 w 1800 w. .35-. 40 h. 25h. 
| 
|ooeseeeeeeeeseee EE OE Ieee 2.25 d. 1.50 d. 
-69h, | 10. 00 w. | 50.00 m 8.00 w . 35h. 25h 
r. Jecosseesessescesal 6.00 w. | 15.00 w RENT UaveiniasemsnocsnDeinnapentasineness 
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Cleaners and 
scrubber 
female 


5. 00 w 


eee eww nnee 


Cee eee eee ee enne 





State, ~ kind of | Blacksmiths. |Boiler makers.| Bricklayers. | Carpenters. 
Oklahoma: 
RMD. sn bacdecomew< $0.50 h. $0.50 h $1.06 h. $0.60 h. 
ee ee in od bag akin wee Gk adgis Sg REER ed Seed acee oe 16.00 d. 
Oklahoma City (Fed.- 
ee ese Bs ee eu wa a eel Ad os AOS Kee Sue alsieenee 
ES ee a a ee a be eee 6.00 d. 
Oregon: 
a i eal oh a a al aia = lla ae wines Wag © 
Portland (Fed.-Mun.).... 5.773 d 5.7744 7.00 d. 5.60 d 
l’ennsylvania: 
Sa a. 2 8 8 eee 75 h. .55 h. 
Harrisburg (Sta.)........| $0.35-.45 h. | $0.35-.45 h. | $0.65-.75 h. . 624 h. 
Johnstown (Sta.)........ yh gt APO Pre ree .70 h. .55 h> 
Philadelphia (Fed.).....2)....-+------seeleceeee eens see celeceeeeseseeeeee -70 h. 
Philadelphia (Sta.)....... .66 h. .66 h. 75 h. .65 h, 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)........ 78 fh. 45-.50 h. .75 h. 71 
Pittsburgh (Sta.)........ .55-.65 h. 55-.65 h. .60-.75 h. | $0.50-.75 -h. 
Scranton (Sta.).........-. 7 by a ae -80 h. .70 h. 
SE A , ee ee Se a ee ee a ee eee 
Khode Island: 
OE Sh ee er eee 2! eee .60 h, 
Providence (Sta.)........ 40-. 60 h Fg Se ee .55 h. 
South Carolina: 
oe tows alii dacs oadamnpebesit chee ewehiensceuneeteude 3.50 d. 
Tennessee: 
Memphis (Fed.).......... hy Senne 0. 81} h. 55 h. 
Texas: 
OS ae 8 a a ee eee eee oe 6.00 d. 
El! Paso (Fed.)........... ee le Be iccasddsmadubivscn divagevecs 4.00 d. 
Fort Worth (Fed.).. -55 h. .55 h. .85 h. . 724 h. 
Fort Worth (Mun.)...... .70 h. .80 h. -80 h. .30-.70 h. 
OSS Ee ee See CO ee ee oe .§5 h. 
Houston (Fed.-Mun.)....)..........---.- laeeenessvcnsevefeeveccccccocces .50 h. 
ee - snake Sk Ss eee) ee eee eee een rere 
Salt eumetay 2s PS? So SOME. Uist duceatieusion 6.00 d. 
orfolkc (Fed. thictictttinnkdninpebeneisletcscwsnmedhnen 75 h. .53-.58 h. 
‘ashin, 
Aber een (Fed.) Ee SS) a ELLE LP ae a eae 6.60 d. 
SS) RT ee RRR Ce SSeRE es a 75 h. 
Everett (Mun.).......... 5.50 d. 5.60 d. 7.00 5.60 d. 
Seattle (Fed.)............ 5.774 d. reels Lnncaencehndcate 6.60 d. 
Seattle (Mun.)........... Se Ry ee .75 h. | 5.00-6.00 d. 
Spokane (Fed.).........- 5.50 d. 6.00 d. 7.00 d. 6.60 d. 
Spokane (Mun). pee EE Sey Nong vansgseneunsian=hatecteoceue - 624 h. 
acoma (Fed.-Mun.)..... 5.50 d. t 2 & 3 6.60 d. 
el ee inno eae ce oe icwdinnegrewsh eee tseeses dbs vbts Asaanepestesessé 
Ps dG staadaletds sss vebges calavcevecounehecdhs ease cchccece’ 5.00 d 
Wisconsin: 
ie 5G Leb nn we slecscawswcotancslsawbnchtbsdeebdelecseceicwonccce 
Milwaukee(Fed-Sta,-Mun) .50 h 47}-.59 h 623 h .50-.55 h 
ok as. doe cembelepiess coerebnagheadanssdbees obelnenpedectocasc’ 
Wronine: (Sta.-Mun.)..... 5.00 d 5.00 d .80 h. .60 h 
Cheyenne (Fed. NEE cinch ads + 6's od dn caveghuepeqyadeesocashenspespavecsped .60-.75 h. 
i For § hours, 8And board and room, 
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Cooks, male. 


| 
12. 00-15. 00 Ww. 
16.00 W. 


<A 


100.00 m. 
100. 00 m. 


75. 00-100. 00 m. 
88. 00 m. 
75.00 m. 
15. 00 w. 


90. 00 m. 
18. 00-30. 00 w. 


| 75. 00-100. 00 m. 
| 75. 00-150. 00 m. 
100. 00 m. 
75. 00-150. 00 m. 
80. 00 m. 
90. 00 m. 
100. 00 m. 





Cooks, female. 


Drivers, team- 
sters, etc. 





$7. 00-10. 00 w. 





45. 00-60. 00 m. 
30. 00-50. 00 m. 
60. 00 m. 

40. 00-100. 00 m. 
45.00 m. 








10.00 w. 3.00 d 
8.00 Ww 2.50 d. 
eee ae ae a. 
-— a2. ad 
pateapeth ebtsen’< | 40 h 
6. 00-15. 00 w 5.00 w 
2 65.00 m | 70.00 m 
ES ee 
7.50 W 17.00 w 
10.00-18.00w.| 2.00-3.50 d 
2 30. 00-45. 00 m. |$16. 00-20. 00 w 
8. 00 Ww 15 


3.00 d 
| 1.50 d 
wane eS 
| 3.50 d 





3.50 d 

3.75-4.00 d 

75.00 m 

3. 75-4.00 d 

85.00 m 

3.50 d 

4.00 d 

3.25 d 

82.50 d 
| 

| 18 60 W 

18.00 w 





60991 °—18——10 


$And 


Dock laborers. 








Farm ha 


35.00 m. 
.00 m. 


.00 m. | 
.00 m. 


50 d. 


nds. 


00 m. 





35.00 m. | 
40.00 m. 
5.00 m. 
5.00 m. 


40.00 m. 
395. 00 m 


| 
an 


jo. OO m. 
.00m., 
. > > 
.00m.,. 

5. 00 m. 
5. 00m. 
.00 ™. 
50d. 
.00 m. 


).00 m. 


5.00 m. 
), OO m. 
5.00 m. 


00m. 
OO m 


. 00 1. 


OO WwW. 


.00 m. 





board. 
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State, city, kind of office. | 


| 


ipinnniineiacninnnaneipmpanmmnnied 


Oklahoma: | 
BRLITOR. ) «ss do casmcona 
Muskogee (Sta.).......... 
Oklahoma City (Fed.- 

a ee 
TENN? sc eacewseoea ee 

Oregon: 
dmtoria (FOG. )esccccccsces 
Portiand ( Ped.-Mun.)....| 

Pennsylvania: 
a a a 
Harrisburg (Sta.)........ 


Johnstown (Sta.)......... 
Philadelphia (Fed.)...... 

*hiladelphia (Sta.).......| 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)........ 
Pittsburgh (Sta.)......... 
Scranton (Sta.).... 


Providence (Fed.)......-- 

Providence (Sta.)........! 
South Carolina: 

Charleston (Fed.).......- 
Tennessee: 

Memphis (Fed.).......... 
Texas: 

UU) ae 


er Ter OG. ). ...- cncccee 
Fort Worth (Fed.)....... 
Fort Worth (Mum.)...... 


Galveston (Fed.).........) 
Houston (Fed.-Mun.)....} 
San Antonio (Fed.)...... 
Utah: | 
Salt Lake City (Fed.).... 
Virginia: 
Norfolk (Fed.)........... 
Washington: 
ie hc cernaiie 


Bellingham (Fed.-Mun.) .} 
Everett (Mumn.).......... 


Seattle (Fed.)............! 


Seattle (Mum.).........../20. 00-60. 


Spokane (Fed.).......... | 
Spokane (Mun.).........- 
Tacoma (Fed.-Mun.).....| 
Walla Walla (FPed.)...... 
Yakima (Fed.)........... 
Wisconsin: 
La Crosse (Sta.-Mun.).... 
Milwaukee(Sta.-Co,-Mun. ) 
Oshkosh (Sta.-Mun.)..... 
Superior (Sta.-Mun.)..... 
Wvyoming: 
Cheyenne (Fed.-Sta.).... 





2. 00-9. 
5.00 w. 
3. 00-7. 00 w. | 


{ 
| ad : 
House | Inside | Laundry Lal 
‘ 3 | Laborers. operators, op 
servants. | wWwiremen. a 
| mae. fer 
= —E | SS SS | —— -_-__—1 ee 
$4. 00-6. 00 w. $15.60 w. $0 .30 h. $14.00 w. 
eg ek Ok a ee AP ee, ae 
ES ne, pee BE A i 
4 Ae Se ee ~~ SU O&A aren: ee 
“oe eee ae Rene, a Be Gis. Vic donannddcttoche« 
35. 08 m. | 5. 774d. .40 h. >. 8D W 
| 
Ses Se et oe ae See he re cara 
5. 00-10. 00 w, . 25-.35 h. 30 h. |12.00-15. 00 + 
2) fe, Se ae ee 30-.35 h. 18.00 ¥ 
5 tg Ae eee ee eee at kt i ae eer 30. 0 
7.00 w. .50 h 35 hh. : -- 
5. 00-9. 80 w. '15. 00-20. 00 w 33—.40 h. 8 00-18.00 w 5 O0-1 
20. 00-30. 00 m. 10-.45 h Se 5 8, Betis) A ees, 2 eee 
A) ae eee ee _ de ee ey eo ee, 
eps eee Oa ee eis 2.25-2.50 d. 

a STEER BR ae eee 32 OS RPP se oe 
aj a glgtetie aaiaiaiek 4B. 0k a winealeie a tl ee el 
1.00 w 96+ h. |S een ee 

FO Sees cree ae ) | +S Sobel S| 
So a ee a a a ae eee ee 
Se eS .85 h. _ pee, ee 
6.00 eA al fe et ee 5 h Sy RAS ee. 
ko lS ee «in SS Se Oe 
he eS eee , 2 if ae eee 
Viinn eidbes okt RES SEs Senn ¥O4 og. ff ae | 
10 OU aaa a . 45 h. Oddi ee See eee een eae 6 © 6 6 
7.00 w . 60-. 624 h. 30 h. 12. 00-18. 00 w 0 
0006. GOW. [oo ..cccccceccecl ey So 
SAOSIN ee ee ee 3. 60-4.50 d. 2. 00-2.40 d. (90,00-1 
it Ee ae > a Ty pf Oe ee, ee 
oo m. | 60-. 75 h. 3. 25-4 sO a. 18, ¥0- 25. 00 w. ' 9.00 l 
30. 80 m. 6.50 d. j 3.50 4. 21. 00 w. 13 
CR EE Ee Se ees eae "eee a a... 
Se ae ee en, eee 
eee a ee i: ae es. Se 
Ff ck ae een ee ee i 2.9 | | Sree, ae 
nt 
EF 8 See ee ON at See ee 7 
00 Ww. | .40 h. ee Wl Secekisseuss eee 8 








1 And board and room. 
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E 


: 

















: | os ‘ 
P jum bers. | Plasterers | Painter i Ma 
| | 
j 
LST BB: bvccctinesesconaces $0.50 h $0.75h ¢ ¢ ' - 
| . 
| 
eee LAL 1. cdmedpasenns 
a Ld. | = a t 
65 h. ee OR ee Va 
55 h. | .35-.45 h 
i OT © Ce ee SC eee 
h. | 724 h. Th 
5 Uh. .60-.75 h. ! i . 
}-.65 h. | 5.00 5.50 d. 55 j } h th } 
Oe Weel ots: ceaee Mr Whi ER benndesmedt oie 
| 3 eee i vicedctedetebesbrasdceccusecoouus 
| | 
| ae ae A a Se Se ee eee Me 
ON RE SS a a A oe  m ee 
| 
; ) 
ee ee ae a Se a er S og 2 ae a eee 
OD  TiMnatchineteenenens .45 h 75h 
= ES a a ee ee ne, a ore 
5 75 d NE I ee eT OTE Pe Ce CO ee eT eee eee 
55 h 55 Bb h a UES 
OY ee Pe Minimise =a S205 
a ne ek ena 
hare eikeehntinnncmd a cnctbncbnen den enberabrnasmedamesacaacdl toe cas 
§.80 d. one eS ee Se ee ree a eee 
| 
$58 -@. docecue pnuinitwes D.C Acetiainnndiaciiinddcepiimieiaade oled ood 
55-. 724 h. .60-.723h Gis cena ndbueeee ee Be Lie. dss 
| capitate eoesece eee eee Ctnecnedsnesavesedeenstsselvenssteesenesescelesanwe 
534 h. } 6.60-7.10 d. 20 d 7. ] ( 
5. 774 di. 0 ED Se Aarne rari Ae eer ee ‘ 
Bm ft YY See ee ». 00-5.50 d 151 OO ' SS Ses er 
| 6.00 d 6.00 d 6.00 d 6.504 Md 1 
eee j NE Bil Riscsinlcricinth cain Aaeedidithits atime ae eis Lith caise we cin moma gins Moa in 
vnbbimiddeeswwetuel Jo cteccccccccscose] Sf aa |) 8) een: Mey 
ve-Cetens eoeueunst SiiiSeteeeeseeoe clacencetecate 6000 6)00c6eeteee6e6n6c checsesetoecececeseletcsccscecece 
le Se ee tee ee 0 idee: i ee ee Se ee 
45 h. 5 h 45 h 55h. | i § 00 UD 
| nencneidjislisibameiasiatali en enero] Tt ee iditidennmonsii Seu pun kai ess 
60-. 72% h. 4.50 d. | 50 h. | 70h De Oa Biches 
| Ae } | 
ee ae Sa ee es re eee. ee oe eee ee a 
} } j 
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Sewing Sewing " 
State, city, and kind of | oo, mctresses machine machine a ee 
olfice, . “*| Operators, operators, any & a? 
male. female. ; wane. 
me ee 
Oklahoma: 
E:nid (Sta.). atasthnee TN Ei a coasaguvnssamleberdntnrenbeed $65. 00 m. |$50.00- 
Muskogee (Sta.). padienindnnaisncesethadeution L ppaeksneeedeed 2 eee Se 
Oklahoma City (Fed.- 
REE el. csc oblnhed STS He ee 15.00 w 12 
IND, sc censnnnsane Sebreer ones: Mesh yosee S pecaciiniiainan 100. 00 m 
Oregon: 
EE FR ae Aare en Se ae ee nro re Se Be ess sin 
Yortland (}'ed.).......... 8 fe ee Pe $10.00 w. | 100. 00 m, 75. 0 
T ennsylvania: 
EEE ee ee eee” Sene  e e ee 20.00 w. 12 
Harrisburg (Sta.)........ SS ere 110. 00-20. 00 w. 18. 00-25. 00 w. 12 
Johnstown (Sta.)........- BO! SS ea ae ae 75. 00 m. 45 
Philadelphia (Fed.)...... BG. hacsccinutedd i. 00-44. 00 w. |18. 00-25. 00 w. |......... 
a eee ee ee See ae | 80.00 m. 16 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)........ CS ] 2 aa =. eee eee 18. 00-40. 00 w. |15. 00-2 
PTE, ) cicthntelee<pscesccsnnca 7 “eee Da eee ee '80.00- 100.00 m. |50. 00-75. 
€cranton (Sta.) .........- REPS ee RIP 1 sepedlagat pene Lo sinaneabamanl 15. 00 w. 10. 0 
EL, bkitlv dt mecdnes ssa chesmliadh minal (REC ee RE ee ee 
Rhode Island: | 
ES EE eee Seer ee pe SS ee 
Providence (Sta.).......- ee Ae, ee eee a ee 
South Carolina: | | 
EE OT EE eee ee See ee lcs acaheeninidesbdacndlial 1 
Tennessee: | 
oe (4 ar Ee eA ne ee ae 125.00 m 7 
eas: | | } 
EE ae ee ae. See TR Es ae: 75,00 m. 60. 0 
ERE SS SE Sey ee A ee Eee eee 
Fort Worth (Fed.)....... ie ae PAS Ser a 125. 00 m. | 12 
Fort Worth (Mun.)...... ee eae RE HER BE Pas OR 75. 00-100.00 m. |60. 00 
talveston (Fed.)......-.. ss cceuiineiiiindanmamainiel | caseenidahibhidtemedaahhcthvalentnersooserers Sa 
Houston (Fed.-Mun.)....| af et as ee OY & Geena 
ES ONS SEES! EEG ae ee See ee | SS ae eee Te ae 
Utah: | 
Salt Lake City (Fed.).... ee ee ae ne eS eee 100.00 m. |........-. 
Virginia: | | 
Norfolk 2 eee eee 7. 00-12. 00 w. | 8.00 w. [80.00- 100.00 m. |60. 00 
Washington: | 
Aberdeen (Fed.).......-. | Cet a AE ROE RS Bs dieesncteansidaiadt Ld dail dla sited Ns... 
A Mn Dl. cc aanttipate cinecccnnesacsecsicosecehoosbenct Db windbicosenedes akteee- 
Everett (Mun.).........- ene IE ES A ee \75.00-100.00 m. '60. 00 
Seattle (Fed.)..........-- Pa ee ae ae ee ee ere L7e See eae 
a. SB hd, cinch ieeaabscvosevinediogsas ts 190,00—125.00 m.j........ 
Spokane (Fed.)........-.- | 14. 00 w. | 21. 00 w. | 14.00 w. 85. 00 m. | 
Spokane (Mun.).......... s scendeeniicilhs its tedilias PO LES TE SE Ree ST ce 
Tacoma (Fed.-Mun.)..... SES EE: Re a a eae cp. See SF Se icinni 
ES ES EE: Se eT Baa SS ee 
Yakima (Fed.)........... OES SR | Saas ee ee ee eS See 
Wisconsin: 
Sir OME. },..ocloescecdssdodsss|occcenusgeutece RE Se eee. eee 


Milwaukee (Sta.-Co.- 
iene Rieke oneal 
Cshkosh (Sta.-Mun.)..... 
Superior (Sta.-Mun.)..... 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne (Fed.-Sta.)-.... 





ORO EERE HOO 














CRORE ERE EH EERE EE EEE EH EEE 





1 And board, 








50,00-125.00 m. | 10. 00-25. ' 





100. 00 m. |85. 00-90. © 
i 





BY 





LA 








; 
A 
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Structural 
iron workers, 





ee eee eee eee 





70 h. 
.45-. 55 h. 
. 50-. 65 h. 


SOTHO SCHSSS SS SSS Mle eFSSOSSSSOSSSESs cer eseescesesesece(sereseccecesececccolioece 


Telephone 
operators 
(switchboard), 
female, 


Waiters, 





ee ee ee 


eee ew eee ee ween 


7. 50-9. 00 w. 
10. 00 w. 

12. 00-15. 00 w. 
7. 50-9. 50 w. 
7. 00-10. 00 w. 





ee 


$7.00 w. 
14.00 w. 


30. 00 m. | 





17.00 w. | 


5.00 w. | 





———— 


| " 
Casual workers,’ Casual workers, 


Waitresses, 
male, 


$7. On Ww. 





$0. 39 h. 


female, 








SSSSSEESOSSES™SSSSEISOFSSSSOEOSSSS Seslosceceeseesssccececelseeseceos 
CoC eee mele wwe COCO ee eeseeeee 


SOPOT SOSSHSSS SS SSH SeF SOSH SSHEHSSESE SSS Esteestesesessesliocecsesesssesoecece 


nee ee 


| 45.00 m. | 


ee 


25 h. 
8.00 w. .30h. 00 d. 
1.09 d. | .30h. .20h. 
8. ( ) Ww. | 50 0. 25h 
16. 00 W | .40 h. a =» ne 
25h. | 174h 
5. 00 ¥ 25h. | 1.50 d 
_ __ 15.00 w. | .30 h. 1. 25-1.50d 
15. 75-50. 00 m. |........... isan 1. 50-2. 00 d 
6.00 w. 2.00 d. 1.50 d 
10. 00-12. 00 w. .25-. 30h. | 2.10 d 
SOS 5 SE ae re eae Tes pas 
5. 00-6. 00 w. 2. 50 d. 1.50d 
! 
OLS | 8 ae ees 
.20-.25h. | 20-. 25 h 
iss a/nossacuaaae ate a: 1... 
} } 
35. 00 rm. | 2.00 d. | 2.00 d. 
SMM E Geccndscuncnuo. Nocona 
RM Asnvactsnatiadcccandtianst. ictek 
| 
40.00 m 35 h. 25h 
A Se 
8.00-12.00w.| — —~_ (3th. 
15. 00 w. | 45h. | 2. 50 d. 
Se ES ee een vs : 
10. 00-15. 00 w. | i0)-. 50h 30 of 
13. 00 Ww 35 h jt 
45 SS ia leszii 
12. 50 w. | 50 h 35h. 
35-.40h.|  —«, 0-. 35 h. 
| 
.30-.35 h. 20-. 25 h 
| 
6.00 w 35 h. 25 h. 
| 25h . 25 h, 
6. 00-15. 00 w. | 35 h 2.40 d 
. Se ee 22.00d 
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CHANGES IN UNION WAGE SCALES AND IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
1907 TO 1917. 


Summarized figures concerning the changes in recent years in un) 
wage scales, drawn from a report prepared by the Bureau of Lab 
Statistics, are here presented in comparison with like figures relat! 
to retail prices of food. The statements are given in the form 
index numbers (percentages) in which the figures for each other ye: 
are compared with the figures for 1913; in other words, 1913 is ma 
the base or 100 per cent. 

For all trades covered in the report, taken collectively, the avera: 
rate of wages per hour in May, 1917, was 114 per cent of the avera 
in May, 1913; that is, the average rate in 1917 was 14 per cent hig! 
than in 1913. In 1907 the average hourly rate was but 90 per c: 
of what it was in 1913; thus the average hourly rate had increas 
between 1907 and 1917 in the ratio of 90 to 114, an increase of 
points in the index, which number, 24, is 27 per cent of 90, maki 
the increase in the rate of wages per hour between 1907 and 1917 
27 per cent. The wace figures are for May of each year. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AND OF RETAIL 
PRICES OF FOOD, 1907 TO 1917. 
(1913100. ) 




















| state 
Rates of | Full-time ——s | Retail 
Year. | wages | hours Bn | prices 
ae h ner weak t | ¢ oO 
ae eee. per week. full time. | of food. 
eon o 
SS ee 90 103 92 | 82 
Sap aakthebigll sdhde 91 102 93 | 84 
Ns <cticoentantnsnilll ch a 92 102 93 | 89 
ERY ee o4 101 95 | 93 
RRR ON ES 96 101 $6 | 92 
te E enchant 98 100 98 | 98 
eg ae | 100 100 100 | 100 
is kdendgiiaberese 102 100 102 | 102 
Sl unsh ockuchengnenn | 103 yy 102 | 101 
SER sisshscenee ss | 107 99 1066 | 114 
RS Se | 114 98 112 | 146 
| 











The index numbers for full-time hours per week decreased gradually 
from 103 m 1907 to 98 in 1917. Itshould be borne in mind that theso 
figures are percentages based on the year 1913, not concrete hours. 

Because of the reduction in hours there was not as great a relat! 
change in the index numbers for rates of wages per week as in ratvs 
of wages per hour, the increase being from 92 in 1907 to 112 in 1917, 
or 23 per cent as computed from the original figures extended to two 
decimal places. 

A far greater change took place in retail prices of food; betwe: 
1913 and 1917 the increase was 46 per cent, and between 1907 21 | 
1917 it was 78 per cent. The figures are based on yearly averages. 
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From the same basic data a seeond table has been prepared indicat- 
1 


ine the change in the purchasing power of an hour’s wages and o 
> 
week’s wages from 1907 to 1917. 


a ] 


a 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PURCHASING POWER OF UNION WAGES AS MEASURED IN 
FOOD, 1907 TO 1917 


(1913 = 100.) 


Year. 





In the table it is shown that an hour’s wages in 1917 purchased 
but 78 per cent as much food as in 1913, and a week’s wages but 77 
per cent as much. As compared with 1907 an hour’s wages in 1917 
bought but 71 per cent as much food, and a week’s wages but 69 per 
cent as much food. 





WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD OF ENGLAND. 
{From The Labour Gazette, London, April, 1918, p. 135.] 


The Agricultural Wages Board, established for England and Wales 
under the Corn Production Act of 1917, have given notice that they 
propose to fix minimum time rates of wages for male workers of 18 
years of age and over in Norfolk and in Northamptonshire, on the 
basis of a minimum rate of 30s. [$7.30] for 54 hours (exclusive of 
meal times) in respect of the period commencing on the first Monday 
in March and terminating on the last Sunday in October, and of a 
minimum rate of 30s. for 48 hours (exclusive of meal times) in respect 
of the remaining period of the year. The wages board, as required 
by the corn production act, will consider any objections to the 
above rates which may be lodged with them within one month from 
the date of the notice (Apr. 2), and no minimum rates can be actually 
fixed by the wages board before the expiration of the month's inter- 
val allowed for objections. 

. Having regard to the fact that it is not possible for all the district 
wages committee, established or to be established by the wages 
board, at once to meet and settle the recommendations they wish 
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to make regarding minimum rates of wages applicable to their areas, 
the wages board have expressed the opinion that by mutual agree- 
ment between employers and workers it is desirable that any mini- 
mum rates which may be fixed should be made retrospective as from 
the end of March. 

On March 28 the board considered a report from the committee on 
“cottage rents,” relating to the basis on which it is suggested tha‘ 
recommendations should be made by district wages committees as 
to minimum rates of wages, so far as these are affected by the ques- 
tion of the value of cottage rents. The committee expressed tlic 
view that a worker should be in a position, should he so desire, to 
provide himself with a proper and reasonable standard of accommo- 
dation for himself and his family, and that any minimum rates fixed 
for adult male workers should accordingly be such as will enable an 
‘‘economic rent” for such standard of accommodation to be paid by 
the worker. The standard laid down by the committee includes a 
five-room dwelling in a proper state of repair, provided with satis- 
factory sanitary arrangements and with an adequate water supply, 
together with garden ground of not less than one-eighth of an acre, 
and they have suggested, for the guidance of district committees, 
how the ‘“‘economic rent” of such standard accommodation may be 
calculated in relation to the circumstances of any particular district. 
The wages board adopted the report and decided to forward it to the 
various district wages committees as they are established. 

Sir Henry Rew presented the final report from the committee on 
“allowances,” which was appointed to consider and report upon the 
general principles which should be adopted as a basis for determining 
the value of allowances or benefits (other than cottages supplied to 
workers, which subject is referred to the ‘‘cottage rents’ committec), 
which may be reckoned in part payment of wages. The committee 
reported that while, in their opinion, payment of wages wholly in cash 
should be adopted, so far as possible, as a general principle, it ap- 
peared from evidence which had been placed before them that any 
attempt to abolish all allowances in kind would, in view of the difli- 
culties connected with the supply and distribution of food at tlic 
present time, be unwise. They recommended that a general order 
be made by the wages board defining milk and potatoes as allowances 
which may be reckoned as part payment of wages in lieu of payment 
in cash for the purpose of any minimum rates of wages fixed under 
the corn production act, and defining the value at which these com- 
modities should be so reckoned as the current wholesle price in the 
district—in the case of potatoes—-such price to be reckoned as the 
price at the time the main crop potatoes are lifted, the actual price 
to be settled on this basis from time to time by the district wages 
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, i committees for their districts. The report was approved and adopted, 
; | and the wages board decided, on the recommendation of the com- 
; | mittee, to invite the various district wage committees to report upon 
; the question of defining any other allowances in addition to milk and 
potatoes in their districts. The board decided similarly to invite the 
) 4 district wages committees, in whose areas the provision by the em- 
; ployer to his workers of board and lodging or of meals is prevalent, 
Aj to consider and report upon the question of the manner in which 
these forms of allowances should be dealt with under the act. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. - 





HEARINGS ON THE MINIMUM WAGE BILL FOR THE DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA. 





Hearings on the Trammeti-Keating bill to create a minimum \ 
commission in the District of Columbia were held before commi' 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on April 16 and A) 
17. The most striking feature of these hearmgs was the lac 
opposition to the bill or to the principle of minimum-wage determi 
tion for women and child employees. Mr. Charles J. Colum) 
representing the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of 
District, stated that his association was not only “absolutely uno)- 
posed” to the proposed bill but was actively in favor of it. "| 
association, Mr. Columbus explained, represents practically al! 
larger employers in the city of Washington, notably the depari- 
ment stores. 

Arguments in favor of the proposed legislation were made 
prominent representatives of employers, employees, and the pub 
Hon. Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statist: 
presented the results of a study of cost of-living of wage-earii 
women in the District of Columbia. Mr. Edward A. Filene, of | 
Filene department store of Boston, urged that a minimum wa; 
fixed at a level permitting of good living, was financially profita!) 
to the empleyer himself. Miss Mary O’Sullivan, formerly a deps 
ment-store employee in the District of Columbia, gave a vivid 
sketch of her difficulties in supporting herself on a $7 a week wace. 

Other speakers were: Mr. Felix Frankfurter; Representative Ri 
ard Olney, of Massachusetts; Arthur N. Holeombe, member of t 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission; Dr. W. C. Woodwar 
health commissioner of the District of Columbia; Rev. John (. 
Ryan, of the Catholic University; Mrs. Newton D. Baker; Commis- 
sioner Louis Brownlow, of the District of Columbia; Mrs. Frances 
Axtell, of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
formerly member of the Retail Store Wage Board of Washingto 
State; Miss Julia O’Connor, president of Massachusetts Telepho: 
Operators’ Union and member of two Massachusetts wage boards. 

The bill as introduced follows the general lines of the Oregon 
minimum wage law, which has been upheld as constitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. It provides for a commission of 3 
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members, appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This commission is to investigate and if it finds that the 
wages of women and minors in any occupation are, in its opinion, 
too low for decent living, it is to call a conference of the interested 
narties in the oceupation to decide upon a suitable minimum wage. 


s 







The bill was introduced into the Senate by Senator Park Tram- 
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mell ef Florida and mto the House of Representatives by Congress- 





non Edward Keating of Colorado. 











THE RETAIL STORE AND THE MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOME 


- from a statement of Mr. Edward A. FVilene, of Wm. Filene’s Sons ¢ ve ) i . 
m, Mass., before the Senate committee at the hearing on the District of Cohumbia minimu ize 


pill, Apr. 17, 1918,] 






A curious thing about the hearings on minimum wage as I have 
read them- heeause I have not been to many is that 1t has ahwavs 
been a plea for the workpeople. Now, we bosses Cet yust as much : 






from the minimum wege as our people do, because a $5-a-week 
cirl makes a cheap boss. That is literally true. You can not vet 






real organization out of people who are unintelligent, and people 
can not be intelligent who have not enough to live properly on. 
A working girl, worried about paying for her clothing and lodging, 







is not roing to be very ambitious, you know, to heed the preach- 
ments that we bosses put onto her—burden her with. She is not, 
as a rule, gomg to have the ambition to try to learn how to earn 






more money. She is not going to try to do it, or if she does try 
she fails. 

Now, when you get to where the hard pressure of mere livine— 
clothing and food and shelter—disappears, then you can come to a 
pomt where the possibility of more intelligent action, more intel- 
ligent study, more comprehension of retail distribution, of the work 
they have got to do, is possible, and I might as well confess very 
frankly that retail distribution is about as lawless a thing asthere 
is in the country; I mean, from an economic standpoint. The aver- 
age thing that we handle doubles in price by the time it reaches 
the consumer; and sometimes, as I said yesterday, when I hear 
stories about our fine store, I think how many kinds of a hypocrite 
my associates and I must be. 

The fact that the average thing doubles in price before it reaches 
the hands of the consumer is a shame and a disgrace, and those of 
us who give our lives to it ought to be making greater progress with 
the remedies. Hf we do not make greater progress, direct distribution 
from producer to consumer will come—through the parcel post, and 
so forth—and it ought to come if we have not any greater inventive 
genius and no sense of our responsibility and power. The source of 
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our power is in our employees. Now, the average employer is using 
the greater part of his time and the most of his energy in trying to 
keep things running smoothly between himself and his employees — 
between his employees and his executives; and that is due noi to 
viciousness of the employee force, not to ill will, but simply to ay 
underpaid, badly nourished, unintelligent group of employees; an\| 
all these things are due to the fact that we have not realized that 
the better the wages the better we in the management are off; because, 
finally, as has been stated by Dr. Holcombe, even the best of em- 
ployees are dependent in large degree upon the freedom and foresivh: 
and vision of the executive if they are really to make the best out of 
conditions; and when the executives do think and do plan, and when 
the employees have wages enough so that they will not be entiily 
taken up with the questions of food, of clothing, and of shelt:r, 
which is just as if you were feeding to a steam engine coal al! tho 
time, and it did nothing but make steam and never turned a whev|— 
that is what we are doing with our employees—when we get to that 
point, then it becomes true that the better we pay the cheaper | 
cost of selling becomes; and that is so true in a store like ours ths 
definitely costs us half as much in percentage to sell the amoun 
goods which gets a bonus for the sales people than the first cos 
their regular wages. 

I do not know whether that is very clear. Let meexplain. Eycry- 
body who sells goods in our store is told when they come in—sup) 
they come in at $12, then they are told that it costs us about 4 
cent. ‘‘If you can sell $300, then you will have paid for your sai: 
and for rent, and will have given us a fair return on our capita! 
you sell $300 a week. Now, on whatever you sell above $300, > 
will give you 2 per cent, and we will be just 2 per cent better off t! 
on the first $300 you sell”; and as a result of that, and so clear|y is 
that understood that it is for our advantage as well as for the adyan- 
tage of our employees, that very frequently a salesgirl will say to 
me, ‘‘I earned $5 extra this week,” or ‘‘I earned $8 extra this wee', 
Mr. Filene.” : 

That is something to boast of, because even when they do make 
extra money in many of the stores they are afraid to talk about that 
because they think that if the employers think that the wages :c 
high they will be leveled down again; but our people have leari 
that we are getting more out of the extra money that we pay them 
as bonuses, and the bonus is defined simply as an extra reward {or 
extra good results, charged to salary, and our paying that illustra‘ cs 
that so thoroughly, and so practically demonstrates that a hig! r 
salary does pay, that they are quite fearless in telling us how mui! 
more they are getting every week; and sometimes that ‘‘more”’ Is a 
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considerable sum. The more they get the better we are off. High 
wages, I think, too, will to an increasing degree make lower labor 
costs. It will compel more intelligent instruction on our part, and 
help the employees, both in storekeeping and in education in sales- 
manship. We find that the average man or woman is only too glad 
to respond, and can respond, and there is only a very small percentage 
that is not effective enough to increase their value when they get a 
chance. Most business men see that. A minority, just as in every 
line of business, in every walk of life, do not see it, and they are tho 
scabs of business. * * * 

Did we require a better type for a higher wage ? 

I think not. The average girl that comes into a store is quite able 
to respond if she is free from worry. We are trying always, for our 
own sake, to make our people more intelligent. We are trying to 
put in a more scientific method of buying and selling, and we need 
thoughtful people; but I do not think there is any greater discrimi- 
nation made under a minimum wage than there was before. We 
have a feeling that we can easily get a reasonable response out of 
any girl who is well and who is free from the daily worries. A 
decent wage, then, seems to us the basis of intelligent work, and we 
feel that the minimum wage merely provides the machinery by which 
jeint action is secured on the part of all in a trade. That is the 
important thing, it seems to me, that a minority sometimes holds 
out and makes impossible the good will and the more intelligent 
action of the majority. You have seen that happen in towns where 
they kept open every evening in the week because one or two pig- 
headed men would not agree with the others to close. 

Now, a minimum wage helps in this respect, at any rate, in forcing 
the general protection which the community is entitled to have. 

Now, to get down to the minimum wage as we have actually had 
it in our store. In 1912 we put in a minimum wage of $8, and the 
best evidence that that has been satisfactory is that on April 1 of 
this year we increased the minimum wage to $10. Of course, looking 
over a long period of years, from 1912, with the varying things that 
happened during those years, it would be presumptuous to try to 
ascribe to any one thing alone the satisfactory growth of the store, 
which has become by far the largest specialty store in the world, 
employing about 3,000 people and doing very much the largest 
business in this line. I am boasting of this because we believe that 
the volume of the business has grown as the result of this type of 
forward looking, which I can speak of with the greater freedom 
because in our store most of the work of this kind is done by our 
employees themselves. This minimum wage, the whole working out 
of this minimum wage that went into effect April 1, with all its 
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details, was done by a group of employees, and not by the manage- 
ment. We find that the more satisfactory and practical way 
work. But, as near as we can judge of it, the effect of that $8 a we. 
minimum was of the highest usefulness to the store. You have ¢ 
to make some allowance. 

Of course, when we were the only store giving that minimum \ 
got the choice of the more thoughtful girls, and that is an advani« 
that if our competitors had been foresighted they would not ha 
allowed us to get. They could have afforded to have paid $16 an 
gotten the choice of girls out of the high schools, as we got the 
and ‘‘bought” the biggest bargains that they could have gott 
Ail in all, we have enough evidence that the minimum wage was 
the utmost help to us, and one of the proofs is that relatively to th: 
other costs of running the business the wage with an increase 
minimum is relatively lower than it had been before, just as with a 
bonus the percentage of the cost per dollar of sales is lower; and 
that is the only thing we are interested in, because we do not care 
how many hundreds of thousands of dollars it costs us to do business, 
but we do care whether the percentage of cost on sales has increase! 
one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 

If the expense of the* business increases $1,000,000 and the per- 
centage of cost per dollar of sales decreases, then we are better off, 
of course. 

In April of this year the minimum wage was increased to Sit; 
$9 for an apprentice. Nobody in the store starts at less than $9 a 
week at present. But that group of employees found that $12 at 
present was not any more than $8 would have been in 1907. | 
sometimes figure rapidly in estimating what is happening now ani 
what wages are necessary, that on this grade of wages food prac- 
tically takes up about 50 per cent of the income per week, and 1! 
food has increased 100 per cent in cost, as we are told, doubled in 
price, then you get some indication of where wages ought to be at 
the present time. I do not know how scientific that reckoning 1s, 
but it makes a rough kind of reckoning in my mind that determin 
what ought to be done. 

That group of employees determined that $12 would not be so 
much as $8 would have been in 1907; but reckoning that we ai 
having some competition in Boston at the present time they recoi- 
mended that at present we pay only $10 as a minimum wage and 
then increase it 50 cents a week every six months until anybody 
who had been there two years, starting at $10, would have $12 as 
the minimum wage; that is, they made it easier for themselves and 
for us under the circumstances. When the management went over 
that, as it had to, of course, to agree to it, we came to the conclusion 
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that from our best experience this minimum wage would not increase 
our selling cost. We may prove to be wrong, but I do not think 
we will be. Of course, it is to be remembered that we do transmit 
our expenses. We do not pay the expenses of the shop; we are 
simply a depot on the road of transportation from the source of 
production to the consumer. 

The store fails if it does not get back from the public what it pay 
out. “But we feel pretty sure, and we went into this increase in wages 
with less hesitation because—wel!, [ suppose there was some feeling 
of doubt, but also from the business standpoint because—we feel 
definitely that it will be a good thing for our business, and will in- 
crease the efficiency of our help sufliciently so that it will be a net 
gaia. Bich SF 

We have not reached as yet the level that has been reached in many 
places. The Hudson Co. in Detroit have been for some time paying 
a $12 minimum, and the owners, the Webers, who are shrewd, broad- 
gauge, effective business men, are very enthusiastic on the results 
they have obtained. I think they have been using it about two years. 

I think I ought to say before finishing, because I do not think it is 
commonly borne in mind, that cheap wages make a vicious circle, 
Cheap wages make cheap standards in employers, and cheap standards 
in us employers make cheap employees. It is a vicious circle that 
ought to be broken and destroyed. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





WOMEN IN THE BRITISH ENGINEERING TRADES AFTER THE WAR. 


A discussion of the attitude which should be taken by the trace- 
unions of Great Britain toward women in the engineering trades after 
the return of peace forms the most important part of a report, Women 
in the Engineering Trades, prepared by Barbara Drake‘ on the basis 
of a study carried through by a joint committee of the Fabian Re- 
search Committee and the Fabian Women’s Group. The repor 
begins with a discussion of the number of women in the enginecr- 
ing trades before the outbreak of the War, and presents data show- 
ing that the number was rapidly increasing even without the stimulus 
of war demands. A chapter is given to the methods of dilution o! 
labor after the need became imperative, and a third part is devote: 
to a study of the position of women in these trades during the War. 
The section on ‘‘ Reconstruction”’ deals with the problem of readjust- 
ment after the War, as it affects women employed in these industries. 

The engineering trades were thrown open to women by the Treasury 
Agreement of March, 1915, by which the trade-unions bound them- 
selves to give up, for the period of the War, all customs and practic 
which might tend to restrict production, including their oppositio: 
to the introduction of unskilled and woman labor, and the Govern- 
ment in return pledged itself to restore the trade-union custom 
intact at the end of the War. By the terms of that pledge, as soon : 
peace is declared the trade-unionists have the right to demand ih 
ejection of women from nine-tenths of the work they are doing in tli 
engineering trades, regardless of consequences. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is generally admitted that the exact and literal keepin: 
of the pledge is a practical impossibility, and there is some dou!) 
whether, from a trade-union standpoint, its keeping would be ever 
desirable. But if it can not be kept, the workers have a right i 
demand a quid pro quo, and one of the objects of this report is t: 
point out what substitute agreement, as far as the employment 0 
women is concerned, would be satisfactory. 

As a preliminary to any satisfactory compromise, the trade 
unions must first set their own house in order in regard to the eni- 
ployment of women. Miss Drake believes strongly that for the men 





1 Women in the Engineering Trades, by Barbara Drake. Report based on an inquiry by a joint com- 
mittee of the Fabian Research Department and the Fabian Women’s Group. London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1917. 
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unionists cooperation with women is the only alternative to danger- 
ous competition from women. The employers have learned the 
possibilities of the automatic machine manned by unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, and even though in accordance with the Treasury Agree- 
ment they discharged every woman who came into the trade under 
it, there is nothing to prevent them from employing others later on. 
Trade-union opposition is effective only when unionists have a mo- 
nopoly of the skill required, and the employers have learned during 
the last three years to subdivide processes so that such a monopoly is 
no longer possible. Self-interest and principle alike should lead the 
trade-unionist to recognize the right of women to do any work for 
which they are physically qualified, and to help them to organize and 
secure fair treatment. Granting that the men are willing to do this, 
what terms shall be asked of the Government or the employers to be 
fair alike to all concerned? The following program is outlined: 

The proposals made to safeguard the trade-union position against the admission of 
female labor in the engineering trades are summed up as follows: 

(1) The securing of the rates customarily paid for the job on work not recognized as 


women’s work before the War. 
(2) The securing of an adequate minimum wage for all women employed in the 


engineering trades. 
(3) The securing of a minimum of education for all young persons under 18 years 


of age. 
(4) The securing of adequate provision against unemployment. 
(5) The protection of female and immature labor from occupational injury. 
(6) The s2curing of a direct share to the worker in the control of his or her working 


life. 


The first proposal is primarily intended to maintain the standard rates 
of wages for male trade-unionists. Evidently they can not be main- 
tained if, by slightly changing a job and calling it women’s work, the 
employer is entitled to cut the price. Under this proposal the burden 
of proving that a given job is women’s work would be thrown upon 
the employer, who could enforce the lower rate of wages only if he 
could show that the particular operation was in use before the War 
and was then recognized as peculiar to women. To meet the cases 
in which a woman is really not worth as much to an employer as a 
man, the report proposes that women may receive lower time and 
piece rates than men if the employer can prove one of the following 
propositions: 

(a) That the woman is in need of training. In this case a rate shall be paid start- 
ing at the minimum rate for an adult woman and rising by steps until the full rate is 
reached at the end of a fixed period of probation. The payment of a probationary 
rate shall in each case be notified by the employer to the trade-union or trade-unions 
concerned and shall not otherwise be allowed. The period of probation and condi- 


tions under which a probationary rate is allowed shall be fixed by agreement between 
the employers’ associations and trade-unions concerned. 
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(b) That a readjustment has been made in the process of such a character as wou|\] 
lead customarily to the employment of a different class of labor—e. g., to a semi- 
skilled instead of a skilled worker, a boy instead of a man. In this case q 
rate shall be paid not lower than the rate which would have been paid if male la})o; 
had been employed instead of female labor; or the minimum wage for an adult woman, 
whichever is the higher. 

(ce) That in order to meet. the separate needs of female labor, a change or chan 
have been made in working conditions increasing the cost of production to the ein. 
ployer. In this case a rate shall be paid not lower than the rate customarily paid / 
the job by more than the cost entailed on the employer by the change or changes i), 
question, or the minimum rate of an adult woman, whichever is the higher. \\p 
deduction from the rate shall be allowed except in respect of one or more of the mui- 
ters set out in the following schedule: 


THe ScHEDULE. 


(1) Any apparatus, or accommodation, required by the law for the protection of 
female and not of male labor. 

(2) Any mechanical apparatus, or assistance by male labor, provided to women 
and not to men, in order to reduce the strain on the worker. 

(3) Any restriction of female labor to light tools, loads, or weights, diminishing 01:1 
put, and extended to women and not to men, in order to reduce the physical st: 
on the worker. 

The amount of the deduction allowed from the rate on account of one or more of the 
matters in the schedule shall be fixed by agreement between the employers’ associa- 
tions and the trade-unions concerned. 

The whole purpose of this first proposal is to fix the principle of 
“one rate for one job.”” A temporary and passing deficiency, like tha‘ 
of lack of training or inexperience, may not be made the basis | 
a permanent reduction in the wage. A permanent deficiency, lik» 
physical incapacity, may be made the basis of a reduction only |v 
the extent to which it can be proved to increase the labor cost to tlic 
employer. The unions, under this arrangement, will not oppose t!i. 
employment of women, but first making sure that the labor cost o! 
woman’s work is the same as that of a man’s, they will leave it ( 
the employer to take the one who best suits him. 

As to the second proposition, it is suggested that the minimum wae. 
to be secured to all women in the engineering trades; whether on meu 
or on women’s work, shall be not less than ‘the equivalent in rea! 
wages of the 17s. [$4.14] a week estimated by the Women’s Coopers 
tive Guild before the War as the minimum subsistence wage for » 
adult woman.” For young girls undergoing a definite course of train- 
ing this might be reduced by not more than one-third. It is als 
proposed that trade boards shall be established for the women - 
branches of the engineering trades, working forward from the w:' 
standard of wages. 

The purpose of the third proposal, the seeuring of a minimum «. 
education to all young persons, is to reduce competition as well as t 
insure the welfare of the children. It is urged that the school ave 
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should be raised at once to 14, and that half-time school attendance 
during working hours should be compulsory up to 18. 

The fourth proposal, adequate provision against unemployment, is 
discussed solely with reference to women, as the men’s unions have 
already put forth proposals for the prevention of unemployment 
among men. This proposal, as well as the third, involves half-time 
shifts for young people under 18, which necessarily reduce their com- 
petition, & competition from which women are far more likely to 
suffer than are men. As a further step in the same direction it is 
proposed that when the index of local unemployment reaches a cer- 
tain point, the education authorities shall retain at school for whole- 
time education with maintenance a proportionate number of young 
persons, and that when the index of unemployment in a given trade 
or trades reaches a certain figure the Home Office shall remove from 
these trades a proportionate number of young persons for whom 
whole-time education with maintenance shall be provided for at least 
one term. If these measures prove insuflicient, a still more radical 
step is proposed: 

Adequate maintenance, with the option of training, shall be provided for all unem- 
ployed women for whom no places are available in their own trades, prewar or present, 
at the employment exchanges. 

In behalf of this proposal it is urged that the schemes usually 
proposed to regulate unemployment, such as construction of public 
works, afforestation, and the like, are seldom suited for women. 
Training, with maintenance, would be an equivalent, safeguarding the 
women against unemployment, and at the same time preparing them 
to do their part more effectively thereafter. The training would be 
along distinctly feminine lines: 

Schemes are suggested in continued general and technical education, instruction 
in housewifery and the making of articles for home use, the training of midwives and 
mothers’ helps, the latter a new and useful profession for middle-aged women, prac- 


tical instruction in infant care for young and expectant mothers, the last measure 
offering the incidental ad vantage of removing these women temporarily from industry. 


For the adequate protection of female and immature labor from 
occupational injury, which forms the fifth proposal, the following steps 
are proposed: 

(1) A reduction in the legal hours of work to 48 a week after the War. 

(2) That the number of women factory inspectors and medical officers attached to 
the factory department shall be increased. 

(3) That routine medical inspection and treatment shall be extended to all young 
persons under 18 years of age. The inspection and treatment shall be carried out by 
the school medical officer during schoo! hours. 

(4) That a departmental inquiry shall be undertaken by the responsible Govern- 
ment department or departments into the effects of occupation on maternity. 

(5) That the appointment of a forewoman or woman supervisor shall be compulsory 
in factories or workshops employing young girls under 21 years of age. 
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The final proposition, looking to the worker’s share in the contro] 
of his working life, puts forth the idea of works’ councils, which }\a; 
been elaborated in various reports, but adds to it a subcommittee to 
be known as the welfare committee. Owing to their more permanent 
stay in industry, the men will naturally make up the works’ counci| JD 
either wholly or almost so, but women are to be represented on tho 
welfare committee in all establishments in which they are employed, 
The field of work contemplated for this committee is wide: 





The reference includes sanitary and health conditions, first aid, cloakroom, cant orn. 
or hostel arrangements, personal and social amenities; matters concerning the wor 
alone being discussed by themselves in separate session and not in joint session Wii) 
the employer. Nor are matters lacking for immediate discussion. Thus, the worker 
who view with concern the provision of canteens and hostels by the employer | 
yet to decide the best alternative, whether in individual, trade-union, munici; 
or cooperative enterprise. The institution of half-time shifts for married wome: 
others having half-time home duties shows another matter for discussion in spe 
reference to female labor. * * * The institution of the ‘‘sick worker” 
another matter for discussion in special reference to female labor. The device is 
unknown in the cotton trade, the female operative attaching a ‘‘sick worker” or 
understudy, the latter a retired member of the trade; and one takes the place oi 
other at times of indisposition or home emergency. * * * The welfare commitice 
will also include within its reference cooperation with the factory inspector an 
medical officer, and play, in fact, the woman’s part in the factory to the man’s | 
played by the works’ council. 


} 
Sil S 


The volume contains also minority reports from six members w/o 
dissent from part or all of the program outlined by Miss Drake. Thic 
strongest objection is to the proposal that rates paid to women 
should be reduced under the conditions set forth above. Several 
members claim that to allow a probationary rate would open the dovr 
to serious abuses and tend to build up a dangerous reserve of possi! le 
competitors; one rate for one job should be the rule, with no modii- 
cations of any kind. A reduction of the rate when a woman’s wor 
involves a greater labor cost to the employer is objected to on tho 
ground that the employer alone has possession of the data showiny 
what this extra cost is, and that he might cut the rate far below what 
the facts warrant without the unions being able to make any effective 
resistance. Difference of opinion also appears about the composition 
of the works’ councils, the educational proposals, and the suggestion 
of a minimum rate and trade boards for the women’s branches of t!\v 
trade. 





RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON STREET RAI! 
WAYS IN WISCONSIN. 


The industrial commission of Wisconsin has had before it for mo: 
than a year the question of determining the hours of labor of wom: ' 
under the authorization of law directing it to make investigations, 
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fix classifications, and issue general or special orders fixing the periods 
of time and hours of beginning work necessary to »rotect the life, 
health, safety, or welfare of females. Orders were issued in June 
of last year forbidding night work in and about manufactories and 
laundries in the State, night work being defined as that taking place 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a.m. In January of the present year the 
matter of the employment of women on street car lines was taken 
up, resulting in the issue of the following order: 


Order No. 4. 
In cities of the first class women may be employed as conductors, 


motormen, or flagmen by street car lines only at day work between 
the hours of § a. m. and 5 p. m. 

In all other cities and in towns and villages, women may be em- 
oloyed in the employments named only at day work between the 
boul of 6 a. m. and 5 p. m., and their hours of labor during any day 
must not exceed eight hours. y 

This order will take effect June 10, 1918, and is based on the 
following findings of fact: 

1. That throughout the State the employment of women as con- 
ductors, motormen, or flagmen by street car lines for more than 
eight hours in any day, exclusive of meal periods, or at night, or 
during the evening rush as and in cities of the first class also 
during the morning rush period, is prejudicial to the life, health, 
safety, and welfare of such women. 

2. That the morning rush period for street car lines ends about 8 
a. m. and the evening rush period begins about 5 p. m. 

There was practically but a single opponent to the action of the 
commission in arriving at these findings or issuing its order, the 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. at Kenosha being the only company 
that manifested any interest in the matter. This company appears 
to be the only one of its kind employing women in such service, a 
number of the street car companies of the State having replied to the 
notice of the hearing that they were not interested, as they employed 
no women. Letters were received from a number of citizens of 
Kenosha urging that any further restrictions than those contained 
in the statutes of the State would be prejudicial to the service ren- 
dered by the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. at Kenosha. On the 
other hand were the protests of representatives of the Wisconsin 
Consumers’ League, the Wisconsin Federation of Women Wage 
Karners, the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, and other organiza- 
tions and interested individuals against employment at night in 
particular, the objection in some cases reaching to any employ- 
ment whatever of women as conductors, motormen, and flagmen. 
Certain arguments advanced could not be considered by the com- 
mission, as the scope of its power was restricted to the limitation 
of periods of time necessary to protect the life and health of women. 
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Economic matters, therefore, or the supply of male labor, could not 
be given weight. 

The claim was made that a street car is not a ‘‘place of employ- 
ment’’ within the meaning of the law, but this contention was no; 
admitted by the commission, and it proceeded to reach the cou- 
clusions of fact already quoted. These findings are based on tlic 
practical necessity of continuous standing and the effects of tic 
vibration and jostling where the roadbed is uneven; while a point 
on which considerable emphasis was laid was the requirement that 
conductors must get out of the car at flag crossings regardless 
the inclemency of the weather, such action being necessary on some 
runs as many as 108 times during a period of six hours of work. 
The usual practice of boarding a car while in motion after flagging 
was also referred to as a hazard. 

Other objections were the fact that motormen and flagmen worked 
alone, and not in company with other women, that the sanitary ar- 
rangements are inconvenient and not easily adapted to the needs 
of women employees of this type, that working at night and during 
rush hours exposes women to liability of insult from offensive pas- 
sengers, while all night work is prejudicial to the welfare of female 
employees. On the latter point the arguments that led to the aboli- 
tion of night work in manufactories and laundries were held to be 
fully as applicable to street railway service, while the times of the 
rush periods further shortened the portion of the day during which 
it was thought desirable that women should be employed. 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES. 





WORKS COMMITTEES AS PART OF THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the first and second reports of the British Committee on Rela- 
tions between Employers and Employed (the Whitley Committee)! 
references were made to the establishment of works committees, 
representative of the management and of the workpeople, and ap- 
pointed from within the works, as an essential part of the scheme of 
organization suggested to secure improved relations between em- 
ployers and employed. A ‘Supplementary report on works com- 
mittees” has now been published,? which deals more fully with the 
proposal to institute such committees. The full text of this report 
is given below: 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON WORKS COMMITTEES. 


In our first and second reports we have referred to the establishment of works com- 
mittees,* representative of the management and of the workpeople, and appointed 
from within the works, as an essential part of the scheme of organization suggested 
to secure improved relations between employers and employed. The purpose of the 
present report is to deal more fully with the proposal to institute such committees. 

2. Better relations between employers and their workpeople can best be arrived at 
by granting to the latter a greater share in the consideration of matters with which 
they are concerned. In every industry there are certain questions, such as rates of 
wages and hours of work, which should be settled by district or national agreement, 
and with any matter so settled no works committee should be allowed to interfere; 
but there are also many questions closely affecting daily life and comfort in, and the 
‘success of, the business, and affecting in no small degree efficiency of working, which 
are peculiar to the individual workshop or factory. The purpose of works committee 
is to establish and maintain a system of cooperation in all these workshop matters. 

3. We have throughout our recommendations proceeded upon the assumption that 
the greatest success is likely to be achieved by leaving to the representative bodies 
of employers and employed in each industry the maximum degree of freedom to settle 
for themselves the precise form of council or committee which should be adopted, 
having regard in each case to the particular circumstances of the trade; and, in accord- 


! The first report of the Whitley Committee was published in Bulletin 237 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the second report was summarized in the May, 1918, issue of the MONTHLY REVIEW, pages 
59 to 61. 

* Great Britain, Ministry of Reconstruction, Committee on relations between employers and employed. 
Supplementary report on works committees London, 1918. 4pp. Price, ld, net. 

* In the use of the term “‘ works committees”’ in this report it is not intended to use the word “‘ works” 
in a technical sense; in such an industry as the coal trade, for example, the term “pit committees” would 
probably be the term used in adopting the scheme. 
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ance with this principle, we refrain from indicating any definite form of constitu! ion 
for the works committees. Our proposals as a whole assume the existence of organiza- 
tions of both employers and employed and a frank and full recognition of such organiza- 
tions. Works committees established otherwise than in accordance with these prin- 
ciples could not be regarded as a part of the scheme we have recommended, and might 
indeed be a hindrance to the development of the new relations in industry to which 
we look forward. We think the aim should be the complete and coherent organiza- 
tion of the trade on both sides, and works committees will be of value in so far as they 
contribute to such a result. 

4. We are of opinion that the complete success of works committees necessarily 
depends largely upon the dezree and efficiency of organization in the trade, and upon 
the extent to which the committees can be linked up, through organizations that we 
nave in mind, with the remainder of the scheme which we are proposing, viz, the dis- 
trict and national councils. We think it important to state that the success of the 
works commitfees would be very seriously interfered with if the idea existed that such 
committees were used, or likely to be used, by employers in opposition to trade 
unionism. It is strongly felt that the setting up of works committees without the 
cooperation of the trade-union;: and the employers’ associations in the trade or branch 
of trade concerned would stand in the way of the improved industria! relationships 
which in these reports we are endeavoring to further. 

5. In an industry where the workpeople are unorganized, or only very partially 
organized, there is a danger that works committees may be used, or thought to be used, 
in opposition to trade-unionism. It is important that such fears should be guarded 
against in the initiation of any scheme. We look upon successful works committces 
as the board base of the industrial structure which we have recommended, and as the 
means of enlisting the interest of the workers in the success both of the industry to 
which they are attached and of the workshop or factory where so much of their life 
is spent. These committees should not, in constitution or methods or working, 
discourage trade organizations. 

6. Works committees, in our opinion, should have regular meetings at fixed times, 
and, as a general rule, not less frequently than once a fortnight. They should always 
keep in the forefront the idea of constructive cooperation in the improvement of the 
industry to which they belong. Suggestions of all kinds tending to improvement 
should be frankly welcomed and freely discussed. Practical proposals should be 
examined from all points of view. There is an undeveloped asset of constructive 
ability—valuable alike to the industry and to the State—awaiting the means of reali- 
zation; problems, old and new, will find their solution in a frank partnership of 
knowledge, experience and good will. Works committees would fail in their main 
purpose if they existed only to smooth over grievances. 

7. We recognize that, from time to time, matters will arise which the management 
or the workmen consider to be questions they can not discuss in these joint meetings. 
When this occurs, we anticipate that nothing but good will come from the friendly 
statement of the reasons why the reservation is made. 

8. We regard the successful development and utilization of works committees in 
any business on the basis recommended in this report as of equal importance with its 
commercial and scientific efficiency; and we think that in every case one of the part- 
ners or directors, or some other responsible representative of the management, would 
be well advised to devote a substantial part of his time and thought to the good work- 
ing and development of such a committee. 

9. There has been some experience, both before the War and outee the War, of the 
benefits of works committees, and we think it should be recommended most strongly 
to employers and employed that, in connection with the scheme for the establishment 
of national and district industrial councils, they should examine this experience with 
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a view to the institution of works committees on proper lines, in works where the 
conditions render their formation practicable. We have recommended that the 
Ministry of Labor should prepare a summary of the experience available with refer- 
ence to works committees, both before and during the War, including information as 
toany rules or reports relating to such committees, and should issue a memorandum 
thereon for the guidance of employers and workpeople generally, and we understand 
that such a memorandum is now in course of preparation." 

10. In order to insure uniform and common principles of action, it is essential that 
where national and district industrial councils exist the works committees should be 
in close touch with them, and the scheme for linking up works committees with the 
councils should be considered and determined by the national councils. 

11. We have considered it better not to attempt to indicate any specific form of 
works committees. Industrial establishments show such infinite variation in size, 
number of persons employed, multiplicity-of departments, and other conditions, that 
the particular form of works committee3 must necessarily be adapted to the circum- 
stances of each case. It would, therefore, be impossible to formulate any satisfactory 
scheme Which does not provide a large measure of elasticity. 

We are confident that the nature of the particular organization necessary for the 
various cases will be settled without difficulty by the exercise of good will on both 


sides. 





AGREEMENT IN THE CHILDREN SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The following memorandum of agreement was entered into the 6th 
of April, 1918, between the Children Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion of New York (Inc.), called the Association, and the Children 
Shoe Workers’ Union, called the Union: 


Both parties are desirous of bettering conditions in the children shoe industry and 
of creating standards of labor throughout the industry by peaceful and honorable 
methods. They recognize that to accomplish this end it is necessary to have an 
organization representing the workers in the industry and an organization represent- 
ing the employers, and a collective agreement between the two organizations, both 
pledging their good faith to cooperate for the enforcement of such an agreement. 


ARTICLE I. 


It is hereby agreed by both parties that the members of the Association will employ 
for their cutting, fitting, turning work, riveting, and all other work in connection 
with the work of the children shoe making, workers who are members of the Children 
Shoe Workers’ Union, as hereinafter provided. 

A. Should the Union be unable to supply the members of the Association with 
sufficient and competent help, the members shall have the right to engage help from 
any source. It is understood that such help thus engaged shall join the Union at 
the earliest possible time. 

ARTICLE Il. 
Hours—Overtime. 


For cutters and fitters, fifty-two (52) hours shall constitute a week’s work of six 
working days, to be divided as follows: Du~ing the first four days of the week, work 
is to begin at 7 o’clock a. m., to continue to 12 m., and from 1 o’clock p. m. to 6 o’clock 


ee — —— 
; 


4This memorandum is now completed and will be published immediately by the Ministry of Labor. 
° 
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p.m. On the fifth day of the week, work is to begin at 7 o’clock a. m., to continye 
to 12 m., and from 1 o’clock p. m. to 5 o’clock p. m.; on the sixth day of the wee, 
work is to begin at 7 o’clock a. m. and to continue to 12 o'clock m. Turn workers 


and riveters are to work fifty-two (52) hours per week. 
Overtime work of week workers shall be paid at the rate of time and a hali, 


ARTICLE IIt. 
Wages. 


Wages shall be paid and in cash. 

The employers agree to grant increases in wages to their workers as follows: 

Cutters are to receive } cent per piece, increase effective from Monday, A 
1918, and an additional } cent increase effective from August 1, 1918. 

Lasters will receive an increase of $ cent per piece, effective from Monday, April 8 
1918, and an additional 4 cent increase effective on August 1, 1918. 

Finishers will receive an increase of 4 cent per piece, effective from Monday 
8, 1918. 

All week workers will receive one dollar ($1) increase effective from Monday. A)‘ 
8, 1918. 

Men week workers will receive an additional one dollar ($1) increase eff 
August 1, 1918. 

It is hereby agreed that the committee on adjustment will prepare schedules 
operations and prices, standardized as far as possible. These schedules, when forma!) 
adopted by the committee on adjustment, shall form a part of the agreement, 


ARTICLE IV. 
Miscellaneous. 


A. It is agreed that during the dull season there will be an equitable distri}: 
of work as far as earnings are concerned. Such distribution shall be arranged bet 
the workers and the firm. 

B. No time contract between the firm and a member of the Union shall be permit «1. 

C. No cash or other form of security shail be accepted or required by the firm 
condition of employment. 

D. No employee shall be required to prepare his own stock. The firm shal! fu 
its employees with fitted soles, fitted tips, fitted heels, drilled soles, and num): 
boxes of second lasts. 

E. The Association agrees not to discharge workers without sufficient caus 
reason after the said worker has been engaged by the firm for a period of four (4) w: 
No discharge shall take place without the consent of the Union. It is unders' 
however, that in case of a disagreement between the Association and the Unico 
the firm and the Union, the question shall be submitted to a committee on aij\'- 
ment (as provided in Article V of the agreement), whose decision shall be fina! «11 
binding. 

F. The sanitary conditions in the shops shall conform to the requirements 0! 
labor law of the State. 

G. No work shall be permitted in cellars or basements. 

H. No home work shall be permitted. 

I. The Union shall have the right to designate or elect from among the work« 
each shop a shop chairman, whose duty it shall be to see to it that the employ: - 
the firm are members in good standing in the Union, in accordance with the )! 
visions of Article I of this agreement. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Adjusiment of disputes. 


A. The parties to this agreement agree that there shall be no strike or lockout during 
the continuance of this agreement, for any reason whatsoever, or because of any matter 
in controversy or in dispute between the Association and the Union, but that cil 
matters in controversy or dispute, if any, shall be immediately referred to the mana 
vers of the respective organizations by the party or parties aggrieved, for immediate 
joint investigation or adjustment. In the event that the representatives of the party 
or parties hereto shall be unable to adjust the controversy or dispute, the same shall 
be immediately referred to the committee on adjustment. The controversy or dis- 
pute shall be adjusted within forty-eight (48) hours unless the time be extended by 
mutual consent. The decision of the committee on adjustment shall be conclusive 
and binding upon all parties concerned. 

B. The committee on adjustment shall consist of seven (7) members, three (3) 
designated by the Association, three (3) designated by the Union, and a chairman 
acreed upon by the six (6), for the life of the agreement. In case the six (6) can not 
agree on the naming of a chairman, Dr. J. L. Magnes shall have the authority to desig- 
nate one. 

©. The representatives of the Union shall be permitted to confer with the firm or 
with the employees in the factory. 


Duration. 


This agreement shall commence at once and terminate in two (2) years from this 
date. On or about March 1, 1920, the committees of the Association and the Union 
shall meet to determine whether or not the agreement shall be continued or modified, 
and ii continued, for what period. 

The wages stipulated in this agreement are not subject to revision until January 
1, 1919. It is understood, however, that the Union shall have the right to call the 
Association into conference on December 1, 1918, with a view for a revision of the 
stipulated wages and hours, to take effect January 1, 1919. 

Each party to the agreement shall have the right to call upon the other side to 
designate, when occasion requires, a special committee to confer upon matters of mu- 
tual concern. At such conferences, the chairman of the committee on adjustment 
shall preside, but shall not have the power of vote. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., MAY 9-11, 1918. 


The program of the National Conference of Employment Managers, 
held at Rochester, N. Y., May 9 to 11, inclusive, was arranged to 
consider the general theme of ‘‘Man power in war time.” ‘The 
subjects treated were Training labor executives; Destructive re- 
cruiting and kindred problems; Labor turnover; Dilution and specia! 
training; Selecting workmen; A National labor policy; and Socia! 
problems of the individual. 

Features of the conference were the graduation of the first class 
in the Government’s war emergency course in employment manace- 
ment conducted by the University of Rochester, and the address |)y 
the Secretary of Labor, Hon. W. B. Wilson, who told what tic 
United States Department of Labor is doing in its efforts to help 
solve the many labor problems that are vexing the country, and who 
outlined the purposes and plans which the department is striving 
to put into effect to coordinate and harmonize all the activities 
which have to do with labor and the workingman. 

An address by Hon. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the Unite: 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, was devoted to a discussion 0! 
the fundamental aspects of cost of living studies in their bearing 
upon the question of wages, since most labor disputes center al: u! 
this question of wages, attention being called to the difficultis, 
first, of determining what is a proper standard of liying and then :/ 
agreeing upon the wage increase to be granted based upon percei''- 
ages of increase in the cost of living as fixed by that standard. 1 
procedure adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in makinz 
cost-of-living inquiries was briefly outlined, indicating the impos. 
bility of obtaining absolutely accurate figures, but suggesting t 
desirability of at least getting estimates that are usable in det: 
mining what percentage of advance should be made in wages in or! 
to make their purchasing power as great as it was before priv> 
took a sharp upward turn. 

The first session of the conference was devoted to a discussi 
on training labor executives, Prof. Meyer Jacobstein, of the U:- 
versity of Rochester, telling of his work in conducting the fi'-' 
Government course for the training of employment. managers, : 
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six-week course covering four divisions of practical theory: (1) 
Employment department practices; (2) Labor economics; (3) indus- 
trial organization; and (4) Statistics. 

Dr. Kristine Mann, of the woman’s division, United States Ord- 
nance Department, emphasized the importance of conserving the 
health of all women in industry through the cooperation of manage- 
ment and employees which, she stated, could best be accomplished 
in each establishment by the employment of ‘‘a trained health officer 
(not necessarily a doctor) whose duties would be (1) to see that the 
hygienic conditions under which women must work and live are made 
as satisfactory as possible, and (2) to educate them to their personal 
responsibility in the matter of their health” in order that they may 
maintain a high standard of health by wholesome ways of living, 
including sensible clothing, nourishing food, and adequate exercise. 
A course of training for such health officers was outlined by Dr. 
Mann, who stated that— 
| The woman supervisor should be able to advise the manager in rest rooms, canteen, 
the physical condition of individual girls—not as respects disease, but as to probable 
physical power and efficiency—should be able, by keeping closely in touch with the 
worker, to observe early signs of undue fatigue and to suggest ways of obviating strain 
and suggest conserving power, as by the maintaining of good posture. She should be 
able to advise the normal girl on diet, recreation, exercise, supplementing the work 
of the doctor. She should be in close touch with the employment manager, advising 
him in the placing of girls in accordance with their physical capacity. On the other 
hand, she must know something of factory problems from the employer’s side that 
close cooperation may be effected. 

Dr. Mann’s paper was quite generally discussed. 

Capt. Boyd Fisher, chairman of the program committee, presented 
the diplomas to the graduating class. He referred to the graduates 
as representatives of a new profession which has come to be recog- 
nized as of sufficient importance in the industrial world to suggest 
the necessity of a definite course of instruction to fit men to cope 
with the many employment problems that are presented in every- 
day business. 

The subject for discussion at the afternoon session on May 9 was 
Labor recruiting and kindred problems. Addresses were made by 
S. R. Rectanus, of the American Rolling Mill, Middletown, Ohio, 
on Absenteeism; W. D. Stearns, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., on Standardization of 
occupations and rates of pay; by Hon. Royal Mecker, of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, on Methods of comparing cost of 

living in various cities as the basis for setting wage rates, to which 
reference has been made; by William Blackman, Director of Labor 
of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Charles T. 
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Clayton, Assistant Director General of the United States Emp!oy- 
ment Service, on Destructive labor recruiting; and by Morris |. 
Cooke, of the general manager’s office, United States Emergency 
Fleat Corporation, on the present labor situation. 

In speaking on Absenteeism S. R. Rectanus pointed out the great 
problem of ‘“‘the men who work nearly every day, the men whose 
output is needed, who can work and should work, but who don't 
work,” suggesting that statistics show that every day about 10 per 
cent of the men who should be on duty are missing, the principa! 
excuse given for their laying off being that they do not feel like 
working. It is important to show these men by education, by adver- 
tising, and by example why they should work continuously. Bonus 
schemes, the keeping of records of individual workers, and attendance 
contests were suggested as incentives to work. 

W. D. Stearns made a plea for standardization of occupations aid 
rates of pay as a general policy, which is of immediate urgency in our 
one aim to win the War. It is very difficult, he suggested, for two 
industrial managers, even if the products are similar, to talk intelli- 
gently regarding occupations or rates of pay because they do not 
have a common nomenclature, different words often being used {. 1 
the same occupation, and what one manager might consider a firsi- 
class operator would be considered a third-class operator in another 
concern, And even if standard names were used for standard jobs 
and each job were classified according to the skill required for that 
job, there would still exist the inconsistencies regarding rates of pay 
in different plants. The work of standardizing occupations ani 
rates of pay, in the opinion of the speaker, should proceed along four 
lines: (1) Determining standard occupations, carefully defining them, 
listing them, and giving them standard names; (2) Dividing a!! 
employees into classes based upon their relative value to the industry, 
the measure of this value or service, among other things, being basew 
upon the degree of mechanical skill, supervising ability, initiative 
and judgment, physical strength and endurance, or willingness to do 
disagreeable work; (3) Determining what class of man is needed for 
each occupation, the selection to be based upon the nature of the 
work to be performed; (4) Determining rates of pay for the various 
classes, the rate of pay for the highest class and for the lowest class 
being fixed by the labor market in the specifie locality and the other 
rates being distributed between these two limits. 

The general plan being thus presented, the remainder of the paper 
was confined to a description of how the scheme had been adapted 
to the specific problems in the plant of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co, at East Pittsburgh. 
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In reviewing the operations of the Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment 
Board, whose decisions have appearefél in recent issues of the MonrHy 
Review, William Blackman described the evils attending the 
“stealing” of men by one shipyard from another, offering higher 
wages as an inducement, and emphasized the necessity of recruiting 
all labor through one agency—the Federal Employment Service. 
The Assistant Director General of the United States Employment 
Service, Charles T. Clayton, followed with a paper in which he ana- 
lyzed examples of destructive labor recruiting in order to point out the 
present and future effects of such conditions on industries necessary 
to the prosecution of the War. ‘‘Stealing”’ men, it was stated, leads 
to an enormous loss of time, an immense waste in spoiled material, 
reduction ef output, huge waste of public funds, and labor unrest. 
The remedy suggested is to recruit. all labor through the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, to establish common wage scales in competitive 
districts, and to develop man power that is intensely trained, involv- 
ing the hiring of employment managers. The activities and program 
of the Federal Employment Service were briefly stated. 

The presence of an employment department in each industrial 
establishment would greatly facilitate the development of a national 
labor poliey, according to Morris Cooke, who discussed the present 
labor situation. Responsibility for the conditions that now exist in 
the industrial world was placed squarely upon the management and the 
men whe tet! Publicity with regard to the work performed by imdi- 
viduals and by groups so that the slacker is driven out was urged as 
second only to job analysis. Employers must learn the “technique 
of paying high wages and getting returns for them,’’ and the workers 
must realize that their responsibility hes m greater produetion. 

The evening session on Thursday was devoted to further discussion 
of the subject of destructive labor recruiting, which, of course, involves 
the important problem of labor turnover. Commissioner Meeker, of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, was called upon first to 
report on labor turnover. He called attention to the study of labor 
turnover which he was about to undertake with the object of making 
known the best methods of stabilizing the labor force and thereby 
reducing the turnover. The very important bearing of labor turnover 
on the prosecution of the War and the desirability of handling the 
problem in an intelligent manner by keeping proper and adequate 
records of the man hours, or at least the man days, worked by estab- 
lishments was strongly emphasized. Several questions in the schedule 
were taken up in detail and reasons given for requesting the informa- 
tion asked. 





1 March, 1918, p. 67; April, 1918, p. 182; May, 1918, p. 127, 
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The idea of centralizing all employment activities in the Feders] 
Employment Service and the abolishment of private agencies was 
quite generally approved by speakers at this session. However, t|)o 

' policy of some concerns in employing workers who apply directly «| 
the plant was not discouraged. The evening’s discussion tended {. 
clear up some misunderstandings as to the purpose and plans of {|i 
Federal Employment Service in its efforts to reduce labor turnove,. 

During the session provision was made for the appointment of 
committee to draft a definition and method of computing percentages 
of labor turnover. Mr. Roy W. Kelly, of the vocational bureau 0! 
Harvard University, was later chosen chairman of this committec, 
the other members of which were E. H. Fish, of the Norton Grindine 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; W. C. Maston, of the Eastman Kodak (o.. 
Rochester, N. Y.; W. I. Kitson, of the Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Hugh Fullerton, of H. Black & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; S. R Ree- 
tanus, of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio; Roy S. 
Hubbell; and Hon. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report, which was later 
adopted, is as follows: 


STANDARD DEFINITION OF LABOR TURNOVER AND METHOD OF COMPUTING TH 
PERCENTAGE OF LABOR TURNOVER. 


Labor turnover for any period consists of the number of separations from service 
during that period. Separations include all quits, discharges, and lay offs for any 
reason whatsoever. 

The percentage of labor turnover for any period considered is the ratio of the total 
number of separations during the period to the average number of employees on tic 
force report during that period. The force report gives the number of men actually 
working each day as shown by attendance records. 

It is recommended that the percentage turnover be computed for each week. A! 
turnover percentages for a week or for any other period should always be reduced | 
a yearly basis and be reported in terms of percentages per annum. 

To compute the percentage of labor turnover for any period, find the total separa- 
tions for the period considered and divide by the average of the number actus! 
working each day throughout the period. Then multiply by the proper factor | 
reduce to a yearly basis. 

Example: 


Method of computing percentage of labor turnover for one week. 
Total number of separations during week. ........ccecccccccccccccccccccceces- 


Daily force reports (workers actually on the job): 


Monday........--. 1,020 Wednesday........ 1,070 Friday............ 1,0! 
1,065 Thursday.......... 1,035 Saturday 


Percentage labor turnover, 537 x 52=1, 504 per cent, 
? 
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Method of computing percentage of labor turnover for one year, 





(Assuming that records of daily attendance are averaged for each month.) 






Total number of separations during the year.......................-.....---- 5, 020 
Average number working each month as determined from the force reports or daily 
attendance records: 














May......-. 2,040 August...... 1,980 November.. 2,280 February... 2,170 
June.......- 2,100 September... 2,200 December... 2,240 March....... 2, 230 
Veveveoe -- 2,000 October..... 2,220 January.... 2,250 April....... 2, 400 





eeeeeeee eee eee eee eee eee my 





9 
Percentage labor turnover, 2176723! per cent. 
my 





In case the number employed by a plant or a department of a plant decreases 
because it is the deliberate policy of the plant management to reduce permanently 
its working force, this fact should be explicitly stated and the reasons for the reduc- 
tion in force given. 






Miss Helen Bacon, director of the mayor’s Americanization com- 
mittee of Cleveland, in speaking on the general subject of dilu- 
tion and special training, at the Friday morning session, intro- 
duced a phase of the employment problem that had not previously 
been mentioned, namely, the question of how best to manage the 
foreign-born working element which is so large a part of our industrial 
system and which may become more pronounced as a result of the War. 
She contended that industry should do all it can to Americanize the 
foreign workman, for ‘‘it is up to us to make these men just as Amer- 
ican as we can, else we are going to have a great many of our indus- 
tries practically foreign.”” She emphasized the point that Americani- 
zation must not only seek to give the foreigner an opportunity to learn 
American ways, ideals, and purposes so as to become a loyal citizen, 
but that it must also recognize his own national characteristics and 
individual habits and endeavor to develop a training that will not 
antagonize, but will show him that this country is superior to hisown 
and that we would like to have him remain with us. The part that 
employers may take in Americanizing foreigners was touched upon, 
the result being achieved by offering opportunities for free legal advice, 
part-time instruction, and good library facilities—in other words, by 
making it as easy as possible for the foreign workman to learn English 
and become familiar with American methods of work. 

One of the great problems with which industry has to deal is how 
to get maximum production and steady attendance in factories where 
Negroes are employed, and at the same time preserve the proper 
spirit between the white and the black workers. Some suggestions 
along this line were offered by Eugene Kinkle Jones, executive secre- 
tary of the National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes. 
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In view of the nereased employment of women in occupatio: 
formerly open only to men the question of standards for women ej). 
ployees becomes of marked significance in any discussion of labor pro! 
lems. Hugh Fullerton, of H. Black & Co., Cleveland, in his paper at (| 
Friday morning session, approached the subject from four angles 
standards of employment, of work, of health and sanitation, and 0! 
wages—pointing out in the first mstance that there should be a wom 
interviewer in the employment department of every establishmen 
employing women, that medical examination prior to employmy 
should be required, that no female under 18 years of age should ! 
in industry, and that every woman employee should have a pr 
introduction to her work. He advised putting women in the charve 
women foremen, and suggested that 48 hours are enough for wom. 
to work in a week. To preserve health, women should not be place | 
in work for which they are not fitted; rest periods and kunch-roo 
facilities should be arranged. As to wages, the piece-rate syste: 
with the same pay fer women as for men, was advised; som, 
drawbacks to paying the same weekly wages to women as to men were 


ee 


suggested. 
rv ~) . ” ’ . . ae 
Selectmg workmen” was the general tepie under discussion 
the session on Friday afternoon. Mark Jones, of the Edison Co., 
East Orange, N. J., spoke on trade tests, referring at length to 


the methods adopted and the difficulties encountered by the ecommi'- 
tee on classification of personnel in the Army, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War to classify and record on suitable eards every man 
the military service according to the particular talent he may possess, 
his trade, experience, edueation, vocational assignment with t! 
Army, personal history, etc., so as to facilitate the selecting of m 
required by the Government for a specified pieee of work. | 
other words, the work of the committee is a National job analy- 
sis on a huge scale. Fittmg the man to the job, it was stated, 
involves some skill on the part of the interviewer, who, in talkiny 
with the man, should consider his personal desires, his personality, 
his trade knowledge, and his skill, the importance of each depending 
entirely upon the job to be filled. A great deal depends upon the 
judgment of the mterviewer. Some test questions to be used b) 
interviewers were suggested. 

A brief discussion on the general subject of job analysis was led }\ 
H. G. Kobick, of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, who to! 
how jobs had been analyzed in that establishment. The diseussioii 
brought out some of the benefits of job analysis, among which are: (1) 
the employment department is thus able to secure an authentic /is! 
of the duties and responsibilities of each job, somewhat simplifying 
its work, and (2) wages and salary schedules are more easily and 
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more completely modified. One speaker outlined the Rochester 
plan of handling the employment problem through a central organi- 
zation of manufacturers of war supplies formed for the purpose of so 
conducting the plants as to produce the maximum output require: 
by the War Department without drawing labor needed in other estai)- 
lishments or in other communities. This phase of the employmen 

problem was discussed at some length. 

The banquet. was held Friday evening, May 10. The speeche 
on this occasion centered about the genera! subject, ‘‘A National 
labor poliey.”’ Prof. Ordway Tead, of Columbia University, brictiy 
reviewed the accomplishments of the Government in its labor policy 
durin 4 the War. Meyer Bioomfield, head of the industria! service 
section of the United States kimergency Fleet Corporation, referred to 
the great advanee that has been made in recent years in the science 
ot handling men and to the development ol the new aud extremely 


important profession of the employment manager. He suggested two 


questions for consideration, without attempting to answer them: 


'. If you are a common denominator between management and men will it a! 
be the case that the management alone shall pay your salary? * li vour 
ervice is of as great importance and value to the masses of workers as it is to the 
management, is it too fanciful an idea to suggest that perhaps the workers themselves 
through some form oranother may choose to look upon you or some representati 
your profession as one of their allies and associates quite as they have the law) 
the physician or any other specialist whose services are open to all who seek that 
service? 

2. Ht employment is a semipublic or a public function essentially, 
the publie’s and the Government’s ultimate relation with the men who follow the prin- 


what is to be 


ciples-and the technique of this very vital industrial service? 


Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of the United States Department of 
Labor, called attention to the necessity of a definite labor program in 
order that production at home might be adequate to support the men 
at the front and outlined what the Government has accomplished 
in establishing and successfully carrying out such a program. The 
first step necessary was to combat enemy propaganda, chief of which 
was the attempt to create the idea that this is a capitalists’ war and 
that the destruction of excessive profits could be effected by reducing 
production through strikes, sabotage, or other means. It was essential 
to bring the people to a correct attitude of mind toward industrial 
questions in order that they should realize ‘‘that even in normal times, 
if we had no war, labor and capital have a mutual interest, not an 
identical interest, * * * im securing the largest possible produc- 
tion with a given amount. of labor, having due regard for the health, 
the safety, and the property, and for the enjoyment of the workers 
themselves.” 
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If we produce nothing, there can be nothing to divide. If you produce a large 
amount, there is just that much more to divide. And the interests of the employer 
and the employee only diverge when it comes to the point of the distribution of t),at 
which has been produced; and if they are wise business men, instead of resorting to 
strikes and lockouts, and thereby limiting production, they will sit down around {he 
council table and work the problem out on as nearly a correct mathematical basis as 
the circumstances surrounding the industry will permit. 


Having provided the methods for meeting the propaganda of tlie 
enemy, continued the Secretary, the Government turned its atten- 
tion to the adjustment of labor disputes. The plan for the estab- 
lishment of labor adjustment boards was not successful because of 
minor contentions, and the President, in January, authorized the 
Department of Labor to work out a labor policy. This led to the 
appointment of the National War Labor Board,' which has since 
worked out a method of labor adjustment that is imposed only when 
workmen and their employers are unable to come to a mutually 
satisfactory agreement. The hope was expressed that the efficiency 
of this board might be perfected by adopting the plan of writing 
into all contracts the requirement that the employer shall abide by 
the decisions of the board. 

The Secretary referred briefly to the necessity of reducing lalor 
turnover; the great need for employment managers, with their study 
of the most important element in industry—the human element; 
the establishment of machinery for mobilizing labor and supplying 
industry with workers when and where needed in order to avoid the 
destructive competition among employers anxious to get workers 
from whatever source possible. 

With that kind of competition there can be no proper labor program carried out, 
and we are rapidly remedying that kind of a situation. There is a sympathetic | 
sideration of the problem gotng on with representatives of the War Department. 
Navy Department, the Shipping Board, and the Department of Labor. I do uot 
think it is going to be very long now before there will be written in the contract 
provisions that the contractor on the part of the Government will not go out inde- 
pendent of other agencies, advertising for labor or sending out his private agenits | 
secure it; but that when labor is secured for the private emplover doing work for tli 
Government, or if the Government does its own work, then when labor is secured {0 


them it will be secured through one central agency having a suflicient number o 
efficient branches in all parts of the United States. 


At the morning session on May 11 the delegates went on record in 
favor of forming a permanent association to be known as the Natio:ial 
Association of Employment Managers, by adopting, after some ameni- 
ment, the report of the organization committee stating the objects of 
such association, defining the conditions of membership, suggesti\y 





1 See MONTHLY REviEw for April, 1918, pp. 103 to 105, for an account of the organization of this bourd 
For further infermation see also MONTHLY REVIEW for May, pp. 54 to 58; and this issue, pp. 54 to 57. 
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the dues to be assessed, and specifying the officers to be elected and 
the method of election. 

Following the adoption of this report, Victor F. Gannon, secretary 
of the Employers’ Association of Chicago, spoke very briefly on the 
utilization of men past the prime of life. He stated that in Chicago 
15,210 such men have been placed by the association in positions 
where they are partly or wholly supporting themselves and those 
dependent upon them, and that 97 per cent have made good. He 
added that 94 per cent of the men sent out to positions are put to 
work and that ‘‘employers in the city of Chicago alone have paid in 
the last 10 months better than $3,700,000 in salaries to the men who 
thought their possibilities in the commercial world at an end.” 

Owing to the delay in receiving copies of several of the addresses 
made at the conference, it is not possible to give a complete summary 
at this time. However, the proceedings in full will be made available 
in bulletin form by the bureau as soon as practicable after receipt of 
all the papers. 





INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE, MILWAUKEE, 


The Industrial Service Conference held at Milwaukee April 25-27, 
under the auspices of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, was 
very successful both from the standpoint of attendance and from the 
character of the addresses presented. The conference was called for 
the purpose of bringing together manufacturers, superintendents, 
employment managers, safety engineers, physicians, and others inter- 
erested in social work to discuss the more vital labor and social 
problems which are now confronting the industrial world. 

The addresses and discussions covered a wide range of subjects, 
such as hours of labor and production, reduction of labor turnover, 
physical examination of employees, factory hygiene, and safety. The 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics gave an address on 
the subject of factory hygiene. 





TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT OF FARM LABOR. 


The following tabulation taken from the March, 1918, number of 
the Monthly Crop Report of the United States Bureau of Crop 
I’stimates shows, by States, what percentage of the total hired farm 
iabor of each State is hired by the month with board included; by the 
month without board; by the day, except extra harvest labor, with 
board and without board; by the day, extra harvest labor, with board 
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and without board. In the last two columns is shown what per- 
centage of all hired labor of the State is hired with board and without 
board, respectively. The figures are estimates based upon reports 
from crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
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Far Western. ....sceesseeeeeeeeeeeeeess 37.4] 95/| 13.7] 149] 169| 7.6] 680) 320 

United States..... ills eheneed | 36.1] 15.5) 15.3 | 15.7) 105) 69/| 61.9] 38.1 
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WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 

Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
of the public employment offices for the month of April, 1918, and 
iiy cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
1917. Figures are given from 172 public employment offic es in 36 
States and the District of Columbia—Federal employment offices in 
2% States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employment 
ofices in 9 States, a Federal-State-county-municipal employme 
office in one State, a Federal-State-municipal employment office in 
one State, Federal-municipal employment offices in 2 States, State 
employment offices in 14 States, State-county-municipal employment 
oflices m one State, State-municipal employment offices m 2 States, 
municipal employment offices in 5 States, and a municipal-private 


_ 


employment office in I State. Figures from 2 Canadian employment 
offices are also given. 
OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1917 AND 1918, 
UNITED STATES. 








Persons applying for 


! Pareone work, | 
A | rersons | amarene | 
| pplic: asked for Per n 


Positions 













































































| tions fr m by em- | referred to filled 
State, city, and kind of | employers plovers oe _ — poition. | ™ 
office. : “ trati “ | Renewals. } 
| Apr., Apr.,| Apr.,| Apr.,; Apr.,; Apr.,|Apr.,;Apr.,| Apr., | Apr., | Apr. Apr. 
| IG17. | 1918. | 1YL7. | WIS. | 1947, | BOIS, | 1917. | W918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1947. | 1918 
Tae eee sales rt 
ALABAMA, | 
Birmingham (Fed@.)....)...... i» Se a eee WE. 190. 6.65. [%} lessivns ee 601 
Pt a 6 See Se Bee secs Se PI ccécar Ge  Wiseses ee. 22. 139 
Total..........-. ae ae ae UR EC Se See , O75}....... 740 
CALIPORNTA, Si aa | 
Fresno (Sta.)........... _s ee f 1, 288!......} 672).....: ne | LM. non AD 
Los Angeles ( Fed.-Sta.- | 
ee 3, 422 1, 677| 6, 97 14) 8 8, 846; 2,377) 3,030) (2) (*) 6,195) 7 731) 5,4 6, 760 
Oakland (Sta.)......... 979) 2,300} 1,268! 5,061 562} 2,405} 582} (2) 1,280} 3,206) 1,007) 2,728 
Sacramento (Sta.)...... 406}, 730) 983) 3 925; 498 1,331; 282) (2) | 803} L 736) 282; 1,294 
San Francisco (Fed.)3.. 153j11,184;  582)31, frre (2) (2) | 582! 20, 407} 295} 17,119 
San Francisee (Sta.)...| 2, 192, 4, 047) 4,394) 8, ’$17| 2,3: 34) 2,514) 1,508) (2) | 3,928, 7,471) 2,741) 6,108 
San Jose (Sta.)........+.|..-..- "386, eieiaieiens 479) cess! B1D).2.-.-) (2) jeeeeee- Welcedeens 191 
eh Poe beg rk: Ra Bek a 59T Gea: 12,788] 42,281 9,803) 35,375 
= = ee en 
COLORADO. | | 
C oe die Soxingnet. 3. (2) 6391 750 639 $631 15077 (2) | (2) (?) 547 588} 547 
Denver (Fed.).......... & 93 23) 850! =' 75 Ib SCo} (2) | (2) 10) 875 6 645 
Denver No. 1 (Sta.).. (2) 763) 673) 763° *530) 1773) (2) | «’) (2) 412) 498 412 
Denver No. 2 (Sta. Bae (?) 7 666 7) 1548! 1631) (2) (2) (3) 456, 431) 156 
Puebio (Sta.)..........| 704 «6489} += 704} * 490) 1616) (2) | (3) (3) 580 a 89 
ta EG [SS Se a Be a ae aoe 10, 2,879} 1,988 2,649 
—— —— | <= -=— ———_Jj_— = 
CONNECTICUT. | | 
Bridgeport (Fed.-Sta.).| (2) 745} ¥,083; 1972 4,086 @) | @ | @ (2) 
ldartford (Sta, -...... (2) 1,388 4, 458) 11,537) 1,578 (@) | (@) | (3) (2) 
New Haven (Stm)...2.| (2) "9701 1121814, 028, (2) | (2) | @) [ @) 
Nerwich (Sta. )..+..-.0e) (%) i 333, 3; 1305 (?) | (7) | @) (3) 
Waterbury (Sta).....< (?) _ 190 233, 1169 1438) | 7) | @ | ® 
TR... .cchidbdnon ee eee She coseciececes - <= aecoee ecccesiecesce (?) (2) 
7 a i } 
i1Number applying fer work. 4 Not reported $3918 figures equal totals for district. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1917 AND 1918—Continued 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 














: Persons 
—, *asked for 

: y em- 

State, city, and kind of | °™Ployers.| pjovers, 


orice, 


wor 


Persons applying for 





New regis- 
trations. 


Renewals. 


Persons 
referred to 
positions. 


Posi 





Apr., 
1917, 


Apr.,| Apr 
1918. 


Apr., 
i918. 


Apr. 


1917. 


"7018? 


Apr., 
1917. 


Apr., 
1918, 





rIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington (Fed.)..... 





FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville (Fed.)..... 





Miami (Fed.)........... (?) 1 67 (2) 1 68) 
Pensacola (Fed.)......-|.....- Ti codkia 60}...... 151. 
Wee UF OG. )...carcccslecesse » 1721). 








ee ee eee eee eee ee eee) 


GEORGIA, 


Atlanta (Fed.-Sta.).... 
Macon (Fed.).......... 
Savannah (Fed.)....... 


weewee| LO ww ewne 














Oe eee eee eee ee 





IDAHO, 

































eet eee 





Moscow (Fed.)......... 12 25 Z.62 117; 128) (2) (?) | 16) 
ILLINOIS. | 

Albom (PeG.)...ccsescesicsase< _ =e 384)...... SI dine Be eee , 
Aurora (Fed.)........../...... aa 350|...... } 367|...... RD “leatsanee _., re 
Bloomington( Fed.-Sta.)|......| 234)...-.. , ) 1 223).....- = eee ee 
Chicago (Fed.)......... 619) 2,179) 3,370) 3,989) 2,777)16 609} (2) (2) ,575| 14.455) 2,375 
Chicago (Sta.).......... 5,535| 498414, 327)16, 474|14, 690, 8, 164) 1,306) 8, 271) 15, 138) 15, 864) 12, 189 
Danville (Fed.-Sta.)....|..... 279)... OE dite 1338 Staal Uy = ay aedaw 
Decatur (Fed.-Sta.)..../...... Dilnceved Till nscod 1 157}...... eee | Ti emaas 
East St. Louis (Fed.- | 

A Focdnndentitiindnete 379 838] 854) 1,310; 353) 418} 394) 602) 727) 1,002) 701 
Gatskune ee MA 106]...... | 1,200)...... x Se | OG ae kets DF ae 
Joliet (Fed.)...........}...... Diickecedl Giibkuesea Cees 6st i eee 225}. 220+ 
Yeoria (Fed.-Sta.)...... 996} 1,070) 1,423) 1,728) 172) 215) 906; 1,143) 1,049) 1,358) 1,044 
Quincy (Fed.)........./...... Se: yy La) ai FIR Redivene a 
Rockford (Fed.-Sta.)...| 780} 886) 1,181) 1,427, 649; 863) 264) 338) 855) 1,053| 808 
Rock pane Moline | 

(Fed.-Sta.)........... 619, 1,268) 1,282) 4,721 522} 1, 208 317) 1,472 377; 2,629 648 
Springfield bea. -Sta.). 565 706 675; 1, 281 202| 258 427) 616 as 827 553 





ee 





INDIANA. 


Evansville (Sta.)....... 

Fort Wayne (Sta.)..... 13 740; 620) 1,201 
Indianapolis (Fed.)....| 191) 141) 2868 1, 016) 
Indiana go (Sta.)..... 1,430) 1,342) 1, 430) 1,369 
Terre Haute (Sta.)..... 151; 125) 409) 561 


21, 318, 





112 
1 783 
1, 366 
1 37 


717 


(?) 
356 





TE contiiioccahs 


ee ee 


tions 


filled, 
























13, 338 
13, 097 


2,381 
























IOWA. ; 
Cedar Rapids (Fed.)...}...... 








Davenport (ree oe. caimendt . Micanedl ae 504)..... 4 
Des Moines (Fed.-Sta 68 321! 357 793) lll} 1713 1 

Mason City (Fed.)...../...... , =e 429'...... 1469)...... 
Ottumwa (Fed.).......|...... Q3i...... 204)...... > r= 
Sioux City (Fed.)......]......| 226/...... ee er eee d 
Waterloo ( WH, ).devecta eeeeece 250) efeeeee 413 freee 147 eeneee 





“seer ee 









Total ......0+---- seeeee 









































Number applying for work. 


_ ‘115421, 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 













































































































































































= =—— ee a = 
Persons applying for 
: Persons work. 
Applica- ’ Persons | hiieten 
tions from | “prem || rere | “Aled. 
c and kind of ves 1 ployers. New regis- sitet 
nie ity. lice. trations. | Renewals. | 
: 7 ae Laie, Laie | | a 
\pr.,| Apr., pr.,| Apr., Apr.,|Apr.,/ Apr.,/Apr.,| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
1917 | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918, | 1917. | 1918 
; ae eon) Set Te eee | 5 
ek a ae | 
KANSAS. 
" Dodge City (Fed.)....-|------ R......! | oe wu Ane - are Bl ccveee 8 
: Hutchinson (Fed.)..... Seenese bie sect )' ive oo ieee ie lee 65 
Topeka (Fed.-Sta.)....| 143 52 163} 101) 185 140 10 6 156 53; «141 49 
Wichita (Fed.)......-.-!------ ae 181!......] I ods <d yi ay Bee _: See | 165 
; | Pee kes Ex 
3 Dit s sce ceiiwes ABBE Gee bee Gene Ree eee Geer Greer 156, 315 141) 287 
7 KENTUCKY. | ; | a a a | dod 
; T ouisville (Sta.)......- 261} 130 261) 106) 1343 1124 (2) (2) | 261 106 261) 106 
L ouisville(Mun.-Priv.).| @) 259, (€39 586) 340; 134 546 266 511 302 206 182 
Ns i ee dk walks sone ale canes ERS OI eee ee ae 772 408 407 | 228 
ya LOUISIANA. | ; | a ae | et te i a ue 
! 
New Orleans (Fed.- | | | re 4 | | 
e.). <atseabedness<- €0 191) 469 4,510) 1480 571 (2) | (2) 489 3,322 111) 3,218 
MAINE. i Tee ce 
g Fortiand (Fet.)..<..02-).--... _ eae a | ne WP) hateuwas _ ee | (2) 
— — a — SS SS Oo Bs 
MARYLAND. | 
. Baltimore (Fed.)....--- 67, 489 177) 2,764 1.25917,900 (2) | (2) 109 5,289 1091-3, 61 
) MASSACHUSETTS. ‘ =—— | = | ai ? a eee 5 ie 
5 : 
- Poston (Fed.).........- (2) | 1,292 (2) | 9,526) (2%) 112,379) (2) | () (2) 4,115 (2) | 3,487 
; Boston (Sta.).........-| 2,323) 2,158 2,614) 2,551/1 1,35611,643, (2) | (2) | 23, 495 *3,718 1,552] 1,628 
1 £pringSeld (Sta.)......] 1,139, 982 1, 428 1 , 237| 1466) 1445 (2) a 31,560, 31, 464 1, 030) 850 
Worcester (Sta.).......) 1,110, 1,157 1, 465! 1,521) 1700 1615 (@) | (?) |8 1, 601 sy) 430 806) 762 
r Le a ae a ae ae. RS a aa ad | 6,656 10,727) 3 385) 6,721 
: MICHIGAN. | sy 2 it Foal oa Tulle 
! | | 4 i | 
> Pattle Creek (Sta.)..... 114; 230) 160) 725, 1119 520, (2) | 77) #114) «6507} 1] 07 
Bay City (Sta.)........ 69 48 126] 148 189 141 (2) | 18) 70 159 70} =«:148 
{ Detroit (Fed.)......... 54 1,739, 392 4,479 135612,303 (2) (?) | 356; 2,064 355 1,931 
3 Detroit (Sta.)........ --| 826) 2,400) 7,977) 6, a0 (2) | 6,003 (2) 150, (2) 6,210; 7,751) ,153 
ss Fitmt (OUR). occ eesntec 948 238 $48) 1948) 307) (2) 61) 948 279 948: 266 
‘ Grand Rapids (Sta.)... 574, 77 920; 1, $00) 1978 1,299 (3) 321 243, 1,604 943) 1,505 
Jackson (Sta.).........| 516) 643) 941] 1, 114] 1939} “685| (2) | 187 926 845 913) 774 
Kalamazoo (Sta.)...... 294 195 395, 623| 14101 560, (2) | 66 304) co 394] 492 
I ansing (Sta.).........| 62 104) 328) 601) 1171) 486, (*) 76 «171, «= 560} ss«d171)— £60 
} Muskegon (Sta.)....... 99. 5 71| 365) 1121) 236) (2) | 100 114 259 103) 257 
) Saginaw (Sta.)......... 138, 164, 728) 590) 1619 370, (2) | 82 619} 427, 619) 427 
EE SR Sige RE Sollee Rasen rl Rie cea ae Pe | 4,655 13, 635) 12,387} 13, 120 
? = SS _ ESES_™_POVS OSS SS SS ———SS>S=_|_»s S——— — 
F MINNESOTA, | | | | | | 
Tuluth (Sta.)........ - @ | @®! @ 11,855 © | @ | @®] @® | @) | 1,009) 242} 1,05) 
Minneapolis (Fed.)..... 49 168 55 705, 1229) 1418 (2) | (2) | 38 133) 33} 131 
rag 17 7AC pee © 1,971 © 2,745, (2) | (2) | (2) | 2,340) (2) | 2,321} 2,071) 1,884 
St. Paul (Sta.)..0....0.) @ | ® | @ ae) 1M) @:® | ® 727| 1,285, 13 
ETS RS ORD A a ap Tae Eee je-ee-| 38} 4,250) 4,336) 3, 783 
MISSISSIPPI. ee. 2a | Bae EE 
d » :* ye 
| Fig oe ge Sone: Mi Ei Men A MI ESSE fe SA 
} 1 Number applying for work. ‘Not reported. * Numbers of offers of positions. 
3 
[1543] 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1917 AND 1918—Con{i; 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 














ee eee aay — — a a . a —_ a 
| Persons applying for 
: Persens work, 
Applica- sked f - Persons p 
tions from |“) om. referredto | ~“ 
; ’ . mployers. | = oe : 0sitions. | 
State, city, and kind of | employe | plovyers. | New regis- | Renewals elie ibe 
oilice. } trations. | , =" 





|Apr.,|Apr.,|Apr.,| Apr., | Apr.,| Apr.,) Apr. | Apr.., | Apr.,| Apr.,| Apr 


| 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 197. | 91S. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. 
| | | 








































iy Ss See | ‘ ee Bee © ies a 
MISSOURI. | 
kansas City ( Fed.-Sta.)) 1,157) 1,651) 2,168) 5,131 977.4 3,587) 1,033) (2) 2,010 ,, 160 1, 794 
Sikeston (Fed.}......../...... Dl eae - ao Dt aise gil , at ae : , 
St. jose comes: 8 @) }. CG 1,276, 4,51511,06741,021 (°) (27) | 1,065 i. 020” ‘1,0 5 
St. L.OUTIS { ed.- Sta Pete 415 $} } - 11S a, 3 397 l 3,073 s, (2) } 405 2; G67 39 
St Charles ¢ Fed.) istshatanes ee ee Se 3 i Pee - ae 
EE Re ape ES EES SENOS CSP Re APRESS CERNE SPUN re 3,480) 7,159 52 
MONTANA. 7 +» Nill He: ilagig « om) 4 ¥ : i 2 iin ; 
Bettie (HEUN.).n.0.---<e! (*) (*) 300 653 1520 1618 (2 y 400, ¢2) 350 
NEBRASKA. ay z ee) Ane | Ra Soe pul weet a 
Lincoln (Fed.-Sta.). . 2 ee) Es aim ee a ae, | ee Se ees 300)..... 
Omaha (Fed.-Sta.-Co.- | 
ON SRR Sy aN 1,010, 1,322 1,698) 2,576.1 1,5451 1,926, (2) (2) | 1,378 1,339 1,237 
ee % ice ae tT on, caked ancl te ...| 1,371) 1,938 1,237 
NEW JERSEY. 
} } 
Camden (Fed.)......... ee as eee ;? = PEM iscncedh Gb Ioanceee | Wiaesw. 
Jersey City (Fed.-Sta.).) (2) | 193 (2) 1,096 (2) Of] ) | ey 577, (2) 
Newark (Fed.-Sta.)....; (7) | 2,498 | 12,727; (2) (12,040) ) (2) ( 8.55% (2) | 
Orange (Fed.-Sta.).....| () ie ) S06, (2) 255) (2) (7) (3) 386 ( 
Se: & Pe eee S PE Eek: Se te 4 Mek @. AR ~ (@) 10, 298 (2) 
NEW YORK. | qi Oe | é “Te yee Ln ee Ey 
Albany (Sta.)........../ 723 ©6939 I, 928! 1,243; €05 ix = 3009 323; 1,041, 1,079 597 
Buffalo (Fed.)..........| 1,502 228 2,201) 2'920 1,97211,529 (2) | @) | 2,588 17506 1,750 
Buffalo (Sta.).........- 1, ” 493) 1, 965 2” 397) 4,814, 1,875 2,501 157 164, 2,566 3,46 1, 727 
New York City (Sta.).-| 1,935) 3,119! 2,507] 4,703, 17480; 27310; 1,761) 1,168 27702 47155) 1.698 
New York City (Mun.). 2,663) 2,032 3,052 2,160 2,307 1,247, 2,342) 1,797) 3,885; 2,700: 2,189 
Rochester (Sta.)........ 1,874 2,066; 2,616] 3,474, 977) 1,373 57% 703) 2,192) 2,428) 1,325 
Syracuse (Sta.)......... 1, 536) 1,763) 2,336) 2,682; 865, 1,087, 274 348) 1,672; 1,769) 1,231 
os ite eis are ee ate. Seid re ep 18 --| 16,626, 17,099, 10,517 
NORTH DAKOTA. a ee] | | ' ; 
Fargo (Fed.)...........j.....- t  453...... 654\.....- | 3 775h...... | ye eee | 490|....... 
| 
OHIO. : | | | 
Akron (Sta.-Mun.)..... r @) | (@) | 2,542) 3,446) 766! 1,140). 1,509) 2 0065 1,945} 2,746) 1,710 
Athens (Sta.-Maum.)...-}......| (2) |...... ae semen | ean | 
Canton (Sta.-Mum.)...J...... () munca a ee em =e 
Chillicothe (Sta.-Mun.).]...... 2 eee ae | REY ae 
Cincinnati (Sta- -Mun.).| (2) (2) | 2,697] 4,064 1,645) 1,448) 2,717| 2,945, 2,264; 3,186; 1,662 
Cieve'and (Fed.)....... 19) 264) 21) I, 583, FL 53} 181 (2) (2) 99; 48) 35 
Cleve and (Sta.-Mun.)../ (2) (2) | 8, 10511, 155} 2 » 655; 3, 463) 8,655) 8,324) 7,089, 9,398! 5,943) 
Cotumbns (Sta.-Mlun.) .| (2) (7) 3 137) 4, Wt 717) 1,430 2 603) 3, 357| 2 769) 4,182 2,320) 
Darton (Sta.-Mum.)....] (@) (2) 1, 589 3, 164 772 1, S40) FE, £12) 1, 535) 1,388, 2,588) 4,115 
Hami ton (Sta.-Mun.)..[.....- (2, nienied ¢* oe Med Wie crers- re 
Lim (Sta.-Mum.)...... rae + Se ae. ss ae. Bnbeteda _ eee 
Mans ‘e’d (Sta.-Mun.)..}......} (@) j--.... 1, 37G,..-.. -| 499)..... @ WB. cece. 577|......- 
Marietta (Sta.-Mun.)...]......] (%) |...... a coe” a “Sisces> 4a , _ _ een 
Marion (Sta.-Mun.)....}......} (2) |...... 639 ...... eh @ ach a 
Portsmouth(Sta.-Mun.)}...... , ile « pe ene ee i ceeds 600\...... d 
Sandusky (Sta.-Mun.) -J......  * ae ya eaed ae ae 




















1Number applying for work. 2 Not reported. 
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= t en 
——_————— ——_—_—_—-— _:- —— --— = 


























= | ————— = 
; Persons applying fo | } 
' | 
h Persons WOTs, ay © 
‘ — asked for wg oo [ae | P be son a Pe tions 
f ions from by en referred to | ‘Hed 
: lovers. , Mel , | positi nied, 
i State, city, and kind of _—-* ployers. | New regis- | Renewals. oe 
oilice. | trations. aa | 
Apr.,| Apr., bane. pr.,, Apr. va Apr.,|Apr.,} Apr.,| Apr.,| Apr., | Apr., 
1917. 1918, 1917. 08” 1917, | 19 18, | 1917 ais 1917. | 1918 1917 18 
$ 
— | | | | | —_ 
1o—eoncluded. 
prinzield (Sta.-Mun.)|...... (?) | ee Q7Glscc... 5, reese ™_ 500 ~ 29% 
steubenville(Sta-Mun.)|...... fe ame Ldaiwares | 362)......) 363}--...-. = ae 
Tiffin (Sta.-Mum.).....<|....06 te Pe | SS co Ee i es a 254 
' To'edo (Sta.-Mun.)....-| (@) (1) | 3,219 5,048) 1,132) 1,456! 3.269 4,144) 2,853: 4,673) 2.415; 4,066 
Washington C. H. (Sta.- | 
“ee eee Os B.25..;. _ = _, SS Pere OF. . 22. 75 
¥ oung stown(Sta.-Mun ) (*) (1) 1,520) 2, 359 735 SO) ORS) 1,85 1,402) 27.9739 1.967 1. 786 
Zanesvilie (Sta.-Mun.).}...... Oh Bcc. oe | ae ced 220 
‘ — 6 i? 2 te Bee > ke (ane i ie "Rees - 
TOBAB. w <<tew'e d6e8 Jeon eenleceeneleee eee teen ee cree c|et ee eeleeecee tree es 19.679 35.347 16.477 29.337 
S| — —. | ~ =——- = === | 
OKLAHOMA. | | | 
| . ] i 
Enid (Fed-)....----.---|------ _ ae | Sa . si. | @) aes ] sy) ag 
Enid (Sta.)....-««-----. 156: 109 154 173, 71341 7143) @) 1 @ 129 124 [29 117 
Muskogee dn Ale wa ad bef . aS } i ee BE i) ’ 
Muskogee (Sta.)........ 250; 322) 262) 393 7383 7445' (2 1) 262 145 262 5 
Oklahoma City (Fed.) | ane sere Sl AR ey ee Pass tee { 
Oklahoma Gu).. atime "953/218 449) 6] 151| 7477) a l 147 157 4 15, 
Tulsa (Fed.)-. See _ Sa f 2429). ..... ees ) Th 
Tulsa (Sta)... ccwccoes 742, 603) 1,312) 1, 18221,194 2770 (1) 1, 194 666; 1.194 634 





| 
| 
i 


0 Ee SS Se Sey en a a a 2,032; 1,928 1,989! 1,700 


OFEGON. 


Port'and (Fed.-Mun. bd. 1, 115 fe 2,534:10,445) 2.898) 5,100) (1 972 I 5,895 2.130! 5,760 





PENNSYLVANIA. | 
= } | 
Altoona (Sta.)...-.....| (1) 231 164! 3,166 37/2 1,393 19 (i) | 29, 1,111 24, 1,067 
pT ae hee el aT el, RS : 189 158 
Harrisburg (Sta.)......) (4 217 366} 1,953 276, 400 111 108 299 76 Ui) 5 
Tohustown (Sta.)....... f O) | sol msi tr 607} 6297's 7-237 58 ' 
New Castle (Sta.)......$...... rv Sey , _- as > em es % 
New Kensington (Sta.) |.....- 60)... Le ai eo ae a M 
Philadelphia (Fed.).... 198, 395, 82910, 682121 »650715,399 (| (1) 1,099 14,769, 1 |) 14,491 
Philadelphia (Sta.)....) () 1,109 1,009, 8,977 643) &.74 176 a) 767| 6,695 ” 655 ) 
Pittsburgh (Fed.)...... 70} 95, 957) 5,660 2647! 27834 © i 230 757 212 ' 459 
Pittsburgh (Sta.)......) (@) | 465) 1,436) 5,995 584 3.720 161 205 636; 2,995 553; 2,829 
Scranton (Sta.)........}....+. | is tien 224 5) Bs cases istesces 13 


. Williamsport (Sta.)....J...... Pe wt. 632)... | 183 a i ....... 36 
HE (TUE.). . -ckstccessioeses- a ne 409}...... > ae a ek eae 119 




















. TORR. . .ceswescs dee... = es a Baa Gere wees sag 3, 130 27,908 2,804, 2 713 
RHODE ISLAND. = —_— = eee = = 

' | 
i Providence (Fed.).....|...... ides 4,520)......|21,749)...... i eee go. ae 1,903 
Providence (Sta.)...... 243, 208; 3641 308| 302, 322 146 63 (1) | 208 364 08 
Bis Ce PP wn rhe eee Peer Bes ; 
Co See Ee Peasy Pct. 3. cé...]oececcleceeas (1) | 1,682) 364) 1,311 
_— =O SS O—E=ESESS Olle oO Ee ——- = = — 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
4 ' ' | 


Charleston (Fed.)...... (4) 12! (4) 419% () | 2406) ( () (1) 334 (1) 34 























TEXAS. 7 } Pi 
: ee Ae | 
; Dallas (Mun.).... 483) 9 a! - a 

; scocef SEE 1, boTa | ond | 7 47 183} 07} s188 
Pt, Worth (Mun.)......] 159} 262, 343] 484/51,193) (1) | 69) (1) | 2 341} 204) 338 
ialveston (Fed.)....... 8 19) «= 1} 25a} Bt} #200, @) i} | 4) wal 26 «126 
: eens ee ETS EE Sey ee ee ee ee 








} Not reported. 4 Includes 58 transients 
* Number applying for work, 6] " a 
"includes 1 transients. neludes 963 unwritten registrations. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, APRIL, 1917 AND 1918—Conelideg. 
UNITED STATES—Concluded. 









































































































































Persons apply! ing for 
wor 
Applica- a Persons Posit 
tions from by pong referred to fill 
State, city, and kind of | °™Ployers.| piovers. | New resis- thinetreie positions. 
office. trations. — 
Apr.,|Apr.,| Apr.,| Apr.,| A eben: Apr.,|Apr.,| Apr., | Apr., | Apr.,! Apr 
1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918 | 1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | iis’ 
— | Sere. eae Srey 
VIRGINIA. | | | 
| ' | 
Richmond (Mun.)...... 246 178 378; 204! _ 451) 234, (*) (*) 468 | 252 194 1 
WASHINGTON. PES Ge A cules ny MEA aes 7 wae ann 7 
ee -Mun. se 212} +117; 444] 480) 228 163 (1) |} @) 272) 212) 23 
Everett (Fed.).........|..---- es _ = 296)... === 12 
Everett (Mun.)........ (1) GQ) | @& 362 (') @) | © | @) (1) 279 360 
North Yakima (Fed.)..| 473) 477; 935] 87021, 10721, 600 Q) | @) $45 817; 755 
Seattle (Fed.).......... 214; 501) 434/22, 603 21/381 211,801) (1) | (1) 237) 9, “64 215 
Seattle (Mun.).........) 4, 259) 6,450, 6, 829/11, 334 (1) (3) | ©) + @ 6, 936) 1, 392! 6,344 1 
Spokane (Fed.)........} 160) 135) 256; "980 241821,303 (1) | (1) 231) , 439) 228 
Spokane (Mun.)........ 2,016) 2,192 2,968) 2,446 (1) | (1) (1) () 2 , 942; 2,410} 2, 869 
Tacoma (Fed.-Mun.)...!...... > >= | 1 496'......'22, S66)...... LO Da ccaeal 1, 268)...7... 
Walla Walla (Fed.)....| 183) 32-261) + 201) 2493) 2272) (A) (1) 913) 251; 155 
Wenatchee (Fed.)...... leceeee | 183)...... Serene 2182)... .00 | (8) feoeeece | a 
eee cae Mh = hed ll ne ee Se | 11, 676) 26,710) 11,158) 23, 702 
WISCONSIN. 6 Boa Cadet Sacedialll Boag | | | .. - 
La Crosse (Sta.-Mun.)..| 185) 134 223} 221) 2283 2172) (1) | @) 182} 134) 109) 
Milwaukee (Sta.-Co.- | j 
TS a 2, 284) 2, 303) 3,906) 4,992) 3,196 3,281 (') (*) 3,389 3,450) 2,435 
Oshkosh (Sta.-Mun.).. 199) 184} 249) 284) #215 2163) (1) (4) 149, ‘127 97 
Superior (Sta.-Mun.)... 329) 313) 681) 788 639 696 (') (1) 640) 739) 177 
Ee ae ae Be ee ll pn, PRA LPS | 4,360 4,450 2,818 
WYOMING. | | | | | | | 1 = 
Cheyenne (Fed.).......!...... es ae TS 2271'...... ae 234)... AS 8 
Grand total......|...... | ed | ER |.-----leeeee. ae ee 13, , 228279, 595 108, 863 242, 974 
. CANADA 
QUEBEC. | | | | 
Montreal (Prov.).......| 349, 220 987) 557} 360, 277) @) | () 556434) 461 
Quebec (Prov.)......cc- (4) | 44 247, «178 2175; +119) () (*) (‘) | 105) 120 
pee BS LR Ba cae wee L oniped Lcedind Fr PR GENES | 556 ne 581 
| _™ 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN APRIL, 1918. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in April, 1918, from repre- 
sentative establishments in 13 industries. Comparing the figures 
of April of this year with those of identical establishments for April, 
1917, it appears that in 6 industries there was an increase in (lie 
number of people employ ed and in 7 a decrease. Men’s en 
clothing shows an increase of 4 per cent while woolen and ci: 
manufacturmg show increases of 3.8 per cent and 3.5 per ccil. 
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Silk, boots and shoes, and automobile manufacturing show decreases 
of 9 per cent, 6.5 per cent, and 6.4 per cent, respectively. 

All of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
pay roll for April, 1918, as compared with April, 1917. The most 
important of these—47.9 per cent and 44.4 per cent—are shown in 
woolen, and car building and repairing. Six show increases ranging 
from 25.2 per cent to 30.7 per cent, while the remaining 5 range 
from 3.1 per cent to 22.6 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISIIMENTS IN APRIL, 1917, 
AND APRIL, 19138. 









































7 | 

| Estab- Number on pay Per Amount of pay 

lish- roll in— cent roll in— 

| ments — |} ofin- | ie Per 

| report- 0 | | crease | cent 

Industry. ing for} pay | | (+) or | | of in- 

| April, roll. April, April, de- April) | April, crease, 

both } i9l7. 1918. | crease | 1917. | 1918. 

| years. | | | (-). | | 

| | 
| | 

Automobiles. ......-------- | 50 | lweek..| 125,407 | 117,352} —6.4 |2,761,526 |2,846,438| 3.1 
Boots and shoes. .........-. 71 |...do....| 67,103} 62,710} —6.5| 913,540 |1,034, 408 | 13.2 
Car building and repairing. 45|4%month.| 50,977 52,168 | +2.3 |1, 692,431 |2, 444, 123 44.4 
Cigars. .....gsccccsececsccece 66 | 1 week. .| 21, 025 21,770} +3.5| 236,308 | "295, 804 59 
Cotton finishing A ae 16 |.:.00..... 1,131 13,763 | —2.6)} 193,235 | 241,886 25.2 
Cotton manufacturing. . - ..- 51|...do....| 50,317 48,779} —3.1 541, 528 | 695’ 960 28.5 
Hosiery and underwear ....| 57 |-- .do....| 30,532 | 30,325) -—0.7| 311,817} 407,444 30.7 
pe | el er 100 | 4month.| 188,116 193,603 | +2.9 |7,576,941 |9, 871, 427 30.3 
pO Fe ee Te 38 | lweek..| 19,435| 18,564] —4.5| 286,327] 342,356 19.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. me hss wees. | 24,477 | 25,451; +4.0 362, 876 444, 746 22.6 
PODGE... ccccessesecvessesee 52 |...do....) 25,131 | 25,154) +0.1] 372,650} 481,314 29,2 
DEE... vuccscssdastsesetssdee 37 | 2 weeks.| 45,171; 13,801 | —9.0| 347,021 | 379, 247 9.3 
WOOIER.. . cocccccesccccceses 50 | 1 week. -| 48,764 50,598 | +3.8]| 626,970 927, 104 47.9 








In the year’s interval between April, 1917,.and April, 1918, the per 
capita earnings, as distinguished from wage rates, have increased as 
follows: 


Per cent 


titi hecvccdantadentieodee Mebianitibutossdneesndese see 10 
Lt oh dirk. SG Cee p ee sekw esses ss cesUbéboscsvdecses 21 
SS Se clo siibs bob. + ovevseatisebudtesaias 41 
EDR E As eine bis wis scncanencseacopeces a.» stn gihinnipiueene daliartiar ines 21 
EEE ee 29 
Se a 
i isd Se Rac euintcctutedebenscheusss 32 
ee eee ee VEE s Geis wdc di dtecalelietediads 27 
RM ath, Ladin stnildicleskbdedndecevcescs ebdiee ods peseen 
cds nekeeneceoesocetcconceunewes recon. a8 
Piduhssecestenetevcesee De bebecdenccesodeseees isédene OO 
PEt a kgenae ediattedéecs coe SEEDEE ses ccacccesss (seeeheennees Be 
ee i Re aan. os occas ceecsoesececesecs 43 


These percentages have been computed from the foregoing table. 
The chief factor entering into this change in per capita earnings is 
the increase in wage rates which has taken place in the year; the 
other factor to be considered is the regularity of employment. 
Changes in wage rates have been reported from month to month in 
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the MontuLy Review. Noinformation is available as to regularity 
of employment. 

The table below shows the number of persons actually working 0) 
the last full day of the reported pay period in April, 1917, and April, 
1918. The number of establishments reporting on this question | 
small and this fact should be taken into consideration when studyin 
these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FUI 
DAY’S OPERATION IN APRIL, 1917, AND APRIL, 1918. 

















Number actually work- | 
Establish- ing on last full day " 
portir | Period of of apt d pay per jn anc. 
. _ mtion « rerio "iod i April. incre 
Industry. ye | pay roll. | riod in Apri | or decre 
| both years. | fai Ff. | ' 
| | 1917 | 1918 
To Geter > fer eee ee _ 
| 
OE ER ee ae 28 | 1 week....| 78, S78 69, 533 —Ii1 
US ee ae ee eee 12, 424 | 11, 180 —1 
Car building and repairing..............-. 44 | 4 month... 44, 056 | 44, 663 + | 
Ab otc. ies oc hE < a6 dn dase ocak 20 | 1 week.... 5,319 | 4, 765 —10. 4 
ee , c a apenc cots a Sl. cde shines 10, 002 | 9, 668 — 
Cotton manufacturing ..................-.. Sd... A ccned 23, 940 | 22, 661 
Hosiery and underwear................... j Pt. anus 4 12,441 | 11, 933 = 4 
SOE EE FP 77 | 4 month... 141, 741 145, 432 } + 
ORE ep ae 9 SP PO 22 | 1 week.... 12,347 | 13, 051 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ..............- at. dp askew 3, 595 4,413 n 
BY on tA Soe oho Ltda U6 and) db done datiin TER, . en ace 6, 054 | 6, 206 + 
rere aii ott ihc Mine aenis tion 25 | 2 weeks... 11, 165 10, 215 _ 
RS ih tds <del AE sch den dacde bees | 38 | 1 week....! 37, O18 38, 501 | + 4 


i i 





The figures in the following table show that in only one industry — 
automobile manufacturing—were there more persons on the pay 
roll in April, 1918, than in March, 1918; in 12 industries there w+ 
a decrease in the number of persons on the pay roll. The larges 
decreases—4.4 per cent and 3.7 per cent—are shown in cotton 
finishing and leather manufacturing, respectively. 

Of the 13 industries reporting, 9 show increases and 4 decreases in 
the total amount of pay roll in April, 1918, as compared with March, 
1918. In woolen, cotton finishing, cotton manufacturing, and silk, 
increases of 8.1 per cent, 3.7 per cent, 3.6 per cent, and 2.9 per cent, 
respectively, are shown. 

Boots and shoes, men’s ready-made clothing and leather manu- 
facturing show decreases of 3.7 per cent, 3.5 per cent, and 2.6 per 
cent, respectively. 














os 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 1918, 
AND APRIL, 1918. 




















————" - j 
Estab- | Number on pay Amount of pay 
lish- roil in— Per roll in— Per 
ments | es Seer... ek eent of 
report- | Period of} increase | ncrease 
Industry. oe for pay roll. +) or > ) OF 
March | March, | April, jdecrease} March, April, |decrease 
and 19IS. 1918, (—), 1918. T9118. ) 
April. | 
* wl abi 
mn j 
IRS OS faints 49 | 1 week. .! 116,037 | 116,258 | +0.2 '$2,766,820 '$2, 923, 054 +2.9 
Roots and shoes. ........+- < eke... - 64,006 | 61,885 —3.3 | 1,051,258 1,021,926 —3.7 
Car building and repairing... 45|4month! 54,163 52,420} —3.2 | 2,456,936 | 2,444, 123 
PR lt |S APSA | 66 | lweek..| 22,699 22,263} -—1.9} 304,791 307, 107 
Cotton finishing. ........... 16 |...do.....} 14,392 13, 763 —4,4 33, 365 241 
Cotton manufacturing. .... al §3 |...d0...../ 50,485 49,448 —2,1 679, 734 704, 296 } 
Hosiery and underwear. . oe $3 [...@0.....| 2, 73! 28, 747 375, 429 | 381, 80 sd 
Tron and steel.............- 100 | 4 month | 184,924 184,198 | —0.4 | 9,575,020 | 9,584, 5° 0.1 
spt Seen. Soe 37 | iweek..| 18,360 17,675 —3.7 333, 710 325, 192 2.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. Pee. ewes 25,563 | 25,451 —U.4 460,851 44,746 
PAPCT..-ccccccccecssccecece 51 |...@0.....| 24,333 24,214 5 5 166. 870 14 
Silk . ... ses ccbessscoveee 37 | 2 weeks.| 13, 81 13, 741 —t.1 357, 059 377, 82 12.9 
VOOlECM ... .. ceocccccccccccess| 50 | Ll week..| 50,692 90, 450 0.5 853, 695 922,78 8. 1 
| 





1 Less than one-haif of 1 per cent decrease. 


A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form thie 
figures for March and April, 1918. The small number of establish- 
ments represented should be noted when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MARCH, 1918, AND APRIL, 1918. 





—— ———————— —_ —_ 
SS — — ~ 


Number actually work- 
| Establish- | ing on last full day |. : 
ments | te of reported pay pe- Per cent o 
Industry. | reporting | Pevten Sy | riod in— CT x 
. a | Ly re , yr « 
for March ES ER Ae 


and April. 
{March, 1918.) April, 1918. 





} | 


Automobiles. ..... pibinece bb bbestiideithcce . 29 | 1 week.... 72, 806 71, 569 = 
Boots and shoes. ...........s-cce peiendheae 4 = 11,720 | 11,311 —3. 5 
Car building and repairing................- } 15 | 4 month... 47, 695 | 44,938 —5, 8 
Ce a er 8 ec ne 23 | | week.... 5, toe 5, 253 8.7 
Dap eR a Dick dds + cide dtc « duecdssen “i ie eee 9 S10 | ® 198 —§, 2 
Cotton manufacturing . .............-.ceee. , {ae ae 23,155 | 22,515 —2.8 
Hosiery and umderwear..................-- | OO bd JG.: i: se 11, 408 11, 208 —1.8 
_. 4 _ 2S Mga 77 | } month... 143, 458 141, 967 —1 

Fee ee ee dads conmased o| 20 | 1 week...) 13, 372 12, 831 1 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ............... i ea 4, 405 +, 430 0 

Paper....... oo ccc weecccccccccees eccccccees .| 1 ee 6, 055 6, 200 | r2. t 
OME. .c., .csrtitbiasese eeeeeeesesceces ail 24 | 2 weeks. ../ 10, 054 9, 969 | 9 
WOCRER: | ivclndencddcsodde estbecddcic ceed -| | 1 week....| 39, 243 | 38, 874 | —1. 

} 





CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


In each of the 13 industries, there were establishments reporting 


increases in wage rates and in one—cigar manufacturing—a decrease. 


A number of firms did not answer the inquiry relating to wage rate 
changes, but in such cases it is probably safe to assume that no 
changes were made, 
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Automobiles: One plant reported an increase of 25 per cent, 
affecting 15 per cent of the employees. An increase of 10 per cen 
in the wages of the foundry skilled labor force, which equaled approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the factory force, was granted by one establis})- 
ment. Eighty per cent of all employees in another plant received 
increases ranging from 7 per cent to 8.5 per cent, and about 90 per 
cent of the force in another establishment received an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent. The average productive hourly rate in 
one plant was increased 0.0067 cent. Another plant reported an 
increase, but gave no data. 

Boots and shoes: One establishment reported an increase of 15 
per cent, but failed to state the number affected. One plant granted 
increases of 14 per cent and 10 per cent, affecting 12} per cent and 
764 per cent of the employees, respectively. Six plants gave a 10 
per cent increase—four to all of the employees; one, to 81.2 per cent 
of the force; and one, to 80 per cent of the force. One firm gave a 
few increases, and another establishment reported an increase, but 
made no statement as to the amount of the increase or number affected. 

Car building and repairing: An increase of 10 per cent was reported 
by one plant, affecting 38 per cent of the force. 

Cigars: Reports from two factories show an increase—7} per cent 
in one, and 5 per cent in the other—affecting the entire force in each. 
One establishment reported a general decrease of 4 per cent. 

Cotton finishing: One establishment reported an increase of 30 per 
cent, but did not state the number affected. Eight plants granted 
an increase of 10 per cent, this affecting the entire force in three plants 
and 95 per cent of the employees in five plants. 

Cotton manufacturing: An increase of 20 per cent was granted to 
all employees by one firm. One establishment reported an increase 
of 124 per cent, affecting each operator, while the entire force in 
another plant received an increase of 114 per cent. All employees in 
one establishment received increases ranging from 10 per cent to 
13 per cent. Thirteen plants gave a 10 per cent increase—twelve to 
the whole force, and one to about half of the employees. An adidi- 
tional bonus of 84 per cent to all ‘‘full-time” workers was granted by 
one mill, while in another mill the bonus was raised from 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 

Hosiery and underwear: Two firms gave 75 per cent of the em- 
ployees an increase, the increase being 20 per cent in one, and from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent in the second. Seven establishments 
granted a 10 per cent increase, this affecting the entire force in six 
mills, and approximately all the employees in one mill; one mill 
reported an increase of about 10 per cent, but made no statement as 
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to the number of employees affected. An increase of 8} per cent to 
the entire force was reported by one concern, and an increase of 5 per 
cent to all except the office force was granted by another. 

Iron and steel: The entire force in three plants received an increase 
of 15 per cent. One firm increased the 40 per cent bonus to 55 per 
cent, which affected the entire force except the commissary em- 
ployees. An increase’ of 10 per cent was reported by five estab- 
lishments, affecting the whole force in two plants, all laborers and 
mechanical men in one, 70 per cent of the force in another, and 44 
per cent of the employees in the fifth plant. An increase of 50 cents 
per day, amounting to about 15 per cent, was granted in one plant 
to all the men having a daily or weekly rate, which affected about 
60 per cent of the employees. Another plant reported an increase 
of 25 cents per day to the entire force. All the employees but the 
salaried men in one establishment received an 8 per cent increase. 

Leather: An mecrease of approximately 15 per cent, affecting about 
50 per cent of the entire force, was granted by one establishment. 
Two plants reported an increase of 10 per cent, which affected all the 
employees in one plant and 70 per cent of the force in the other, 
while a third plant gave an increase to the entire force of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. About 40 per cent of the employees in one 
establishment received an increase of approximately 7 per cent. All 
the employees in three establishments received an increase of 5 per 
cent, while another plant granted an increase of 5 per cent and a 5 per 
cent bonus for all ‘‘full-time”’ workers, to 60 per cent of the men. 
Another plant reported an increase, but failed to state the amount 
of increase or number affected. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: An increase of 10 per cent, affecting 
almost the entire force, was granted by one firm, and an increase of 
about 10 per cent was reported by another, which gave no information 
as to the number affected. 

Paper: An increase of approximately 20 per cent, affecting every 
employee, was reported by one establishment, and half of the force 
in another plant received a 15 per cent increase. One plant granted 
an increase of 10 per cent and another firm gave an 8 per cent in- 
crease, but neither gave the number affected. An average 54 per 
cent increase was received by 70 per cent of the force in one estab- 
lishment. Two firms granted an increase of 5 per cent, affecting the 
whole force in one plant, while the other gave no information as to 
the number receiving the increase. An increase of approximately 
3 per cent to 50 per cent of the force was reported by one plant. The 
firemen, engineers, coal passers, and a few firemen’s helpers, equaling 
about 94 per cent of the force in another plant, received an increase 
of 2 per cent. One establishment reported an increase of 20 cents 
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per day for men and 10 cents per day for women; while another ) 
granted an increase of 1 cent to 24 cents per hour to all on the [ 
A wage increase was reported -by one other plant, but no further | 
were given. 

Silk: Two mills reported a 15 per cent increase, this affecting 
entire foree in one plant and 25 per cent of the employees i 
other; while another mill reported a bonus of 15 per cent. Four iii) | 
granted an increase of 10 per cent to allemployees. The whole f, | 
in one concern received an increase of 7 per cent, and another es{,!)- 
lishment reported an increase of approximately 7 per cent, affec 
practically the whole force. 

Woolen: It is of significance to note that more than 96 per cer: 
the mills reporting in the woolen industry granted increases du 
the pay-roll period March 15 to April 15, 1918. One establishm 
reported an increase of 144 per cent, but failed to state the num 
affected. The wages of all the employees in 46 mills were increa- 
10 per cent. The entire force in one establishment received incre. 
ranging from 8 per cent to 10 per cent; while another mill gave a 
general increase of 8 per cent. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF 19138. 


LAW OF VIRGINIA. 


By the enactment of a compensation law the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia at its recent session reduced by one the diminishing group of 
States retaining the old liability system, all of which lie in the south- 
ern section of the Union, with the single exception of the State of 
North Dakota. Some account was given in the Montury Revins 
for November, 1917 (pp. 160, 161), of the draft of a bill submitted 
by a commission under the joint resolution of the general assembly 
of February 5, 1916. The report of this commission, received since 
the above-mentioned notice was prepared, is a pamphlet of 32 pages,! 
half of which is taken up with the draft of the bill submitted. 

The report was signed by six of the seven members of the com- 
mission, the seventh feeling himself unable to support the measure 
as drafted, on the ground that employees of steam railways should 
not be included in any measure; nor were the rates of compensation 
proposed sufficiently high to meet his approval. This member was 
also in favor of exclusive State insurance. 

‘The report opens with a summary statement of the activities of 
the commission, and of the present extent of compensation legislation 
in the United States. The failure of the liability system was pointed 
out, and the grounds for the present movement toward the com- 
pensation system and the essential features of the system were 
summarized, the conclusion being that ‘“‘the compensation principle 
recognizes the substitution of a definite and certain measure of relief 
for the former uncertainties of redress through litigation, and thi: 
relief is provided for in terms of the loss of services.” Against the 
waiting period contributed by the employee the employer contributes 
surgical and medical aid; against the right of action in damages, 
there is an assured, if limited, measure of compensation; avainst 
excessive recoveries in a minority of cases a fair compensation for 
a!’ injuries is granted and so distributed as to give the greatest 
measure of relief. 


‘Senate Document No. 3, Communication from the governor transmitting the report of the Virginia 
commission on workmen’s compensation. , 1913. 
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The bill as drafted was amended by the legislature, the more 
important amendments being the entire exclusion of railroad se 
from the operation of the act—‘‘any carriers whose motive pox er 
is steam and engaged in intrastate trade or commerce” being spe i{i- 
cally proscribed—and the provision for the establishment | 
system of raising an administrative fund by contributions fro 
insurance carriers of every class, including self-insurers. The ac: js 
elective, but election is presumed in the absence of positive action to 
the contrary, and covers employment generally excepting domestic 
and farm labor and railroad service as above indicated. Pulilic 
employment is included within the act. A waiting time of 14 days 
is fixed, after which benefits based upon 50 per cent of the weekly 
wages are to be paid, the maximum amount being $10 and thie 
minimum $5. Death benefits continue not more than 300 weeks, 
while for total! disability the period is fixed at 500 weeks, the total 
in either case not to exceed $4,000. 

Administration is committed to a commission of three mem} crs 
the salaries being $3,600 per annum instead of $4,000 as proposed 
by the bill. The act becomes effective January 1, 1919. 

The measure became a la‘y over the governor’s veto, his objection 
being to the proposed method of administration, on the ground t' 
the State should not be burdened with the expense of a commissi 
The bill was promptly passed over his veto, which was due to this 
single item, the principle being approved by him. 

A single State legislature, that of Georgia, remains to convene in 
regular session this year (fourth Monday of June), and as it is one 
of the 10 States remaining without a compensation law, this presei 
the only possibility of an extension of legislation in this field during 
the current year. 


o> 


f 


~ 


AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAWS. 


Amendments to existing laws during the current year, so far as 
known, have been few in number, but those at hand show a uniform 
trend toward liberalization. Thus, the law of Kentucky is mace 
applicable to employers of three or more persons instead of to those 
of five or more, and the waiting time is reduced from two weeks to 
seven days. The weekly minimum in Massachusett for total disa- 
bility is $5 instead of $4, and notices are invalidated by inaccuracics 
only when they are intentional and have actually caused deception; 
white the New York law is made applicable to all industries employ- 
ing jour or more workmen or operatives instead of only to hazardeus 
employments. 

In New Jersey the act of 1916 creating a workmen’s compensation 
aid bureau was repealed and a new bureau created in the department 
of labor to be known as the workmen’s compensation bureau. This 
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bureau will exercise the powers of the aid bureau, together with addi- 
tional power and authority. Its chairman is the State commissioner 
of labor, while three deputy commissioners of compensation, one to 
act as secretary, and referees and other necessary employees make 
up its working force. 

The foregoing act is described as a supplement to the compensation 
law of 1911, and while no specific statement is made to that effect its 
expenses are presumably to be met by the ordinary methods of appro- 
priation. However, a second act relating to the subject of compensa- 
tion requires employers of employees who die under circumstances 
which would give rise to claims for compensation if there were sur- 
viving dependents, but who leave no such dependents, to pay the 
sum of $400 for each such case, the amount so collected to be used 
by the commissioner of labor for the purposes set forth in the act 
above described. 





REPORTS OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS. 


NEW YORE. 


In that portion of the recently issued Report of the New York 
State Industrial Commission for nine months ending June 30, 1916,' 
dealing with the business of the bureau of workmen’s compensation, 
it appears that the number of policyholders of the State insurance 
fund increased from 8,507 in 1915 to 9,966 in 1916, while the amount 
of premiums in force rose from $674,973.64 on December 31, 1915, 
to $797,743.31 on December 31, 1916. The net premiums written 
during the year amounted to $2,048,128.91, and the total losses paid 
amounted to $762,436.38, while the addition to loss reserves was 
$1,127,792.S2, making a total on December 31, 1916, of $2,008,228.03. 
The surplus at the close of the year was $253,179.44. It is stated that 
the State insurance fund is the second largest garrier of workmen’s 
compensation insurance in the State, about 15 per cent of the total 
volume being carried by it. The loss ratio is given as 92.4 as against 
64.6 in 1915. ‘The main cause of the increase was the abnormal 
activity of business, which resulted naturally in a rise in the accident 
rate.” The expense ratio is given as 9.2 per cent, which “contrasts in 
a striking way with an average expense ratio of approximately 40 
per cent for the stock companies and of somewhat less than 20 per 
cent for the mutual companies.” 

The total number of accidents reported by policyholders of the 
fund during the year ending December 31, 1916, is given as 21,086, 
an ierease of 60 per cent over the total of the preceding year. 
The number of compensable cases was 6,923, including 163 death 


1 New York Industrial Commission, Annual Report, pp. 124-140, Albany, Apr. 17, 1917. 
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cases, 1 permanent total disability case, 651 permanent partial disa- 
bility cases, and 6,108 temporary total disability cases. Medical or 
hospital service was furnished by the fund in 3,503 cases, the avera;: 
cost per case being $15.92. 

The following is a comparative statement of the New York Stato 
insurance fund for the years ending December 31, 1916 and 1917:' 


| 


Financial statement of the New York State insurance fund for the years ending Dees ii her 
81, 1916 and 1917. 











Assets 1916 1917 
Investapents.... .....s0.ccnesvece $1, 854, 642. 50 £2,689, 155 
Cash on deposit .............. ; 251, 4038.68 382, 517 
Accrued interest ... ........cee 24, 796. 44 34, 780. 4 
Policyholders’ aeccounts........ 383, 919. 89 656 , 808 
Nn + oo ce chataecseasen aah 2, 514, 762. 51 3, 754, 261 
Liabilities 
Reserve for losses............. 2, 088, 228.03 8, 020, $62 
Reserve for deferred claim ex- 
4.5 ett hcenh he Maid oye 60, 245. 34 90, 625 
Reserve for unearned pre- 
attire wand mo-amenamet . 94,634.12 108, 1 
Reserve for expenses. ........ » 98, 474.08 135, 98 
WN Biiiinedidtncnce ven * 2, 261, 583. 07 8,355, 579. 4 
I «4 saamadendnacetenes ° 253, 179. 44 398,68 
a E> SR on 2, 514, 762. 51 3, 74, 25! 
—-—_——s =—— : — 3 
Income. 
Net premium income....... ooo 2, 048, 128. 91 2,694, 851. 17 


Interest income: 
Interest reoeived on invest- 
ments, and accrued in- 
terast oninvestments.... $84, 546.89 $120, 806. 67 
Less accrued interest on in- 
vestments Dee. 31,2 and 
accrued intersst on bonds 
SE icagBins 2sscane00 21, 320. $2 30, 421.02 





Net interest earned on in- 

vestments.............. ‘ 363, 225. 98 $90, 385.65 
Interest received on de- 

posits, and aecrued inter- 

















est on deposits........... 3, 460. 60 8, 575. 65 
Less accrued interest on de- 
posits, Dec. 312......... 959. 60 822. 70 
Net interest earned on de- 
| Re ar ” 2,501.00 7,752.96 
Total interest income.... 65, 725.98 98, 138.61 
Miscellaneous income..... seece R85. 72 
Total income.........s0 2,113, 55. 89 2, 793,875. 50 
Disbursements. 

Losses paid: 
eee oe 123, 640. 44 209, 192.89 ; 
Temporary total disability 361,753.17 506, 284.19 : 
Permanent tetal disability 232. 52 1,376. 50 ; 

Permanent partial disability... 15, 363. 90 
Dismemberment .......... 196, 846. 39 28D, 552.04 
Death, funeral expenses... 13, 216. 73 17, 826. 88 
Death, dependency...... ” 66, 747.08 111, 813. 70 

Total lossas paid........ 762, 436. 33 i, 142, 411.01 

Bank-exchange charges...... ° 564. 63 

Profit-and-loss charges... ..... 195. 59 236. 23 

Administration expenses, year 

ending June 30............. ° 165, 224. 10 





1 Data for the year 1917 has been taken from the April, 1918, issue of the monthly bulletin issued by the 
industrial commission, p. 167. 
2 This refers to the preceding year in each case. 
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Financial statement of the New York State insurance fund for the years ending December 


81, 1916 and 1917—Concluded. 








1916 1917 


Disbursements—Concluded 








Increase in an orves: 











For d¢ terre d elaim expense 3 333 89 39, 379. 03 












For unearned premiums... 25 $42.65 13. 475.16 
For uncolleetible policy- 

holders’ aceounts........ avid 39, 320. 94 
For expenseS.........+0---6 98, 474. 08 37, 507. 98 

Gross increase in reserves $1, 285, 043. 45 @1. 124. 317.39 






Decrease in reserve for loss pay- 
ment SUSPeENS2. ....2---ccces 17.3 






Net increasein reserves... 






Total disbursements and 
increase in reserves... $2,049, 149. 68 $2, 432. 141. 26 


—_— —_- —— - —— 








Surplus earned. ...... eeeseces e 64,715. 81 361. 734. 24 
Surplus, December 3! }...... 377, 399.45 253, 179. 44 
Total surplus =r 442, 115. 26 614, 91 5 
Add inerease in value of in- 
VEREIBOMUS. . cccesecccccccece ° o1, 148. 92 265,81 









——- 


493 , 264. 18 549, bv 







Dividends allowed, year end- 
ing B00. Boies css ccccccccuce e 240, 084. 74 159, 42 
Surpius, Dec. 31.........---0 e 253, 179. 44 198 882. 22 





















1 This refers to the _en yy year in each case 
2 Tnis is a decreas? in value investments and is subtracted 






WISCONSIN. 






The third annual report on workmen’s compensation insurance, 
covering the year 1916, issued by the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin ! notes the largest net premium income during the history of 
the compensation act, “due to increased industrial activities which 
earried with 1t an increase in pay rolls upon which insurance pre- 
miums are based.’”’ This premium income of insurance carriers 
amounted to $1,783,887, of which $1,746,031 had been earned on 
December 31, 1916. Sixty-six per cent of the total was carried by 
stock companies, 28 per cent by Wisconsin mutuals, 4 per cent by 
interinsurers, and 2 per cent by mutual companies organized in other 

tates but doing business in Wisconsin. This increase in premium 












income was accompanied by an increase in industrial accidents and 
resulting compensation cost. The total amount paid or to be paid 
by imsurance companies for accidents which occurred in 1916, accord- 
ing to this report, was $1,289,673, or 74 per cent of the premiums 
earned. Of the total compensation paid, $875,443 went as indem- 
nities to the injured workmen, and $414,230, or 32 per cent, was 
expended for medical aid. The table following is a condensed state- 
ment of the business of the insurance companit e3 in 1916. 
















‘Indusigial Commission of Wisconsin. Werkmen’s compensation insurance. ‘Third annual report 
[Madison] Sept. 1, 1917, 23 pp. 
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STATEMENT OF INSURANCE COMPANIES UNDER THE WISCONSIN WORKMEN’S COM. 
PENSATION ACT, 1916. 








Compensation and expenses incurred. 





















































Compensation, Expenses, 
I Net | Earned 
nsarance | pee | "pre r Pe 
penles. | mium, | mium, Per Per byl iene [ent ot 
Indem.|Medical cent of me? jenn 
nity.1| bene- | Total. jearned|Amount.jearned|) conceal 
—* fits.! premi- premi-| me ums. 
ums. UMS. |ion 
a ee oe = . 
Wisconsin | | 
mutuals. ..| $504,475, $182, 222/$201, 525/$129, 242| $330,767, 68] $105, 687! 22'$0. 32| $436, 454 90 
Foreign mu- | 
tuais....s%- 33,708! 41,574) 13,513) 6,971 20, 484) 49 12,038 29; .59| 32,522) 78 
Interinsurers| 66,461; 72,405] 40,120) 14,331] 54,451 75| 21,455 30} .39| 75,906} 105 
Stock com- | | 
panies..... 1, 179, 243 1, 149, $30] 620, 285} 263,686] 883,971) 77} 469,631 41. 53)1,353,602) 118 
| | i ‘ae j— _ . 
Total. .|1, 783, 887 1, 746,031) 875, 443 414, 230)1, 289, 673 74 608, 811) 35) -47/1, 898, 484 2109 
} 





1Includes both the amount paid and that outstanding. 

2 The report explains that “this net loss of 9 per cent will be offset to a large degree, and prebebly entirely 
by the additional premiums which employers will pay on account of greater pay rolls actually expended 
than the estimated amount upon which the advanced premiums were based. This does not apply to 
each individual company, but to the total of all companies.” 

A table giving the Wisconsin pure premium experience on policies 
of 1915 issue shows an average pure premium cost of 79 cents per 
$100 of pay roll, as compared with 87 cents on policies issued in 1914. 
The combined pure premium cost on policies of 1913, 1914, and 1915 
issues is given as 83 cents per $100 of pay roll. 

It is stated that durmg 1916 about 550 employers were operating 
under the compensation act without carrying insurance, exemptions 
being issued by the industrial commission upon proper showing, 
Although comparatively few in number, the pay rolls of these em- 
ployers represented about one-third of the entire wages paid to work- 
men under the compensation act. In 1916 their pay rolls amounted 
to $67,257,000, and compensation incurred amounted to $385,239, 
or 58 cents per $100 of pay rol& In explanation of the fact that this 
amount is much lower than the pure premium cost to insured com- 
panies, the report suggests that “the self-insured employers are 
chiefly large manufacturing plants; most of these plants have been 
thoroughly safeguarded, and many have active safety organizations. 
Furthermore, slightly injured workmen are often given light employ- 
ment, and thus kept on the pay roll, instead of being paid compen- 
sation. Insured employers as a rule do not take their injured men 
back to, work until they can fulfill their regular duties.”’ 


WYOMING.' 
Under the compensation law of Wyoming the State treasurer has 


charge of the industrial accident fund, in which insurance is com- 
pulsory for certain groups of extrahazardous employments where 





1Second Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of the State of Wyoming. Laramie, 
1918. 66 pages. 
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three or more workmen are employed in the same establishment. 
The first report covered a period of 18 months, ending September 
29. 1916. An act of the legislature of 1917 directs annual reports 
covering the calendar year, but to avoid a hiatus the present report 
covers a period of 15 months from October 1, 1916, to December 31, 
1917. Another change made by the same legislature reduced the 
rate of premium to be paid by employers from 2 per cent to 14 per 
cent, the reduced rate being effective beginning with March 1, 1917. 

During the period covered by the report 501 employers paid 
nremiums into the fund, this being an increase of 260 over the num- 
ber paying during the period covered by the first report. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 employees now come within the provisions of the act. 
Forty-two of the 66 pages of the report are taken up by statements 
of the conditions of individual contributors’ accounts, showing the 
balance at the beginning of the period, if any, the amount received 
as premiums, the amount paid out on orders of award, if any, and 
the balance or overdraft at the end of the year 1917. Of the 501 live 
accounts, only 24, or less than 5 per cent, were overdrawn at the end 
of the year. In the vast majority of cases, therefore, the individual 
accounts show a favorable balance, a number of the larger ones even 
to the extent of an accumulation of $5,000 or over, which permits 
a suspension of contributions under the law. 

The amount contributed during the year as premiums was $218,605, 
and the amount paid out on orders was $99,598, or 45.6 per cent of 
the amount received as premiums. Of the total premium payments 
51.9 per cent were contributed by the coal industry and 19.4 per 
cent by oil operators, leaving but 28.7 per cent for all other industries 
in the State. The fund shows a balance of. $412,763 at the close of 
the year. 

‘The following table presents a summary of the claims paid by 
orders of award, showing number and amount for the different 
classes, also the medical, court, and witness fees: 

SUMMARY OF CLAIMS PAID BY ORDERS OF AWARD. 























“late Number of 

Claim. ewards. Amount. 
SEES a ee 37 $35, 443. 84 
Permanent total disability....... 1 1, 400. 00 
Permanent partial disability ..... 86 42, 498. 59 
Temporary disability ............ €39 20, 255. 60 
at eae 54 586. 40 
Special court commissioners’ fees. & 263. 00 
WIC WON s ioc sedsnskclsees 3 284. 50 
828 | 100, 729. 93 








from the foregoing it appears that of the total amount awarded 
from the fund 35.6 per cent was for death claims, 1.4 per cent for 
permanent total disability, 42.7 per cent for permanent partial disa- 
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bility, and 20.2 per cent for temporary disability. These proport; 
can not be expected to correspond with the same classes of paym 
under other laws, in view of the fact that the awards for deat) 
lump-sum payments to the widow or invalid widower, with s:),!| 
monthly payments to children under 16; a similar mode of payn 
applies to permanent total disability, while for permanent par: :,! 
disability fixed lump sums are paid for specified injuries. No . 
are given showing the duration of disabilities. There is a summ:) 
of causes of fatal accidents, and tables showing industry and caisp 
of accident nature of injury, and a summary of causes of accidents 
resulting in temporary disability by industry and causes. 
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LABOR LAWS. 





COMPULSORY WORK LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
: CANADA. 


The adoption of laws looking toward the useful employment of all 
the working forces of the population as a war emergency measure 
has received its most influential indorsement by the act of the Levis- 
lature of New York, whose bill on this subject was approved by 
Gov. Whitman on the 13th of May. West Virginia was the first 
State to enact a law of this type, followed by Maryland in the same 
vear (1917), while this year the States of New Jersey and New York 
have taken similar steps. An order in council brings the Dominion 
of Canada under similar regulation. 

The New York statute applies to all able-bodied males between the 
aves of 18 and 50, requiring them to ‘‘be habitually and regularly 
engaged in some lawful, useful, and recognized business, profession, 
occupation, trade or employment until the termination of the war.” 
Such employment must continue for at least 36 hours per week, 
noncompliance with the law being punishable by a fine of $100 or 
three months’ imprisonment,orboth. Loiteringin thestreets, saloons, 
pool rooms, stores, etc., is considered prima facie evidence of violation 
of the act. Persons out of employment by reason of labor disputes 
and students are exempt from the operation of the law, but a claim 
of sufficient income for self-support and the support of dependents 
will not suffice. 

The governor’s approval was accompanied by a memorandum 
stating that the object of the measure was to require contributions 
by all able-bodied males toward a remedying of the conditions due 
to the present shortage of labor. Some doubt as to constitutionality 
was admitted, yet the measure was held to be justified if it would 
produce any advantage, however small, in view of the conditions 
involved in the prosecution of the war. Another point mentioned 
was the protection of the State against undesirable persons who 
mizht enter it to escape the operations of the law of New Jersey. 

he Canadian order in council already mentioned bears date of 
April 4, 1918. 

The first two sections of this order are as follows: 

_ 1, Every male person residing in the Dominion of Canada shall be regularly engaged 
in some useful occupation, 
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2. In any proceeding hereunder it shall be a defense that the person is— 

(a) Under 16 or over 60 years of age. 

(b) A bona fide student proceeding with his training for some useful occupati 

(c) A bona fide student in actual attendance at some recognized educationa! | 
tution. 

(d) Usually employed in some useful occupation and temporarily unemp 
owing to differences with his employer common to similar employees with the 
employer. 

(e) Physically unable to comply with the provisions of the law as herein enact. 

(f) Unable to obtain within reasonable distance any kind of employment \ 
he is physically able to perform at current wages for similar employment. 


The third section provides a penalty for violation of the provisiv: 
of the order, punishment to be a fine of not more than $100 and iy 
default of payment imprisonment for not more than six montis 
either in jail or at a public institution or farm. 

The fourth section relates to proceedings and the disposition «; 
fines. 

The fifth and sixth sections read as follows: 

5. Useful occupation and reasonable distance shall be questions of fact to be decided 
by the magistrate. 


6. The magistrate may hear and consider other defenses than those mentioned in 
section two, 


L 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF WAR HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON. 


In the December, 1917, issue of the Monruty Review there 
appeared a summary of the principal aspects of war housing in Great 
Britain. At that time considerable desirable information as to the 
British war housing program was not available. In July, 1917, rather 
full memoranda on the subject were prepared by the ministry of 
munitions and the office of works for the parliamentary committee of 
public accounts. These reports were not available in this country at 
the time the article in question in the MonTHiy Review was prepared. 
It seems worth while therefore to summarize now these and other 
statements in order to supplement our present information as to war 
housing in Great Britain. Some of the data following have been com- 
municated to the bureau as confidential in their details and are pre- 
sented only in a general way. 

The expenditures of the British Government for war housing, con- 
sisting of both loans and direct investment, up to March 31, 1917, may 
be roughly placed at $29,000,000. This probably does not include 
the cost of the Gretna and Queensferry, Scotland, housing schemes 
of the Ministry of Munitions estimated to cost over $5,000,000. 
The sums spent are recapitulated in the statement following: * 

Housing act, 1914: 
Local Government board for Scotland . . £151, 300 ($736, 301) 
British office of works...........-.-.-. 821,327 (3,996, 988) 
Housing and town planning acts, 1890, 1909:° 
Local Government board for England... 1,686,611 (8, 207, 892) 


Local Government board for Scotland *.. 26, 743 (130, 145) 
RE tea cs vveictnsgitevecseeods ‘ 36, 800 5 (179, 087) 
tt Mics cnubeecbeddadedcmepecse . 26, 092 (126, 978) 
Mamisery Of Munitions. ........ccccccccccce 3, 181,654 (15, 483, 519) 





| SE ERE STS a ee ae ee 5, 930, 527 28 860, 910) 








1Great Britain. House of Commons committee of public accounts. Report from the committee of 
public accounts together with the proceedings of the committee, minutes of evidence, and appendices. 
London, 1917. pp. iv, xiii, xxi, 109, 204-208, 215-222. 

* Source: Annual reports of the local Government boards for England and Scotland; appropriation ac- 
counts of the Army, Navy, Ministry of Munitions, and of the housing act, 1914. 

* These acts authorize housing loans to municipalities, limited dividend housing companies, and private 
firms and individuals. The amounts here shown cover the war years only, 1914-15 to 1916-17. These 
amounts may or may not be strictly war housing expenditures, In fact, the loans made by these depart- 
ments for housing in the years shown are very much less than the amounts advanced in normal peace times. 

‘ Applies only to the fiscal year 1914-15, The board has withheld reporting full details as to its expendi- 
tures for war housing. 

*Cost of housing planned to March 31, 1916. 
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The ordinary housing expenditures made by Great Britain in norn 
peace times were greatly curtailed as a result of the war. There \ 
placed by law a restriction on certain capital expenditures, whic} jy- 
cluded those for housing. There has been a great scarcity of buildin» 
labor, and the staffs of the departments of the Government which w: 
concerned in housing work have been greatly depleted by enlistine::: 
and by other requirements of other kinds of war work. 

Because of the growing feeling that the Government was not doin 
enough to stimulate housing activity even in peace time, the speci:| 
housing act of July, 1914, was enacted, having no direct relation :) 
war needs. It has, however, become one of the principal sources { 
additional funds for housing. This act made available as loans ‘or 
housing the sum of £2,000,000 ($9,733,000). Aside from what |); 
been appropriated under that act sums have been devoted to housin +, 
as Shown, by the army, the admiralty, and principally by the ministry 
of munitions. Furthermore, the local Government boards for Ki:- 
land and Scotland have continued to lend money under powe: 
granted by the principal housing and town planning acts of 1890 ani 
1909. 

As the Ministry of Munitions has undertaken the largest amoun' 
of housing, a few of the details of its work will be outlined. 


METHODS OF FINANCING. 


The expenditures of the ministry of munitions for housing purpos:s 
have taken the form of (1) direct grants to municipalities ani 
employers, (2) loans to contractors for permanent housing schemes, 
and (3) direct construction costs for permanent or temporary hous- 
ing in the neighborhood of national establishments. 

The practice of giving a subsidy from Government funds, however. 
to a local authority to aid in carrying out war housing schemes |:::5 
been abandoned in Great Britain im favor of the direct carrying ou! 
of a scheme by the department of the Government interested. ‘I! 
Ministry of Munitions at present undertakes to purchase land and tv 
carry out the housing scheme. An agreement is then entered into 
with a loeal authority or a public utility society (limited divide: 
company), or other corporation or person, to take over the property 
from the ministry at the expiration of a certain number of year: 
after the War at the value the property then has; that is, the purchasv: 
buys at the market value regardless of the original cost and the State 
assumes the loss arising from having built at a time when materi: !, 
labor, and money were dear. The ministry, it is noted, retains the 
property for a number of years after the War in order that prices may 
have time to become stabilized and the losses of the Government miuii- 
mized. The period of the retention of the property, it should be em- 
phasized, is in the discretion of the ministry and is not definitely fixed. 
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PERMANENT HOUSING BY MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


Permanent housing was undertaken wherever the housing re- 
quirements of a district were undoubted, Very considerable tempo- 
rary housing was also necessary. ‘‘In the long run, however,’ the 
Ministry of Munitions states, ‘‘there can be no doubt that the pro- 
vision of temporary accommodation is wasteful. There was a 
saving in the immediate capital expenditure involved, but the great 
bulk of the money spent would bring no return of any kind after 
the War.” 

Contributions for permanent housing by municipalities and housing 
companies have been made to the extent of £24,040 ($116,990.66 
on a total estimated cost of £90,359 ($439,732.07), representing a 
percentage of 26} per cent. By this means 1,361 houses have been 
provided. 

Contributions of £73,500 ($357,687.75) have been made to seven 
contracting companies in the tore of allowances from excess profits. 
The cost of the veep thus provided has been £289,372 
($1,408,228.84). Of this sum £236,672 ($1,151,764.29) provided 665 
cottages. 

Making allowances to manufacturers for housing out of excess 
profits is not, however, considered advisable by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions; first, because it is ‘‘a radically unsound principle to intercept 
revenue before it reaches the Exchequer;’’ second, because it is not 
desirable on general principles that employers should be the land- 
lords of their employees; and, third, ic ‘ause Many employers are 
disinclined to become builders or owners of houses. 

Direct contributions toward housing have been made by three steel 
manufacturing firms. This was found necessary in the three localities 
affected, as arrangements with the local authorities fell through. 
It was arranged that the work should be done at the expense of the 
ministry and that the employers would make a contribution of 
£20 ($97.33) per house. Provision was made for 350 cottages at a 
total cost of £128,961 ($627,588.71), or $1,793.11 per house, exclusive 
of roads and outside improvements. The work was executed more 
rapidly than the local authorities would have done it. ‘Previous 
experience * * * had shown that local authorities were apt to 
be very slow.” ! 

BF ee have been made to contracting companies amounting to 

/380,500 ($1,851,703.25) which have made possible the erection of 

age cottages anil 150 dwellings in tenements. Rates of interest 
were generally 44 per cent, in one instance 4 per cent and ip another 
© per cent. The period of payment is 40 years, except in one in- 
stance 30 years. 


—_ 





1 Memorandum regarding housing carried out by the Ministry of Munitions. (Report of the committce 
of public accounts. London, 1917, p. 217.) 
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The housing scheme at Gretna, Scotland, may be instanced as ono 
of the largest undertaken by the Ministry of Munitions. It is esti- 
mated to cost £959,000 ($4,666,974) and to house 12,000 workers. 
It has been carried out on the “cost plus” basis. The developmen: 
at Queensferry, Scotland, is estimated to cost £100,000 ($486,650). 
Here the work has been done on contract basis, payment being 
made of actual cost plus a lump sum profit, the profit being reduced 
if the estimated cost is exceeded up to a deduction of a maximum of 
half the profit as a penalty. 


TEMPORARY HOUSING BY MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


Temporary housing by the Ministry of Munitions has been pro- 
vided (April, 1917) for a maximum of 19,565 workers at an estimate: 
cost of £1,088,167 ($5,295,564.71). The number in occupation at 
the end of April, 1917, was 11,005, or 56 per cent of the possil)le 
number. Temporary housing has taken the form of cottages, hut- 
ments—barrack-like rows—houses of various types, and hostels, or 
temporary boarding and lodging houses. 

In many instances the erection of hostels and hutments has been 
in excess of the requirements.'' In the case of the cottages occupa- 
tion is said to have been fairly complete.? Even the hostels and hut- 
ments administered by the explosives department of the ministry 
have been fully occupied. These latter, it may be explained, have 
been erected in isolated districts where no other houses have been 
available, as, for instance, in the town of Gretna near the southern 
border of Scotland. Some instances of partial occupancy show that 
at Abbey Wood (Edgewood) a hostel for 485 persons was occupici 
on January 21, 1918, by only 152, or 31 per cent of the possible occu- 
pancy; and at Birmingham, one for 480 persons was occupied by 149 
persons, also an occupancy of 31 per cent. 

Some of the hostels at Sheffield have been removed but the expense 
involved was in some cases equal to their original cost. Further 
expense, too, was necessary to make hutments removed habitable 
again. Certain huts were transferred to the admiralty. 


MAINTENANCE EXPENSES. 


As the accommodations provided have not been fully occupied, the 
income in rents has not been sufficient to meet capital charges, in- 
terest, and maintenance. ‘Taking the schemes as a whole a rough 
calculation by the auditor general indicates that to October 31, 1917, 
expenditures, apart from capital, exceeded receipts by £8,000 





1 Memorandum regarding housing carried out by the Ministry of Munitions. (Report of the committce 
of public accounts. London, 1917.) 
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($38,932). Only in the case of the cottages did receipts exceed ex- 


penditures." 
WOOLWICH HOUSING SCHEME BY OFFICE OF WORKS. 


The war housing program in Great Britain has not been central- 
ized in one department or authority. The largest builders have been 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Office of Works. To the latter 
was committed the permanent part of the housing scheme at Well Hall 
for the Woolwich Arsenal. 

The finances of this development are now almost completely known.? 
The net cost of that part of the scheme carried out by the Office of 
Works, which supplies 1,298 dwellings (212 flats and 1,086 cottages), 
is fixed at about £808,000 ($3,932,132)... The average cost per house 
is therefore about £662 ($3,221.62), including cost of land, roads, sew- 
ers, and fences. The cost of land formed about 5 per cent of the total 
net cost. 

The Ministry of Munitions also has constructed at Well Hall 2,656 
flat dwellings and 77 hostels at a total cost of £980,803 ($4,773,078). 
The development has a maximum accommodation for 8,326 workers. 

As speed was of the essence of the work, regardless of cost, it was 
foreseen and accepted as proper that at least 30 per cent must be 
written off the capital cost before the scheme could be considered a 
profitable economic venture, After the War it will be handed over 
to a public utility society which limits dividends and which, by only 
renting and not selling houses, retains any future speculative or un- 
earned gains for the benefit of the community. Town planning prin- 
ciples have been observed and 12 houses limited to an acre. The 
work was done on a cost plus basis, with the following requirements 
observed: (1) The contractors to work with the utmost expedition; 
(2) contracts determinable at any time; (3) all purchase of materials 
only with the consent of the department architect and with written 
approval of the prices to be paid; (4) presentation of actual vouchers 
for all payments; (5) wages to be payable under the fair wages 
resolution of the House of Commons and all wage lists subject to 
inspection and certification by the department architect as proper 
under the contract; and (6) the department to have the benefit of 
all trade discounts above 5 per cent. 

The main element producing excessive costs was labor, due to the 
large amount of overtime required to insure speed. Labor cost 
formed 60 per cent of construction costs, whereas normally it should 
be 40 percent. Land was obtained at a low price, the owner parting 
with it at 50 per cent below the Government valuation. 





‘Ministry of Munitions. Appropriation account, 1916-17. London, 1918, p. 24. (Parliament, House of 
Commons. Paper No. 24.) 

* Minute as to housing scheme carried out by H. M. Office of Works on the Well Hall Estate, Woolwich, 
(Report of the Committee of Public Accounts. London, 1917, pp. 205-207; cf. idem, p. 222.) 
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One thousand houses were ready for occupancy in eight mon! |)s. 
and all of them in 10 months after the work was started (February, 
1915). 





THE BRITISH HOSTELS FOR MUNITIONS WORKERS. 


Boarding and lodging houses were provided near munition pla) 
in Great Britain about two years after the War began in order { 
take care of the increasing army of munition workers. These houses, 
termed hostels, are generally of a temporary nature and for the 1 
part are provided for women workers. They are under the ins 
tion of the hostel subsection of the welfare and health section of 
Ministry of Munitions, whose first and second reports,’ issued 
mimeograph form, have recently come into the possession of 
bureau through the courtesy of Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, of Now 
York City. 

According to the reports, these hostels have not been commer- 
cially profitable. By far the largest proportion of them have 
even paid expenses; only 1 out of 324 reported has paid a comme: ia! 
profit. They are therefore in the nature of subsidies to wages. 

The actual charges for accommodations in them absorb, o1 
average, 38 per cent of the wages in the case of men and 43 per c, 
in the case of women occupants. The average weekly wages of en 
workers are $11.76, ranging from $9.73 in York and East Midls 
to $14.23 in South East London; the average weekly wages of wou: 
are $8.29, ranging from $6.20 in Scotland to $10.10 in South \\e- 
London establishments. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES CHARGE) 
FOR ACCOMMODATIONS IN HOSTELS AND IN PRIVATE HOUSES IN EACH DISTii! 









































Males. Females. 
: aia 
Per cent of Per cent o! 
weekly wages weekly way 
. eharged by— charged 
District. porn tor | Num- | Aver- at ae ‘ 
pes woakty| Hostels; Private Fe. t§ | weenls Hostels! 
wages.| (per | homes | “°° wages. no S| hor 
cent of | (per ent of 
wages). cent of wages).| °¢! 
wages) i. ’ rag 
NE isl De aes niiddieiddinaliog 6| $13.55| 35.8} 40.7 23| $6.20; 41.6) 
Manchester and N. W................ 8| 12.65 38.8 43.5 il 6. 96 51.6 | 
York and Midland (East)............ 2 9.7 48.7 46. 2 13 7.73 39.8 | 
eee pay” and Midland..........- 3] 10.16 43.1 64.7 19 8. 07 42.5 | 
Bristol and S. W........... odeteones- 1; 10.34 40.0 42.4 10 8. 01 44.6 | 
OY FRO VOTE TRIPE TROT! TENTAE Mreretae 4/ 8.60! 43.1| 
Landon and S. W....... SER Sete EE PGE RENN oe ee 6] 10.10 44.6 
London and S. E......... Sbbdsbs deed ll; 14.23 33.3 43.6 2%} 1113 36.7 | 
Average, all districts........... 31 11. 76 | 38.4| 46.2 11| 8.29) 4.1! «7 











1 First report on hostels, May, 1917; second report on hostels, January, 1918. (Mimeographed sheets.) 
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The hostel subsection had under its inspection in May, 1917, 494 
hostels—216 for men, 276 for women, and 2 for boys. In January, 
1918, there were 524 hostels. The housing capacity of the 494 
hostels reported in 1917 was 34,285, but at present they are only 
filled to 55 per cent of this capacity, the men’s to 60 per cent and the 
women’s to 50 per cent. It is not to be assumed that the men’s 
hostels are therefore the more popular; the fact is that the men’s 
hostels are built only where the demand is overwhelming, while the 
women’s are built in excess of the demand so that dilution of labor 
and other schemes for the employment of women may be giver full 
scope by bringing women into the districts where they are required, 
vith the minimum of inconvenience. 

Of the 494 hostels erected and under Government supervision at 
the time of the first report in May, 1917, 258 are private. No great 
proportion of these hostels existed before the War—at least no Gov- 
ernment hostels, and of the private ones roughly 9 out of every 100. 
Private hostels before the War consisted of boarding houses for edu- 
cated working women, boarding houses for workingmen, those man- 
aged by firms, and institutional ones. ‘“‘The net results of the War 
as regards women’s hostels has been to develop a new type of working- 
girl hostel. The old-fashioned hostels are slowly adapting themselves 
to the new conditions.” For the men also the new type of hostel 
has been of a much higher standard of comfort than that of the pre- 
war hostel. 

Many of the privately owned hostels accommodated only from 20 
to 200 working girls, and because of their smallness are more popular 
than the larger ones where personal intercourse between the manage- 
ment and the tenant is net easy. Some of the larger hostels, how- 
ever, are securing this advantage by dividing the building into 
smaller sections, and particularly by having smailer dining rooms. It 
is thus possible to construct large hostels, saving thereby overhead 
expense and capital construction charges, and at the same time sec- 
tionalizing, as it were, the dining-room facilities, and securing the 
advantages of a smaller grouping of the girls which results in greater 
social intercourse. 

Several hostels are doing only so-called clearing-house work; that 
is, taking in girls only for one or two nights when they first come into 
a town, and keeping them only until they find permanent lodging and 
rooms. This is said to be perhaps the most important work hostels 


can do. 
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COST AND MAINTENANCE. 
















The cost of building these hostels, which are of wood or concr: te 
blocks, amounts to about 7d. (14 cents) per cubic foot for structure, 
or from £40 ($194.66) per person for a‘small hostel to £20 ($97.33) 
per person for a large hostel. This figure covers the necessary 
dining and recreation rooms, but not outside improvements. I} 
cost of furnishing and equipment ranges from £17 10s. ($85.16) to 
£20 ($97.33) per person. The cost for board is estimated at 10s. 6, 
($2.96) per week per person in the case of women in large host -|s 
and 14s. ($3.41) in small hostels. For men the corresponding 1: ¢ 
cost is 12s. ($2.92) in large hostels and 15s. ($3.65) in small ones, 
Overhead charges come to about 5s, ($1.22) per person per week. 
The total cost to the management of a hostel is therefore from 16s. 6), 
($4.01) to 19s. ($4.62) per person per weck for women and from 17s, 
($4.14) to 20s. ($4.87) for men. 

The treasury on July, 1917, set aside £5,000 ($24,333) for finan: ial 
aid to small hostels. In the case of so-called clearing hostels, |i-ss 
able to pay their way and very essential for the importation of labor, 
grants for maintenance are made not exceeding 6d. (12 cents) por 
person per day. 

PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT. 


The one-story type of building has been adopted, constructed of 
wood, cement coke breeze blocks, or concrete slabs. The maximum 
capacity recommended is 500 persons. The administrative rooms, 
it is recommended, should be centrally grouped, and several dining 
rooms of moderate capacity rather than one large room is prefer- 
able for reasons of sociability already stated. 

The proportion of staff to tenants in the hostels is found to be 1 to 
10 in houses accommodating 100 persons and over; 1 to 8 in those 
housing 50 to 100; and 1 to 6 in those housing under 50 tenants. 


RECREATION FACILITIES. 


Considerable attention is given in the hostels to the provision o! 
recreation. Educational classes are said to be becoming more 
popular than at first, although the time is somewhat curtailed for 
that purpose as the shifts are long and the work too arduous to leave 
much energy for study after hours. The purpose of such lectures as 
are given has been to increase breadth of view and ‘‘to provide 
distraction from. the pressing claims of long and monotonous work.’ 
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Libraries of modern books are in great demand. Games are easily 
provided in large hostels, although organized games are not always 
popular “chiefly because the girls have not played them at school.” 
Hockey, football, and the like have a better chance of success where 
young girls are housed. Much can be done also by advising the girls 
to join their factory clubs, local clubs, and others. 

Gardening on the waste ground between the wings of the hostel 
and on ground surrounding the hostels has been successfully encour- 
aged. Garden tools and seeds are donated from a welfare fund given 
to the Ministry of Munitions. 


POPULARITY OF HOSTELS. 


The popularity of the hostels has probably increased; they are at 
present (January, 1918) about two-thirds occupied as compared with 
about one-half in May, 1917. Two Government hostels now have a 
“waiting list.” The standard of comfort in hostels is said to be 
steadily increasing. However, it should be noted that the shortage 
of accommodations is more acute now than formerly, and that private 
homes, on account of the merease in prices, are refusing to board 
their lodgers, all of which has tended to fill up the hostels. 


OPINIONS REGARDING HOSTELS. 


Employers.—Many employers consider hostels virtually a subsidy 
to wages and prefer the arrangement to raising wages. Necessity, 
very largely, and also a desire for the comfort and welfare of the 
employees, has induced employers to erect hostels. The hostel 
subsection of the Ministry of Munitions notes two points bearing on 
the matter of company hostels, namely, that living in them is entirely 
voluntary and that the employees of a company living in them are 
not paid less than those who are not. In many cases, however, while 
living in them is voluntary in theory, in practice it is not, owing to 
the fact that the factories are so isolated that other lodgings can not 
be had; this is the case in 6 out of 23 company hostels. 
Employees.—Hostels in Scotland and the North of England are not 
generally popular among the employees. In Scotland they are asso- 
ciated with the idea of reformatories. In ngland, on the other hand, 
the workers appear to like hostel life. 
Religious and charitable societies —For these societies the war-time 
hostel has meant an opportunity of extending their social work among 
girls, 
Trade-unions.—The trade-unions are generally opposed to the 
hostels. The extreme view held by the union leaders is expressed 
briefly by the secretary of the Coventry branch of the National 
Federation of Women Workers, who is “opposed to the whole idea 
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of feeding and housing girls under the nose of the employer.” Son 
agitators declare that a hostel run by a private firm resemble: 
compound for blaek labor. 

The strongest objection is raised against company-controlled hos- 
tels. It is felt to be a bad thing that workers should be segregate | 
according to employment, that they should be not only working but 
eating and sleeping in company with their work mates. 

Attention is called to another sinister aspect of the system of com- 
pany hostels, namely, that the moment a worker loses her jo), 
simultaneously she loses her board and lodging. If she is at ti) 
same time along distance from home, she is left in a position of grea| 
helplessness and subject to serious temptations. The choice of tho 
woman worker lies between the possible relatively better accomm.- 
dations in company hostels and the disadvantage of a system which 
bars a woman from any choice in her surroundings or her companions. 
‘‘She is under the firm’s forewoman by day and the firm’s matron 
by night, and all the time under the firm’s welfare supervision.” 

The trade-unionists consider as least objectionable hostels run on 
commercial lines and locally controlled. Government hostels ap- 
proaching that ideal are approved. Cooperative housekeeping for 
working girls along lines worked out by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull! 
House, Chicago, is also approved as “‘a very much finer type of a 
cooperative household” than the company hostel. Such an organi- 
zation, or a similar one, would appeal to the ‘‘ thousands of homeless 
women who are not only reliable but whose genius for homemaking 
is thwarted by circumstances beyond their control.’’ 

Ministry of Munitions.—‘The welfare and health section [of the 
ministry] regards munition hostels as a temporary war expedient 
and as a means of keeping up efficiency and output, because they 
provide proper housing and feeding of the workers. Hostels are in 
no sense regarded as a permanent solution of the housing problem.’ 

On the other hand, while not a solution of the housing problem, 
the Ministry of Munitions feels that the hostels will have the effect 
of raising the standard of living of the working people because (hic 
comfort and the character of the food provided in them has been 
above the existing standards. 
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INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS IN FRANCE.! 
































In industrial centers where the working population, already im- 
portant in time of peace, is greatly increased as a result of the organi- 
zation of establishments manufacturing war supplies, the question 
of recruiting workers is closely connected with that of food and 
lodging. The difficulty is not only to find a plentiful supply of labor 
but also to house the workers comfortably and feed them for a reason- 
able amount, since the local boarding house and restaurant keepers 
do not hesitate to raise thew prices. 

In France the under secretary of munitions at first directed the 
managers of State establishments and controllers of manual labor to 
organize ‘‘ordinaires’’—restaurants serving table d’hote meals—o- 
other lunch rooms regulated either by the State or by the manufac- 
turers, alone or combined,:the management of which was to be 
intrusted to cooperative societies. In July, 1917, the ministry was 
forced because of the high prices and the difficulty of getting supplies 
to create a food bureau for war factories. 

This office centralizes all the questions concerning the operation of 
the canteens, cooperative societies, workers’ restaurants, etc., en- 
gaged in feeding the war workers. It establishes between them 
use/ul relations for the purchase of provisions, groups these organiza- 
tions by sections, by reason of these purchases, under the authority 
of a district chief, aids the district groups in their buying, and obtains 
the means of transportation of supplies. 

in the meantime, for the purpose of securing for the organizations 
the necessary financial aid, the under secretary of state appealed to 
the representatives of employers and to the National Federation of 
Cooperative Societies. In October, 1916, under the name of “ Coop- 
erative Funds of War Factories’’ an association was established hav- 
ing for its object the receiving of subscriptions, gifts, and grants to be 
used in the establishment of workers’ restaurants. Up to last 
October more than 220,000 francs ($42,460) had been distributed for 
this purpose. 

A law of the 30th of last June also granted to the Ministry of 
Munitions power to advance sums to the organizations formed to feed 
and lodge war workers. Under the terms of a decree of August, 1917, 
these advances are made upon the advice of the permanent section 
of the commission consulting with labor in the establishments de- 
pending on the ministry of munitions. A later decree defined the 
conditions under which the advances can be made and fixed the rate 
of interest on the loans at 2 per cent. 


Summarized from Les Restaurants de Guerre in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail ct de la Prévoya 1¢8 
Sociale, January-Februagy, 1918, pp. 22-28. 
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STATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Two circulars, one under the date of October, 1915, and the other 
October, 1916, outline the conditions under which State estab- 
lishments may intervene in order to assure the proper feeding of their 
employees. 

The first circular recommends, when local facilities fail to meet the 
needs, the establishment of restaurants for both military and civil 
workers which serve a regular meal and which are managed, if 
possible, by commissions representing those interested. According 
to information gathered in July, 1917, there were 21 such restaurants 
feeding 26,395 workers, 13 of these being managed by commissions 
in which the consumers are represented. This does not include the 
restaurants specially organized for the benefit of colonial and Chinese 
laborers. These restaurants, by reason of their moderate prices, have 
rendered a distinct service to both military and civil employees in 
State establishments, but have failed of complete success because of 
the fixed meal which does not allow the consumer to choose his 
menu according to his taste and appetite. 

On the other hand, cooperative restaurants. organized under the 
conditions of the circular of October, 1916, have been entirely suc- 
cessful. This circular provided for the building of completely equipped 
restaurants adjoining the workers’ cantonments and managed by a 
cooperative society formed among the personnel of the establishment, 
or, failing a society of this nature, a cooperative society composed of 
all the workers of the locality. The concessions for the restaurants 
are made for the duration of the War. All workers, whether coop- 
erative society members or not, are allowed to use the restaurants. 
The cooperative society accepts the fixing of the price of meals by 
the management and provides facilities for warming the lunches for 
those employees who bring their own. Any workers brought from 
another locality who have been promised board and lodging under 
certain conditions receive a special rate from the restaurant. The 
sale and consumption of alcoholic beverages are strictly forbidden 

The administration and management of the cooperative restaurants 
must remain entirely separate from the management of the factory, 
and an establishment can not have upon its pay roll an employee 
who gives his whole time to the work of a cooperative society. 

There are 11 cooperative restaurants in State establishments pa- 
tronized by nearly 8,000 workers. Fifteen other restaurants are 
planned, 9 of which are nearly completed. 


PRIVATE MANUFACTORIES. 


The manufacturers’ associations which were organized in October, 
1916, for the purpose of collecting money to aid those cooperative 
societies which desire to organize cooperative restaurants for mu- 
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nitions workers made a contract with the societies by which the latter 
kept their independence, since it is necessary, if the enterprise is to 
last, that the workers should have the feeling that this work belongs 
to them and is managed by their representatives. In the region 
about Paris these patronal associations, which number 10, are asso- 
ciated with the cooperative societies of Paris and its environs for the 
maintenance of 28 restaurants having 10,140 places and serving 
double this number of consumers. In other sections of the country 
about 6,100 workers are provided for and other buildings are under 
construction. , 

These restaurants are reserved, primarily for workers employed by 
the associated manufacturers, and special cards of admission are issued 
by the employers. The public, however, may be admitted whenever 
there are vacant places, which are more frequent usually at the even- 
ing meal. Wherever the necessity has been felt, arrangements have 
been made to furnish hot meals to night workers. 

In addition to these restaurants there are in this section about 
Paris 8 cooperative restaurants organized by individual employers 
which are reserved for their own employees. Outside of Paris the 
cooperative movement has been less developed. In private factories 
there are 30 restaurants, 24 of which are managed by the societies, 
which are open to all the consumers, and 6 by societies limited to the 
working force of these establishments. The weakness of local co- 
operative societies explains the creation in many provincial factories 
of purely patronal restaurants The Ministry of Munitions, however, 
urges all employers, no matter how disinterested their motives, to 
avoid paternalism and to leave the management as much as possible 
to the employees. 

According to an investigation conducted in July and August, 1917, 
there was a total of 242 canteens and “ ordinaires’’ conducted by both 
State and private munition factories, which served approximately 
190,000 persons daily. Sixty of these, with about 91,000 customers, 
were in State-controlled establishments. There were 9 restaurants 
which were managed cooperatively by municipalities and munitions 
establishments; 50 conducted by open cooperative societies; 21 by 
cooperative societies limiting their membership to employees of the 
factories; 29 conducted by the factory management with the aid of 
employee representatives; and 133, with a total of about 122,000 con- 
sumers, which were controlled by the employers alone. The latter 
number, however, includes those restaurants feeding other European, 
colonial, and Chinese laborers, many of whom are lodged and fed in 
fulfillment of their labor contracts. There were also 102 food stores 
reported which were maintained by the cooperative societies, many 
of which cater to those workers who carry their meals home. No 
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cooperative societies have been included which, while serving | 


generality of consumers. have not been established especiaily fo 
employees of the war factories. 

In restaurants connected with 182 private factories nearly 100 
men and women are fed either once or twice daily. It is of into 
to note that this figure is nearly identical with the number repo: 
in November, 1917, as being served in 250 English industria! cante: 
The important part played in France by the cooperative societic 
shown by the fact that there are 71 restaurants reported whic: 
managed by these societies which feed more than 30,000 workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HYGIENE. 









































CODE OF LIGHTING FOR FACTORIES AND OTHER WORK PLACES.! 


There has recently been issued by the committee on labor, advisor: 
commission, Council of National Defense, three pamphlets, composin 

a welfare work series. No. 1 is entitled Industrial fatigue; No. 2 
Manufacture and loading of high explosives; and No. 3 gives a coc: 
of lighting for factories, mills, and other work places, prepared by 
the divisional committee on lighting, section on sanitation, com- 
mittee on welfare work.? The first two of these three pamphicts are 
reviewed briefly on later pages of the Review. 

The lighting code has been drawn in the belief that under proper 
Uluminating conditions the health, contentedness, safety, and skill 
of employees are maintained at high standard, that the output is 
inereased in quantity and improved in quality, and that it results 
in a proportional reduction in the cost of each unit of finished product 
when it reaches the public. 

It is of extreme importance in factories and workshops to avoid 
glare, which is not only fatiguing to the eye but also conducive to the 
incorrect estimation of sizes and locations of objects in the field of 
view. In factory lighting, declares the report, each lamp should be 
so located that the eye does not see it in the ordinary course of work, 
and so shaded or covered that brilliant reflections are avoided. The 
desired result can be obtained by putting over the lamp an open 
shade which screens it and reflects downward mueh of the light which 
would otherwise be either of no value or actually detrimental. Another 
way of accomplishing the same result is to surround the lamp with a 
diffusing globe dense enough not to reveal the form of the actual light 
source within, but to give the effect of the light pouring from the 
globe as a whole. 

An appendix to the report contains specific suggestions for various 
locations of lights. The general requirements of good artificial 
lighting are listed as follows: 

1. Sufficient illumination should be provided for each workman irrespective of his 
position on the working space. 

2. The lamps should be properly selected and so instalied as to avoid or minimize 


strain on the eyes of the workmen. The type and size of lamp should be adapted to 
the particular ceiling height and class of work in question. 





1 Ci. article on the same subject in the MontHLyY Review for July, 1916, pp. 101-107. 
* United States Council of National Defense: Advisory Commission, Committee on Labor. Code of 
lighting for factories, mills, and other work places. Washingion, January, 1918, 26 pp. 
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3. The lampsshould be operated from sources of supply which will insure contin) ity 
of service and steadiness of light. , 

4. Adequate illumination should be provided from overhead lamps so that s}\);p 
shadows may be prevented as much as possible, and in such measure that individ),4| 
lamps close to the work may be unnecessary except in special cases. 

5. In addition to the illumination provided by overhead lamps, individual lamps 
should be placed close to the work if they are absolutely necessary, and in such cas 
the lamps should be provided with suitable opaque reflectors. 


The advantages which are declared to accrue as a result of good 
hehting include— 
1, reduction of accidents; 2, greater accuracy; 3, decreased spoilage; 4, increased 
production for the same labor cost; 5, less eyestrain; 6, better working and living 
conditions; 7, greater contentment of the workmen; 8, better order, cleanliness, and 
neatness in the plant; 9, easier supervision of the men. 


The following is the code recommended by the divisional commit(ce 
on lighting: 
Rule 1. General requirements: Working or traversed spaces in buildings or growni|s 
shall be supplied during the time of use with artificial light in accordance with the 
following rules, when natural light is less than the intensities in rule 2. 
Rule 2. Intensity required: The desirable illumination to be provided and the 
minimum to be maintained are given in the following table: 




















Foot candles! at the work, 
Item. ~~ 
Ordinary a 
practice. 9 (S{2uuum. 
(a) Roadways and yard thoroughfares... .............2scccccccccccccsccccecces 0. 05 to 0. 25 
a ek de ehedbone aaa eubee ee aeks -50 1.00 
a Stalewaye, Pamngeways, MMOs. - . 5... 2.5.5 site c cc ne nsec cccc ccc ncee 75 = 2.00 
) Rough manufacturing such as rough machining, rough assembling, rough 
I We co ee ee i ed) dels bias shi ietidduaweotdsdege cobédasccct 2.00 4.00 
(e) Rough manufacturing involving closer discrimination of detail............ 3.00 6.00 0 
(f) Fine manufacturing such as fine lathe work, pattern and toolmaking, light 
a orn ie innit s bon Cah eehee ira babe é- 4.09 8&.00 
(g) Special cases of fine work, such as watchmaking, engraving, drafting, dark 
cee oe aes ale neh cata sive wall ted sb ae aoe 10.00 15.00 
(h) Office work such as accounting, typewriting, ete .................+--.-.-- 4.00 8.00 








1 The foot candle, the common unit of illumination, is the lighting effect produced upon an object hy a 
standard candle at.a distance of 1 foot; at 2 feet the effect would be not one-half foot candle, but one-fourt) 
foot candle, ete. A lamp which would give off 16 candlepower uniformly in all directions would produce 
a uniform illumination of 1 foot candle at a distance of 4 feetin any direction. Measurements of illumina- 
tion are to be made at the work with a properly standardized portable photometer. 


Rule 3. Shading of lamps: Lamps shall be suitably shaded to minimize glare. 
(Note.—Glare, either from lamps or from unduly bright reflecting surfaces, produces 
eyestrain and increases accident hazard.) 

Rule 4. Distribution of light on work: Lamps shall be so installed in regard to 
height, spacing, reflectors or other accessories, as to secure a good distribution oi 
light on the work, avoiding objectionable shadows and sharp contrasts of instensity 

Rule 5. Emergency lighting: Emergency lamps shall be provided in all work- 
space aisles, stairways, passageways, and exits to provide for reliable operation when, 
through accident or other cause, the regular lighting is extinguished. Such lam): 
shall be in operation concurrently with the regular lighting and independent there". 

Rule 6. Switching and controlling apparatus: Switching or controlling apparai's 
shall be so placed that at least pilot or night lights may be turned on at the main 
points of entrance, 
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INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. 


“Tndustrial fatigue” is the title of a pamphlet of 13 pages issued 
by the committee on labor, advisory commission, Council of National 
Defense.! It describes the ways of detecting fatigue and the ways of 
reducing fatigue. ‘“It is often possible,” declares the report, “to 
increase output temporarily by increasing the work of the employee, 
but, if he is overworked, his output falls off; hence such a method, 
if carried far, quickly defeats itself and in the long run is not profitable. 
Given adequate equipment, adequate administration of the plant, 
and a proper spirit among the employees, fatigue is the greatest 
single obstacle to a maximum output. Fatigue diminishes output 
not only directly, but indirectly, by increasing accidents and the 
proportion of spoiled work and by causing sickness and absences of 
employees. It will, therefore, be profitable to employers, to em- 
ployees, and to the Nation itself, to inquire into the ways by which 
fatigue may be reduced.” 

The detection of fatigue may be accomplished, suggests the report, 
by observations of the amount of output, the amount of power used, 
the amount of spoiled work turned out, and by certain laboratory 
tests of the muscles, the nervous system, sight, hearing, and chemical 
changes within the body. Ways of reducing fatigue include the 
introduction of recess periods, adjustment of the speed of operation 
to suit the average worker, the application of incentive systems, 
omission of unnecessary motions, provision of adjustable seats, 
proper and adequate, ventilation and sanitary provisions, alternation 
of day and night work, adjustment of hours of work to suit the par- 
ticular occupation and the individual worker, regular holiday periods, 
avoidance of overtime, omission of Sunday work, and attention to 
the sanitary conditions outside the factory. 

The pamphlet notes, in conclusion, that the division on industrial 
fatigue, composed of scientists organized under the committee on 
labor of the Council of National Defense and working in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service is now engaged in examining munition 
factories and other industrial establishments that are manufacturing 
war supplies with the aim to bring together the combined resources 
of scientific investigation and the practical experience of industries 
in this and other countries to show how avoidable fatigue may be 
eliminated, and how in the present exigency the greatest output of 
the necessities of war may be secured compatible with the main- 
tenance of the working power of the workers. 





1 United States Council of National Defense: Advisory Commission, Committee on Labor. Industria! 
Fatigue. Welfare work series, No.1. Washington, January, 1918. 13 pp. 
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MANUFACTURE AND LOADING OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

























Under the direction of the advisory commission, Council of N,- 
tional Defense, the divisional committee on industrial diseas, 
poisons, and explosives of the section on sanitation, committee «), 
welfare, has issued a report (Welfare series No. 2) on the manufactu 
and loading of high explosives.t This report is the result of con{or- 
ences with employers or their representatives which were hel< 
order that codes or improvements might be recommended that woui:! 
not bring undue hardship at a time when employers engaged on Go,- 
ernment contracts could not give consideration to drastic chang. 
without curtailing the output of war products. The rules and re.i- 
lations outlined in this pamphlet, applicable to all factories whe: 
nitration is carried on or in which poisonous nitro and amido coi- 
pounds are manufactured or handled, were carefully considered 
representatives of the industries concerned, of the United Statics 
Department of Labor, and of labor organizations, and at a meetin» 
held in New York City on December 1, 1917, were adopted by the 11- 
dustries represented as standard practice for their establishments. 

The code makes provision for adequate ventilation, the preventi 
of dust, sanitary and ample drinking and washing facilities, locker 
rooms, clothing, respirators, foot protection, toilet facilities, medica! 
supervision, physical examination of workers, and restrictions on i::c 
employment of certain persons, hours of labor, and special require- 
ments to be observed in the manufacture of fulminate of mercury i1 
cotton nitration plants, in the manufacture of picric acid and 0! 
poisonous nitro and amido aromatic compounds, and for loadin: 
ammunition. 

An important matter in this connection is the physical examination 
of workers, which is required in the case of those employed as proces- 
men in manufacturing or handling poisonous nitro or amido com- 
pounds, before the expiration of 24 hours after employment, anc 
at least every 30 days thereafter, and also before resumption of work 
after an absence due to sickness or to accident. Four classes o! 
persons are considered unfitted for employment in any establishmen | 
handling, manufacturing, or otherwise using any nitro or amido 
compounds: 

(a) Persons under 18 years of age. 

(6) Persons suffering from any form of inflammation of the bladder. 

(c) Persons whom the factory manager or superintendent knows to be addicted to 
the excessive use of alcohol in any form, or who are under the influence of intoxicants 


or narcotics. 
(d) Persons suffering from any form of anemia. 





1 United States Council of National Defense: Advisory Commission, Committee on Labor. Manufacture 
and loading of high explosives. Washington, January, 1918. 19 pp. 
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Under the regulations proposed the employer is required to pay 
50 per cent of the cost of suitable clothing, including overalls or other 
working clothes, gloves of rubber, leather, or canvas, and shoes with 
nonabsorbent soles. Hours of labor recommended should not exceed 
the customary hours in the establishment or the standard already 
attained in the industry and in the community, and in no case should 
exceed 10 per day for an adult workman. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN WISCONSIN DURING THE WAR. 


The aecident experience of Wisconsin during the period of the War 
is interestingly shown in the following table, which gives the number 
of industrial aecidents reported to the industrial commission of that 
State, under the workmen’s compensation act, by months, from Sep- 
tember, 1911, to April, 1918. The table is reproduced from a type- 
written copy furnished the bureau by the industrial commission. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, WISCONSIN, 
1911 TO 1918. 




















| | 
Month. | 1911 1912 | 1913 94 | 1915 1916 | 191i to be 
ee . ee eee pevectehscecs Pi sccks 171 308 | 878] 940! 1,338] 1,897 
EE OE ESE TE! EE OO Te OE 169) 347 1,023 720 1,372 1, 95. 
adil: Sem ers te eae See 194{ 365) 1,145] 1,128| 1,708] 1,972 a) 
PS RS a a Le SS Sa 108 354 | 999 | 1,015 1,443 1, 554 
BF Ee OS TSE EO 8 EER OEE. ee 247 426 1,021 | 59 5008 & DoGOe fisesc ene 
EES Se Ee Pe a, ee ere = 212 422 937 | 952 Load _ 1.GAe Li ncoccs 
SE a SEER ES Re es ee 232 478) 842) 1,094) 1,407] 1,493 j........ 
pS a ey ae eS 258 557 | 942 | 1,059 1,717 1, 595 
ree) * SER DER et See 4 93/1 22% 589| 772) 1,071 | 1,523| 1,456 /........ 
eke 101 | 233 791 | 831 | 1,186 A ee ee OED Ieacacnes 
pt RR Fee ee 128; 247 849} 871] 1,328) 1,788] 1,368 )........ 
ES TS 119; 280 860 | 1,029] 1,333} 1,681! 1,614 }........ 
‘ ——_—— 4 es SS ee —\——_—— er = 
ee $41 2,574 | 6,846 | 11,290 | 12,781 | 18,769 | 19,697 |........ 
} | 








DRAFT OF UNIFORM OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES ACT. 


The Board of Commissioners for the Promotion of Uniformity 
of Legislation in the United States embodies as the feature of its 
ninth annual report ' a report of its special committee on occupa- 
tional diseases. This report consists for the most part of a draft of 
an act relating to compensation for industrial diseases intended as a 
supplement to their draft of a uniform workmen’s compensation act. 
This draft is a revised form of the bill reported by the committee at 
the previous annual session, the revision being based on continued 
consideration of the subject and a number of suggestions and criti- 
cisms received during the year. 

The committee is of the opinion that none of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts, which are held to include occupational diseases, pro- 





1 Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners for the Promotion of Uniformity of Legislation 
in the United States: Public Document No. 86. Boston, December 31, 1917, 21 pp. 
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vides any proper machinery for awarding compensation due on ac- 
count of disease. No list is submitted of the acts in mind, but since 
the Massachusetts law is the only one which has hitherto been con- 
strued to include diseases unless specifically embraced by the act, 
the list is quite brief, including only the Massachusetts law by con- 
struction and those of California and Hawaii by express terms of the 
law. 

No definition has been hit upon that satisfactorily classifies occu- 
pational diseases, and the committee recommends as the only prac- 
tical way of dealing with the matter the enumeration of such diseases 
as are found to result from certain employments or processes. |t 
says: 

The words ‘‘occupational diseases’’ have two different meanings. They are used 
to describe— 

First. The large number of diseases to which the public at large is subject but 
which may be caused or aggravated or accelerated by specific conditions of labor. 
This is the commonly accepted medical definition. 

Second. Those relatively few diseases to which the public at large, generally 
speaking, is not subject but which are attendant upon and peculiar to specific ind is- 
trial processes and for which the industry itself is wholly or principally responsib!e. 
This may be called the industrial definition. 

Only the latter class of diseases is thought to be justly compen- 
sable under the conception of compensation legislation held by the 
committee. The obvious defect of determination by schedule, such 
as contemplated here, is that a perfectly meritorious claim on account 
of occupational disease might be established, but if there has not 
been a sufficient prior number of similar cases to secure the listing 
of that particular disease, no benefits could be recovered under the 
act; while if a definition based on principle could be formulated, the 
occasional case would receive its just treatment. 

Some emphasis is laid upon the British usage of the term “indus- 
trial diseases,’’ as distinguishing them from a larger class of occu- 
pational diseases, but the committee has chosen to retain the more 
commonly used term “occupational diseases,’’ though using it in 
the more restricted sense of the two meanings defined above. It is 
not evident, however, that the British authorities have made an 
attempt to discriminate in any such manner as is implied by the 
foregoing remark, since the law relates simply to workmen “suffering 
from a disease mentioned in the third schedule,” where “the disease 
is due to the nature of any employment in which the workman was 
employed.” No further definition of the nature of the disease is 
given than is involved in the phrase “due to the nature”’ of the em- 
ployment. However, the secretary of state is authorized to extend 
the provisions of the act to other diseases, and in his order of May 22, 
1907, such provisions are extended “to certain industrial diseases,’’ 
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the phrase here used being apparently the basis of the distinction 
discovered by the committee. 

The committee desires to exclude ‘‘ordinary diseases or sicknesses 
which workmen suffer like other members of the community, such as 
rheumatism, tonsilitis, or tuberculosis,” saying that there is already 
a movement well started looking toward the care of this ‘‘larger class 
of occupational diseases’’ by what is called health insurance. 

The draft submitted follows closely the provisions of section 8 of 
the British workmen’s compensation law of 1906, and offers as its 
list of occupational diseases to be compensated that of the British 
law as supplemented by orders of the secretary of state, without addi- 
tion or diminution, though with some slight qualifying changes. 
The administration of the proposed act is to be in the hands of the 
industrial accident board assumed to be in existence under the pro- 
visions of the previously proposed uniform workmen’s compensation 
act. The disablement is to be treated as an accident, but certain 
specific modes of handling the cases are provided through official 
certifying physicians, who are to be in continuing service, together 
with medical referees, who are to be appointed for particular cases. 
The provisions of the uniform compensation act are to apply so far 
as possible, and nothing contained in this supplemental act is to 
affect the rights of workmen to recover compensation for diseases 
which may come within the scope of the principal act by reason of 
their being considered as personal injuries by accident. 

Suggestions as to changes or additions needed to perfect the act are 
invited, 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, APRIL 15 TO 
MAY 14, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, m his discretion, of eommissioners of conciliation, {!o 
Seeretary exercised his good offices between April 15, TP918, and 
Muy 14, 1918, in 143 labor disputes. The companies involved, t!ic 
number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far «s 
information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY TIF, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, Arh. 
15 TO MAY 14, 1918. 

















Workmen affected. | 
Name. Result. 
Directly. Indirectly. | 
| 
Strike, cenient finishers, Des: Moines, Towa... .. .........- 35-| | Pending. 
Threatened strike, machinists, Bethlehem Steel Co., |............ |reeeeeeeeee | Adjusted. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Strike, boatmen, Chesapeake & Ofiio Canal..............- _ | SS Do. 
ee, firemen, Manganese Manirfacturing Co., Dumbar, 12 750 | Pending, 
Strike, James Shewan & Sons Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 60 | 6,000 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, Grand Trunk R. R. Co. and station men, |...........- lesescccacase Pending. 
Boston, Mass. 
Controversy, Burgess Aeroplane Co., Marblehead, Mass... 75 | 1,000 Do. 
ary» St. Louis Car Co. and carpenters, etc., St. SO. ccacaces obs Do. 
souis, Mo. 
Threatened strike ,Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., Ruth 150 | 2,800 | Adjusted. 
and McGill, Nev. 
Controversy, bituminous miners, Carnegie Mill Mine, 70 2,500 | Pending. 
Bellaire, Ohio. 
Strike, teamsters and chauffeurs, Denver, Colo........... 375 400 Do. 
Strike, molders, Love Bros. Co., Fox River Iron Co., 320 100 | Adjusted. 
and Aurora Foundry Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Strike, machinists and Enipers American District Steam 150 500 Do. 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
Controversy, McKeesport Tin Plate Co. and mill-house 1 3, 000 Do. 
employees, McKeesport, Pa. 
Controversy, F. E. Newberry Electric Co. and electrical OF lnsccunsevces Do. 
workers, March Aviation Field, Alessandro, Cal. 
Strike, longshoremen employed on piers of Old Dominion __) eee Pending. 
Steamship Co., Richmond, Va. 
Lockout, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis........ 250 750 | Adjusted. 
Strike, teamsters, Rock Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa... BED facacdwees cna Do. 
Controvery, Hudson Coal Co. and molders and core mak- |............)..--eseee--- Pending. 
ers, Scranton, Pa. : 
Threatened strike, Quaker City Cab Co., Philadelphia.... EP Avtcccéansese Adjusted prior to 
commissioners 
arrival, 
Strike, coppersmiths, Joseph Oats Co., Philadelphia......!............|..-...------ Pending. 
Strike,inside wiremen, Butte, Mont..................... 37 3,000 Do. 
Controversy, Commonwealth Edison Co. and electrical dy err Do. 
workers, cago. ‘ 
Strike, Jelke Butterine Co., Chicago...................... 600 50 | Adjusted. 
Strike, Big Savage Fire Brick Co., Frostburg, Md........ 45 85 Do. 
Controversy, Master Builders’ Association and hod car- 1,000 3, 000 Do. 
riers and laborers, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Controversy, Des Moines City Light Co. and linemen, 150 500 Do. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE. NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, APR. 














| 
| 



































Controversy, paiaters and decoratorsand Master Painters’ | 
Association, Des Moimes, Iowa. : 

Controversy, Chas. Weitz & Sons and painters and dec- | 
orators, Moines, Iowa. : 

Strike, electrical workers, Des Moines, fowa....... iniibeowe 

Threatened strike, machinists, Valley Forging Co., Verona, 


a. 
Lockout, textile workers, 10 cotton mills, Columbus, Ga.. 
Strike, molders and pattern makers, Bethlehem Stee/ Co., 
Sparrows Point, ‘ . ie 
Controversy , carpenters’ unionandem loyers’ association 
and carpenter contractors, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Threatened strike, United Railways, Detroit, Mich....... 
Strike, Baker Packing Ce., Chicago. ..-.....- p29 wove rare Se 
Strike, bakers —— packers, Loose-Wiles Biscuit | 
0., St. i 
Strike, bakers and cracker packers, Union Biscuit Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Strike, woodworkers, St. Louis, Mo.............---+- =— 
St. Louis Bank Equi ment Co, 
Loughman Cabine . 
Staudte & Rueckoldt Co. 
Claes & Sehmbeuter Co. 
G. A. Hasemen & Sons. 
Missouri Stair Co. 
John Reimhard. 
Strike, ironworkers, Hager & Sons Hinge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Controversy, anna Coal Co. and miners, Williams- 
town, Pa. : | 
Leekout, Reliable and Model Belt Cos., Chicago, Ill... ... 
a gn, Newcomb Glass Co. and packers, Royers- 
‘ord, Pa. 
Controversy, Landis Tool Co. and machinists, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 
Controversy, Laberers’ Protective Union and Employers’ 
Association, Havre, Mont. 
Controversy, Hotel Keepers’ Association and Waiters’ | 
pike, carpenters arpemters, United. Verde E | 
; 4 er xtension Smelter, 
riz. 





Jerome, j | 
Strike, street railway seumnerecs, Springfield Consolidated 
Ry. Co.,S 1d, Hil. 
Controversy, m Steel Co. and electrical workers, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Conn. 
Strike, Larrowe Construction Co., Whitehal], Mont....... 
Threatened strike, Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, 
Oswego, N. ¥. 
Strike, painters, Richmond, Ind..................2...... 
Controversy, Lyons-Atlas Co. and pattern makers, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
Controversy, Nuckolis Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo......... 


Strike, machinists, Ellington Electrie Co., Qui HH. ..: 
Strike machinists, Hollister & Whitney Co., Quincy il. 
Strike, machinists, Dayton & Dick Co., Quincy, Ill......- 
Strike, Continental Can Co., Chieago, Ill.................. 
— — = ~ working at Otis ele- 
‘ator and Pennsylvania t depot, Chicago, Il. 
Strike, iron molders, Chiesgo, il 


SOCCER HEH 


Controversy, Public Utilities Co. and Association of 
Commerce, oan tery a 

Strike, White-Washburne Co., Hinsdale, N. H........... 
Threatened strike, telogrephers Oakland 

Threatened strike,Na Refi 


ee ey. 
ning Co.,Coffeyville, Kane! 
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Strike, Hartford-New York Transportation Co. , Hartford, |. . 














Workmen affected. 
Result. 
Directly. | indirectly. 
350 | eRe & Adjusted. 
"YR eee oe Do. 
20 | 300 Do. 
40 100 Do. 
800 7,706 | Pending. 
112 5. 000 Do. 
1,000 2,500 | Adjusted. 
| ee Do. 
_ eae Deo. 

265 450 | Pending. 

__ } See Do. 

300 | 350 | Adjusted. 

250 300 Do. 

60 | 2,000 | Pending. 
ag TE Do. 
12 170 Do. 
1,000 }............ Do. 
20 | 300 | Adjusted. 
| 
Deigdete tenders leccccccceseng Pending. 
| 

64 | 1,500 | Adjusted. 

134 ae ne Pending. 

450 28, 000 Do, 

pubes Suc frveeeeeeeees Do. 
150 | 400 Do. 
59 100 | Adjusted. 
a RR Pee Pending. 
ithebtes s<ibseede e....| Adjusted. 
} 

FIG |. . cocccccce- Company claimed 
they could not 
grant demands of 
men; after confer- 
ences with both 
sides it was agreed 
there would be ne 
strike. 

6 15 | Adjusted. 
12 20 Do. 

45 155 Do. 

Wit iendéean cornea Pending. 

eae Do. 

1, 000 500 | Matter referred to 
National War 
Labor Board. 
ewe eee ee wee ween ee aeweeee Pending. v 
8 60 | Adjnsted. 
SC neeecuteielnescenéatna-< Pending. 
Do. 
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Workmen affected. 
Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
a, sheet-metal workers and upholsterers, St. Louis, 180 450 | Adjusted. 
0. 
Mound Casket Co. 
Riddle Casket Co. 
St. Louis Coffin Co. 
Kregel Casket Co. 
Strike, Carroll Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. . 53 | 50 | Pending. 
Controv ersy, Midvale Stee] Co., and machinists, a iewsebelduda Do. 
elphia. 
Controversy, Fire Fighters’ Association and City Com- 35 63 Do. 
mission, fobile, Ala, 
Controversy, Snow Steam Pump Works and metal trades, BRO Bias os csdees Do. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Threatened strike, machinists, Trout King Pump Works, 130 70 Do. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lockout, Stahl-Urban & Co., Terre Haute, Ind...........|.........--- TRE PES Adjusted, 
Threatened strike, cranemen, etc., General Electric Co. 103 7,000 Do. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Threatened ‘strike, employees belonging to 8 other unions, LE Taha tininmes Do. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Threatened strike, cranemen, ete., General Electric Co., 325 23, 000 Do. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
a strike, Green Bay Paper & Fiber Co., Green (eet Do. 
ay 
Whoptheond, strike, Smith & Rumery Co., Portland, Me.. ft Do. 
aren, Ever Ready Light Co., Long Island City, 125 1,600 | Pending. 
Threatened strike, Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co., 1, 456 2,624 | Adjusted. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Strike, Western Aatubatic Screw Co., Elyria, Ohio...... 185 182 | Company decli: 
mediation; 
| missioner 
drew from cas: 
ho Se ds eanonessinncabceneniit Pending. 
Controvers electrical workers, Indianapolis, Ind........)..........2-\sceeeeeseeee, , Adjusted. 
~— strike, Cleveland Street Ry. Co., Cleveland, 2, TOD |... cccccscess Do. 
0. 
Strike, American Can Co., Chicago...............-.-...-.. | eee Do. 
Controversy, Pittsburgh Street Ry. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. SOND hissed. otvieics Adjusted by Uni 
States District At- 
torney E 
Humes. 
Controversy, The American Propeller & Manufacturing 124 | 368 | Adjusted. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Controvers , Master Builders’ Association and Carpenters’ |............ Mieke Sdn ates Pending. 
Union, Erie, Pa. 
Strike, construction semaneves affiliated with Cleveland 3B, GOD 1. nccccsccces Do. 
Building Trades, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Threatened strike, de yawn re operators and linemen, Be Viscestieenane Adjusted, 
Cumberland and York Counties light and power supply 
to 21 cities, and furnishing trolley power to 39 cities and | 
towns, Maine. 
bar bed , Western Instrument Co. and metal polishers, 6 | 140 | Pending. 
Strike, Rockford Machine & Tool Co., Rockford, Ill...... en ee Adjusted, 
Controversy, Nordyke & Marmon Co., and machinists, |.......................- Pending. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tne, ened st omg ieee Map bem SAI RRR os 
reat employees, Pi dst siewGnesk<lesoncesiioss 0. 
Co., mene 
Conatersemt, Worthington Pump Co. and machinists, 1,100 2,100 Do. 
am 
Threate strike, c rs, 3 firms, icoge, Diiisedsoousa 120 200 Do. 
peasveverss ae men, Wheeling, WV cesaoe tne ipsscrasnelnnssscnedine freenscnnenee > 0. 
ontroversy, Philadelphia Transist 1D. MEG IIOGE bois. cc cicwencslesanss Kaen 0. 
men and conductors, Philadelphia 
Controversy, Western Cold Stones Co, eeegs, eS 30 130 Do. 
Controversy, electricians, nag PASS: Ch pag EP Thetatescosen Do. . 
Controversy, lumber industry, Van if Me..... ips Bihy DEERE kh Se ll SE Referred to Nation 
War Labor Board. 
ya, saints LMgh ng Wildman & Luster Jordan and machinists, |..... eel wcecceccseee| Pending. 
Controversy, oe hentliers xpress Co., Jacksonville, Fla..... palace dugakahesawepedddie Do. 
Controversy, W dela AuténobileCo., and maid. ppitietbensws sap duGiteres Do. 
ers, T 6. c@) De. 


Contiede Okla Toledo Ship Building Co., and molders, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, APR. 


15 TO MAY lj, 1918—Concluded. 

















Name. 


Workmen affected. | 
Directly. Indirectly. 





Threatened strike, building trades, Wellman, Seaver & 
Morgan Co., Akron, Ohio. : 
Controversy, Willys-Overland Automobile Co.and electri- 

cal workers, Elyria, Ohio. 
Controversy, Werner & Pfleiderer Co. and machinists and 
helpers, Saginaw, Mich. 
Controversy, Lake Ship Building Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Controversy, Russell Motor Co. and meta! trades, Buffalo, 
oy 


Controversy, Shickler Co. and allied building trades con- | 
structing Pennsylvania freight depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Strike. cigarmakers, Offterdinger factory, Washington, 
D.C. 

Controversy, Swift & Co., Los Angeles, Cal............... 

Strike, wire workers, John A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J.... 

Threatened strike, International Street Railway Co., 


See eee eee ewer ewe eee eee } 


300 1, 700 | 








Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Strike, Virginia City, Nev... ............-....2.0-..2s--00 
Controversy, Weidmann Co., and others, Paterson, N. J.. 
Walkout, plasterers, Fort Des Moines, Iowa.............. 
Strike, teamsters, Bloomington, Ill....................... 
Lockout, machinists and blacksmiths, St. Marys Oil 

Engine Co., St. Charles, Mo. 
Threatened strike, Morrill Packing Co., Sioux Falls, 

8. Dak. 


Strike, automobile mechanics, T. B. Martindale, Phila- 
delphia. 
Strixe, molders, Winslow Government Bonded Scale 
Works (Inc.), Terre Haute, Ind. 
Strike, machinists, Connersville, Ind...................¥. 
Controversy, Employer’s Assoziation and organized labor, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Rs I a. oo oc cccccccccccsccccccccecs 
Controversy, canneries and food packing industries, Cali- 
fornia. 
Strike, teamsters, Great Falls, Mont...................... 
Controversy, Amercian Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, Ohio... 
Threatened strikes, 55 packing houses, Ghicago, Ill........ 
Controversy, Foote Bros. Gear Cutting Co., Chicago, Tl. .) 
Strike, Ohio State Telephone Co., Youngstown, Ohio..... 
Strike, Cramer & Sherr, Philadelphia. .................... 
Strike, Scranton Bolt & Nut Works, Scranton, Pa....... [ 
Controversy, New England Fuel & Transportation Co. 
and International Union of Steam and operating engi- | 
neers, Boston, Mass. 
Controversy, Bell & Cuyahoga Telephone Companies, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Controversy, Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Union No. 16 and 
Master Bakers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Controversy, Standard Boiler Plate Co. and boilermakers, | 
E. 8:, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Strike, street railway employees, Rochester, N. Y........ | 
Controversy, University of Michigan and electricians, | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Strike, carpenters, St. Louis, Mo. eee SSeS eeeeeeeeeee 
American Fixture Co. 
H. Pauk & Sons. 
M. A, Heiman Mig. Co. 
Lehnbeuter-Deochman Mfg. Co. 
Threatened strike, shipping room employees, Haas- 
Lieber Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





eee eee 


pee nee eee eee 


eereeecesees 


Tee eee eee ee) 


eee eee eee 





Unable to adjust. 


Result. 





Pending. 
Do. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 


Pending, 
Do. 


Adjusted. 


| Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Adjusted prior to 
commissioner’s ar- 
rival. 

Pending. 


Adjusted. 


Do. 
Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


145 250 | Adjusted. 





Do. 





The following cases noted as pending in the April statement have 


been disposed of: 


Strike, machinists, American Engineering Co., Philadelphia. Half of men returned 
to work; remainder who were workmen of inferior skill assembled promiscuous! y. 
Strike, machinists, Fayette Plumb Tool Co., Wellston, Mo. Case turned over to 

Maj. Tole; commissioners did not work on case. 
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Controversy, Chas. Weitz Sens and linemen, Des Moines. Adjusted. 

Strike, Mackel Construction Co., Atlanta and Fort McPherson, Ga. Adjusted. 

Threatened strike, longshoremen, New York. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Western Union Telegraph Co., Birmingham, Ala. Referred to Nationa! 
War Labor Board. 

Strike, St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis, Mo. Referred to National War Labor Board. 

Strike, Garment Workers, St. Louis, Mo. Referred to National War Labor Board. 

Lockout, molders, Hawkeye Foundry Co., Waterloo, Iowa. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Bond Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. Strikers all employed elsewhere; 
company refused to meet with representatives. 

Controversy, electrical workers, Erie, Pa. Adjusted. 

Strike, metal polishers and job piaters, Los Angeles, Cal. Unable to adjust. 

Strike, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Men individwally applied for 
reinstatement, and strike declared off. 

Lockout, carpenters, Memphis, Tenn. Adjusted. 

Strike, bottle workers, C. L. Flaccus Glass Co., Tarentum, Pa. Unable to adjust. 

Strike, Mallinekrodt Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Adjusted. ; 

Controversy, Stemle-Turret Machine Co., Madison, Wis. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Richards Manufacturing Co. and machinists, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Adjusted. 

Controversy, Aluminum Goods Co., Manitowoc, Wis. Adjusted. 

Controversy, laundry workers, West End Laundry, Lange Laundry, St. Lewis, Mo. 
Picketing ceased, and strike abandoned before commissioners called on employers. 

Controversy, electrical workers and contractors, Wheeling, W. Va. Adjusted. 

Strike, hod carriers and laborers, New York. Adjusted prior to commissioners 
arrival. 

Strike, sheet metal workers, St. Lowis Metal Ware Co., St. Louis, Mo. Referred to 
National War Labor Board. 

Strike, sheet metal workers, Handlan Buck Railways Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Strike called off before commissioners acted. 

Strike, Newborn & Co., New York. Company decided to take off one shift and 
dispense with services of men in question as far as possible. 

Controversy, Smalley-General-Co. and machinists, Bay City, Mich. Unable to adjust. 

Controversy, American-British Co. and machinists, Providence, R. I. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Schwartz Wheel Co., Philadelphia. Adjusted. 

Controversy, DePere Manufacturing Co., DePere, Wis. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Swift & Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Not necessary to appoint commissioner. 

Controversy, Mahoning & Shenango Ry. & Light Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Adjusted. 

Strike, U. 5. Metals Refining Co., Chrome, N. J. Adjusted. ' 

Strike, American Smelting & Refining Co. and Raritan Copper Co., Perth Amboy, 
N.J. Nostrike; commissioner did not act. 

Lockout, sheet metal workers, U. S. Aero Propeller Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Adjusted. 

Controversy, typographical union, Denver, Colo. Adjusted. 

Strike, Southern Pacific Steamship Line, New York. Adjusted. (This was reported 
in statement as Southern Pacific Shops.) 

Controversy, textile workers, Sanford, Me. Unable to adjust. 

Controversy, hatters, Danbury, Conn. Unable to adjust. 

Controversy, structural-iron workers on cantonment, Des Moines, Iowa. Work at 
cantonment finished; case closed. 

Sympathetic strike, Waco, Tex. Adjusted. 

Strike, Leslie & Elliott Co., Paterson, N. J. Adjusted. 

— re Marine Repair Shops and Marine Railways, Norfolk, Va. 
Adjusted. 
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The following strikes were declared off and commisc. ners did not act. 
Strike, Plum Tool Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strike, garment workers, several shirt factories, St. Louis, Mo. (same case as 
garment workers, St. Louis). 

Strike, Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strike, Ornament, Wire & Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strike, Kroger, Groceries and meat, St. Louis, Mo. 

Threatened strike, Hudson and Manhattan Tubes, New York. Adjusted. 

Strike, hatters, South Norwalk, Conn. Unable to adjust. 

Controversy, Merchants & Evans Co. and machinists, Philadelphia. Adjusted. 
Controversy, Hartford & New York Transportation Co. and longshoremen, New 
York. Adjusted. 


T1589} 7 











STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 








LABOR DISPUTES IN CANADA IN 1917. 


The May issue of the Montrnty Review (pages 297 to 299) contains 
some statistics on strikes and lockouts in Canada from 1901 to 1916, 
inclusive. This information has been supplemented by a report 
subsequently received by this bureau, through the Department of 
State, from the American consul in Kingston, Canada, presenting 
Government figures on 148 strikes (7 carried over from 1916) and | 
lockout in 1917, involving 42,329 employees, 714 employers, and a 
total time loss of 1,134,970 working days. This time loss, it is stated, 
has been exceeded only three times in the 17 years of departmental! 
record, namely, in 1903 with 1,226,500 days lost, in 1911 with 
2,046,650 days lost, and in 1913 with 1,287,678 days lost. 

It appears that the most serious disputes during the year occurred 
in the great mining areas of British Columbia and Alberta, known 
as District No. 18 of the United Mine Workers of America, where on 
January 16 some 5,870 coal miners and coke-oven employees went 
on strike, which entailed a time loss of 42,000 days before settlement 
was effected. Again, on April 1, 7,475 employees in the same dis- 
trict went on strike, which was not terminated until July 3, when 
the Dominion Government appointed a director of coal operations 
to take control of the mines. This dispute, it is reported, involved 
a time loss of 512,075 working days, or 45.1 per cent of the total time 
loss of the year. Another serious strike reported was that of 1,600 
employees at the smelter at Trail, British Columbia, which began 
November 15 and caused a time loss of 48,000 days. 

These are the major disputes which occurred during the year. 
The departmental report suggests that a large number of disputes 
were of minor importance, not more than 650 employees being in- 
volved in 32 per cent of the cases, and not more than 100 work people 
in about half of the cases. The time loss was also comparatively 
small in many of these disputes, being less than 500 days in 42 per 
cent. In one-third of the disputes settlement was reached in 5 days 
or less; in 56 per cent, less than 10 days elapsed before final adjust- 
ment, and in 69 per cent less than 15 days were required to effect settle- 
ment. Fifteen per cent of the disputes endured for more than 30 days. 

Although most of the disputes (86 per cent), according to the 
record, occurred in Ontario, Alberta stood first, British Columbia 
second, and Quebec third in the amount of time lost, with 34.2 percent, 
29.1 per cent, and 25.6 per cent, respectively. At this point depart- 
mental report submitted by the American consul at Kingston continues: 

As usual the time loss in mining—55 per cent of the total—was greater than in any 
other industrial group, although only 14 per cent of the total number of disputes is. 
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charged to the industry. From the standpoint of time lost, the clothing trade was 
second with 24 per cent of the total time loss of the year and only 8 per cent of the 
total number of disputes. Mining also stood first from the standpoint of work people 
affected with 18,729, or about 39 per cent of the total. In transportation, 8,258 em- 
ployees were involved, or 17 per cent of the total, and in clothing the number of em- 
ployees affected was 6,983, or 14 per cent of the total. The metals, machinery, and 
conveyances group was charged with higher percentage of the total number of dis- 
putes than any other group—25.8 per cent—but the time loss in this group was only 
6 per cent of the total. 

In the disputes of the year the question of wages was the most important cause, 74 
disputes, or 50 per cent of the total number, being due to requests for increased wages, 
and 22 disputes, or 15 per cent of the total, to requests for increased wages and other 
changes. Thus the demand for higher wages was the dominant cause in 65 per cent 
of the disputes. In 15 cases, or 10 per cent of the total, the dispute was due to a re- 
quest for shorter hours. In about 3 percent of the disputes the dominant cause was a 
demand for recognition of the union, ‘‘closed shop,”’ or other trade union principles. 
The figures show that 82 disputes, or 56 per cent of the total number were terminated 
in favor of the employees, while 31 disputes, or 21 per cent of the total, terminated in 
favor of the employers. In 20 per cent of the cases the disputes ended in a compro- 
mise, and 4 per cent were indefinite or unterminated. Of the total number of em- 
ployees concerned, 62 per cent were involved in disputes which resulted in favor of 
employees, 13 per cent in disputes which terminated in favor of employers, and 23 
per cent in disputes which were compromised. Comparing the results of the disputes 
and of the number of work people affected, it is shown that the employees were more 
successful in disputes in which comparatively large numbers of them were involved. 
The disputes decided in favor of employees concerned 368 work people on an average, 
while the corresponding average in disputes in which the termination favored the 
employers was 206. 

As to methods of settlement, 89 aisputes, or 60 per cent of the total, were settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties, and 13 disputes, or about 9 per cent, were 
settled by conciliation or medietion, and in 11 cases, or about 7 per cert of the total, 
settlement was effected by arbitration. Four disputes were settled by reference to 
boards of conciliation under the industrial disputes investigation act. 


The following table, showing particulars as to strikes in Canada 
during 1916 and 1917, supplements the table which appeared in the 
Montuiy Review for May (p. 298), which did not include the record 


for 1916: 
STRIKES IN CANADA DURING THE YEARS 19161 AND 1917. 











| Per cent of 
Item. 1916 1917 increase. 
rh. it ale iesessnetes 7 2148 97.3 
ee  ITONIOEE. occ deceddocccsoccasdcoccccecess 211 714 238.4 
tn) pct kcdeetadsgavep habe cecccsécosces 21, 157 2 42,329 100.1 
i nn cde meedeteseeacescapceucecoce 208, 277 1, 134,970 444.9 
Average days lost a employee involved. ...............- 9. 844 26.813 172.4 
Per cent of total e lost on account of strikes in— 
Ne ncn calcccbeccconccesccccss 42.55 55 29.3 
en chocsbdconednbeccecccccccccccccecs 9.29 24 158.5 
Metal trades Tere ee eee eee eee eee | Tree eee ee eee 15. 91 6 ‘ 62. 3 
ern cnncscveseccsdbbocccccccescccccccccs 1.98 Bes 1 * Revawenediszede 
Food, liquors, tobacco.......... kb cqnencedsoccccecias 11.03 Pe’ Rigacesecbaces 
ee Sousbense Depehies adbdehwcssenéeseuds 13. = si deeb cdedcsudee 
working trades TT Cee eee eee eee eee eee EES . ( eee eee eee wee 
Mis Steet eee ee eeee SOCCER REET Hee  * 55 (5) eee eee ee eeee . 
i sec casecccceccess 3. 67 Oe - ~Ressoctegeceuee 














! Data for 1916 taken from Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1901-1916, pp. 58-63. 

2 It is not clear from the report furnished by the American consul at Kingston whether this includes 1 
lockout inv 100 knitting-mill operatives. 

* Reported as “employers”’ in 1917. 

‘ Peorease. > 

§ Not coported in departmenta! statement re2eived from the American consul at Kingston. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN FEBRUARY, 1918. 


The number of immigrant ahens admitted mto the United States 
during the year 1917 as compared with the number admitted during 
the year 1916, decreased 56.9 per cent. During 1917 the decreas) 
from the preceding month for January, February, and March was 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, thio 
number of immigrant aliens admitted showed an increase of 32.4 per 
cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with April, 
the figures of May showed a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The figures 
for June indicated an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for May. 
During July only 9,367 immigrant aliens were admitted. As com- 
pared with the figures for July, those for August showed an increase 
of 7.3 per cent. In September the number fell to 9,228, or 139 
smaller than the number admitted in July. As compared with 
August, the figures for September showed a decrease of 8.2 per cent. 
In October there was an increase over the September arrivals of 57, 
or 0.6 per cent. The admissions in November numbered only 6,446, 
a decrease of 30.6 per cent from the number admitted in October. [n 
December there was an increase of 8.4 per cent. In January, 1918, 
there was a decrease of 9 per cent as compared with December, 1917. 
February, however, showed an imcrease over January of 16.2 per 


eent. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTIHis, 
1913 TO 1917. 


= —_ —. 



































1918 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 aot 
Number. ovel 
| preceding 
| mont! 
—-—_ oe —_ 
ee... cdsthbiicecseccessbu 46,441 | 44,708| 15,481] 17,293 24, 745 6,356 | ig 
Oss 6s duhdidbeahetantanit 59,156 | 46,873 | 13,873 | 24,740 | 19,238 | 7,388 | 16.2 
Mareh......... Bekbbbaricee<td 96,958 | 92,621} 19,263] 27,586 | 15,512 |.... 
IL in ents, didi iudlidacan ends 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532] 30,560/ 20,523 /..-......./.......... 
ss ced bbaniiichahocosabe 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069| 31,02f| 10,487 |.......... Baee------ 
RINE ese <n aT 176, 26 71,728 | 22,598} 30,764} 11,095 |.........[.000...... 
bin doccncngiasanibbebscued 138,244} 60,377] 21,504] 25,035 BE Badecesess eee. . 
| RRA a RE 8 126,180 | 37,706 | 21,949 | 29,975 | 10,047 |.......... ig 
DOG «is intinttebsadadvesrod 136, 247 29, 143 24, 513 36, 398 og Re ae 
a 134,440 | 30,416] 25,450} 37,056 Taal 
EE iin stcudinveuseded , 671 26,298 | 24,545 | 34,437 6, 446 |.......... a 
December..........+« MOOT? -+ 95,387 | 20,944/ 18,901] 30,902 (gf SESE Rieke =2-° 
? Decrease. 


Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
the United States during specified periods and in February, 191%, 
was as follows: 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN FEBRUARY, 1918, BY NATIONALITY.! 





























i 

Year ending June 30— |. Jale 
| 7 ‘al lary 
Nationality. = Pata me iia 

1915 1916 1917 1918. | 

= _{—__{|__ a 
pO Rati vcet eh ovonn- overuse +0d-s- | 5,660! 4,576) 7,971/ 3,918 | 153 
ATMeNnian . . .------- eee ee eee eee eee cece e eee ee ee ee 932 S54 | » 221 | 185 | 6 
Bonemian and Moravian - ----- owe ec esecareses cress ce 1, 651 42 327 et | { 
Bu ganan, Serbian, Montenegrin ..............-.-... 3, 506 | 3,146 1, 134 | xa 14 
CBEOSE - nc oo ne on cere we mee - one ec cow cvccesccec coe 2, 469 2, 239 1,543 | 1, 233 73 
Conte ck noacesenscaceresersscooes | 1,942 791 305 | 26 | 6 
Ot on) eee ee ee j 3, 492 3, 442 3, 423 | 879 44 
De'matian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian-................ 305 114 4 | _ | rs 
Te ge { 6,675 6,443 5,393 1, 528 530 
pe Ee 82 x0) 69 16 5 
Eng ee ee j 38, 652 35, 168 32, 246 7, SOS | 847 
UI Fe Ee ans decieccccccccccccess+-e.- } 3,472) 5,649 5, 900 1, 462 | 116 
VrenOR. <. cccccasosacdSecresesccccccoccc. anaes eae 2,636 19,518 24, 405 4,371 | 497 
CLE | LA eR 6 90660650050 sec sees cetcesc | 2,729 11, 555 9, 682 1, 400 129 
Greek on oo oo CORSO SSOSSS © OKO TU SO OS WEwe © CO ews sc eeccces ccs } 15, 187 26,792 25,919 2, 103 164 
i th th a aT a ere | 26,497! 15,108| 17,342 2,796 NT 
a a tT RS | 23,503  20,6386{ 17,462 2,340 | 248 
Fine iienen omnes ac ccesceveewrvecenersses 10,040 4,905 3,796: | 713 | 85 
Italian (nowtn} ee nsec het Tenehenteaneseovecs | 46,557 | 33,909 35, 154 3, 998 | 350 
IAEA GS ARENDS eiricctasecccncocs-c- 8008) O28 8, 925 6,602 | “04 
a ee ee ee ee 146 154 194 144 4 
pF ee ee eee oe | 2, 588 599 479 7 | 9 
NE i aladetiigrerinn «bens bs daminemessarnss 3, 604 981 434 26 | 10 
st EL RR | 10,993 | 17,198] 16,438} 3,317| 1,679 
Pei as ein nhs downs w odin. ccc ke ccone cone 6 5 10 ¥ ee 
ils os csreccesennes se<acmeocees | 9,065' 4,502 3,109 444 | 53 
PR Sarasa tego es dnnssecccccsccceveescescel 4,376 12,208) 10,194 1, 621 | 51 
a i tetrtittitms omeeicncns 660s coccess coe nes cies of 1, 200 953 522 126 | 9 
ane en A datiecdabhcccsvecctnccsscs sackunsiacd 4,459 4, 858 | 3,711 | 927 | r12 
ee 2,933 1, 365 | 1,211 | 35 | 5 
bi easacascccceccesecccce - 7} 24,263} 19,172| 19,596| 6,201 38 
Oe Fee | 14,310 13,515} 13,350/ 3,531 291 
ee ees bake ccccncoresevecscsecessed i 2, 069 577 | 244 | ee ee 
ETE vadseescccgeccscccccesccceces | 5, 706 9,259} 15,019 | 4,472 | Ot 
SiN batlathiieccinecnceee sees. sens cee ue | 8,887 1,881 | 2,587 b, 410 | 155 
UN can peketas endow tt nee riceccccesscccccccccseca 1, 767 676 | 976 | 154 | 28 
Ts wows eneuee ns es bs 58 ccc ce. cc cc ccccccccsscce 273 2i6 | 454 | cess ais 
ails bide Sab be bw knee cowe. cccs ccew eens econ 1,320 983 | 793 | 18 19 
West Indian (except Cuban). ...........-.........-. <23 948 | 1, 369 | 400 | 7 
oR EE re eee eee 1,877 3, 388 2, O9F | 197 | 29 
i Re SSS eee s = 
ST a ae | 395,700 | 298,896 295,403 65,103; 7,388 





t The tetal number of departures of emigrant aliens in February was 14,935 


JAPANESE EMIGRATION.' 


Investigations made by the Tokyo foreign office show that at the 
end of June, 1917, the total number of Japanese residents abroad 
was 450,773. These figures indicate an increase of 50,357 as eom- 
pared with those of the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
The following table shows the number of residents abroad at the end 
of June last: 


Men. Women. 
ee. eee eeecccescce 1Ot, O08 76, 572 
Manchuria and Kwantung..... rag osae-s FE I 60,492 51,766 
Chine aut Teemoieo.......-................. ee, & ae. 
Australia. and South Pacific countries............. ee 8, 067 


Si Bae ont aaa ae a Dilated « Oe 2, 688 
Other States of South America.................-.. oe 24,235 2, 621 
initia 56> oon soe 3s aseiinedescess 978 130 


1 From Japanese Gazette of Apr. 1, 1918. Information furnished in report of American consul at Yoko 
hama, Japan, to State Department. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


CoLorapo.—State inspector of coal mines. Fifth annual report, 1917. Denver, 1917 
96 pp. 

Reports a coal production in 1917 of 12,515,305 tons. There were 188 fatalities, | 2] 

occurring as the result of one explosion. This is one fatality to every 66,571 tons 


produced, representing a fatality rate of 13.5 per 1,000 men employed. The fatalitivs 

from general causes, not counting the 121 fatalities referred to, was an increase oi 50 

per cent over 1916. There were 1,563 nonfatal accidents, or an increase of 75.8 per 

cent over the preceding year. The total accident rate in 1917 was 125.3 per 1,(W0 

men employed. 

Lovtstana.—Department of commissioner of labor and industrial statistics. N/)'} 
biennial report, 1916-1918. New Orleans, 1918. 166 pp. Illustrated. 

Calls attention to some abuses existing in connection with the operation of tlie 
employers’ liability compensation act of 1914, and in tabulated statement preseuis 
the provisions of law now in force, together with suggested changes which it is believed 
would improve the statute. It is also recommended that the child labor law 
amended so as to conform to the Federal child labor law; and that hours of service of 
women be limited to 8 per day, 6 consecutive days per week. The report includ:s 
a table showing union scale of hours and average wage of various classes of skil!«( 
labor, and also a table showing the number of employees, hours of service, and averaye 
wages paid in various occupations. 

Massacnusetrs.— Minimum wage commission. Bulletin No. 14. Wages of women ‘n 
muslin underwear, petticoat, apron, kimono, women’s neckwear, and childreii's 
clothing factories. Boston, 1917. 58 pp. 


wage commission for the year ending December 31, 1916, which was noted in t 

Montsaiy Review for May, 1917, pp. 667 to 669. 

— Minimum wage commission. Bulletin No. 15. Wages of women in shirt, v 
ingmen’s garment and furnishing goods factories. Boston, 1918. 58 pp. 

Information as to wages contained in this report may be found in an article on t)e 

subject of minimum wage in Massachusetts published in the Monraiy Review {vr 

May, 1917, pp. 667 to 673. 

—— The Constitutional Convention, 1917. Bulletin No. 5. A summary of eris!i:7 
laws on old-age pension systems and a bibliography. Submitted to the constitution | 


convention by the commission to compile information and data for the use of the - 
stitutional convention. Boston, 1917. 20 pp. 


New Yorx.—Indusirial Commission. Annual report, 1916. Albany, April 17, 1917. 
2356 pp. 

That portion of this report dealing with the State workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance fund is noted on pages 193 to 195 of this issue of the Montaty Review. 
Oun1o.—[Secretary of State] Ohio general statistics for the fiscal year commencing Ju’ 1, 

1915, and ending June 30, 1916. Vol. II. Springfield, 1917. 874 pp. 

Pages 106 to 126 embrace the report of the Industrial Commission, including a bri: 
statement of the workmen’s compensation business for the year. Notes that t) 
Ohio State insurance fund on May 15, 1916, had a total surplus of $916,887.19, and 
calls attention to the fact that ‘‘in view of the violent period of industrial activity 
through which we have been passing for the last year, which period has necessarily been 
accompanied by heavy increases in actual pay rolls over estimates, and an inevitable 
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increase in the frequency of accidents,’’ the fund remained perfectly solvent, making 
it unnecessary to increase rates in order to produce a greater premium income. During 
the year 113,678 claims were filed, and 112,744 claims were heard and disposed of. The 
number of accidents tabulated is 105,667, of which 39,424, or 37.3 per cent, were due 
to falling and shifting objects, and 28,785, or 27.2 per cent, to machinery. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industries. Workmen’s Compensation 


Bureau. Decisions of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board for the 
year 1916. Harrisburg, 1917. 817 pp. 


Vircinta.—Communication from the governor transmitting the report of the Virginia 
commission on workmen’s compensation. Richmond, Jan. 9, 1918. 82 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 191 and 192 of this issue of the Monruty Review. 
Wisconsin.—Industrial commission. Workmen’s compensation insurance. Third 
annual report. [Madison], Sept. 1, 1917. 23 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 195 and 196 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 
Wyomine.—Workmen’s compensation department. Second report, 1916-17. Laramie, 
1918, 66 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 196 and 198 of this issue of the Monruty Review. 
Unitrep Strates.—Congress. House. Minimum wage for women and children. Hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia, Sixty- 
jifth Congress, second session, on H. R. 10307, providing for the establishment of a 
minimum wage scale in the District of Columbia for women and children. Wash- 
ington, Apr. 16, 1918. 44 pp. 
See pages 150 and 151 for a further account of the hearings. 





Senate. Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. Hearings on S. 157, 
281, 633, bills for the retirement of employees in the civil service. July 11, 12, 19, 26, 
and Aug. 8, 1917. Sixty-fifth Congress, first session. Washington, 1917. 266 pp. 

Among the documents presented at these hearings are an article on ‘‘The pension” 
problem and the philosophy of contributions,’ by Paul Studensky, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, New York City, and the report of the actuary in re civil service pensions, 
embracing an estimate of the payments proposed for the retirement of employees in 

the civil service as provided in H. R. 9242, introduced by Mr. Hamill in 1911. 


_ 





Minimum wage board. Hearing before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, on S. 8998, a 
bill to protect the lives and health and morals of women and minor workers in the 
District of Columbia, and to establish a minimum wage board, and define its powers 
and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and to 
provide penalties for violation of this act. Washington, Apr. 17,1918. 44 pp. 

A brief account of the hearing and an excerpt from the record are given on pages 150 
to 155 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 


— Council of National Defense. Advisory commission. Committee on labor (includ- 

ing conservation and welfare of workers). Welfare series No. 1, Industrial fatigue, 

18 pp.; No. 2, Manufacture and loading of high explosives, 19 pp.; No. 3, Code of 

ighting for factories, mills, and other work places, 26 pp. Washington, January, 
1918. 

These reports are reviewed briefly on pages 215 to 219 of this issue of the Monruiy 


REVIEW. 


— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 7, Emergency war training 
for motor-truck drivers and chauffeurs, February, 1918, 75 pp.; Bulletin No. 8, 
Emergency war training for machine-shop occupations, blacksmithing, sheet-metal 
working, and pipe fitting, February, 1918, 48 pp.; Bulletin No. 9, Emergency war 
training for electricians, telephone repairmen, linemen, and cable splicers, February, 
1918, 81 pp.; Bulletin No. 10, Emergency war training for gas-engine, motor-car, 
and motorcycle repairmen, March, 1918, 79 pp.; Bulletin No. 13, Agricultural series 
No. 1, Agricultural education, organization and administration, March, 1918, 43 pp. 


—— Railroad Administration. Report of the Railroad Wage Commission to the Director 
General of Railroads, April 30, 1918. Washington, 1918. 150 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 21 to 45 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 
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OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Avsrratia.—Court of conciliation and arbitration. A report of cases decided and 
awards made in the Commonwealth court of conciliation and arbitration, ineluding 
conferences convened by the president or ut esidenis, during the year 1916, 
Commonwealth arbitration reports, vol. 10. Edited by M. C. Boniwell, of the 
attorney general’s department. Melbourne, 1917. 851 pp. 


— (New Sourn Wates).—Bureau of statisties. Official yearbook, 1916. Sydney, 
1917. 1248 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. ) 

Contains miscellaneous statistical material usually found in yearbooks. Several 
items of interest to labor may be noted. The total number of railway accidents in 
1916 was 97 fatal and 3,666 nonfatal, an increase over 1915 of 9 per cent and 3 per cent, 
respectively. On tramways the total number of accidents in 1916 was 33 fatal (the 
same as in 1915) and 1,264 nonfatal, the latter being 41 less than in 1915. During the 
year ending June 30, 1916, wages amounting to £6,283,083 ($30,576,623.42) were paid 
to 48,588 employees on both railways and tramways. This was an average of $629.30 
per employee as against $628.01 in 1915. 

During 1916 there were 344 dislocations im industry, involving 157,102 workers and 
a time loss of 895,338 working-days. The mining industry was responsible for 60.8 
per cent of the strikes, 82.7 per cent of the employees involved, and 72.5 per cent of 
the working-days lost. Wages was the cause of dispute in 136 cases. 

Data on cost of living, taken from the official yearbook, are noted on page 107 
of this issue of the MonrHiy Review. 
Canapa.— Military Hospitals Commission. Repori, May, 1917. Ottawa, 1917. 

182 pp. Map. 

Gives a table showing the name, location, and accommodation of all institutions 
eoperated or used by, or available for the use of, the commission. This accommoda- 
tion represented 14,949 hospitals, homes, sanitoriums, beds, etc. During the period 
from January, 1915 (not including February, March, and April), to March, 1917, 
inclusive, 13,826 men returned from service abroad, 9,124, or 66 per cent, of whom 
were classified as “‘men whose condition may be benefited by further medical treat- 
ment or rest in a convalescent home, hospital, or sanitorium.’’ Only 864 (6.2 per 
cent) were classified as “‘men having a permanent disability which would not he 
benefited by further medical treatment and whose cases will immediately be con- 
sidered by the pensions board with a view to pension.’’ Of the 13,826 men returning, 
3,514, or 25.4 per cent, returned because of wounds received in service The report 
refers to the vocational training and reeducation courses arranged by the commission, 
outlines the scheme of maintenance of men undergoing reeducation, and notes some 
of the problems of demobilization that will require solution. It should be stated 
that the work heretofore in charge of the military hospitals commission is now beinz 
carried on by the invalided soldiers’ commission of the department of soldiers’ civil 


reestablishment. 


France.—Assemblée. Chambre des Députés. Rapport fait au nom de la commission 
d’ assurance et de prévoyance sociales chargées d’ examiner: I la proposition de resolu- 
tion de M. E. Nouhaud tendant a la rééducation professionnelle agricole des blessés 
et mutilés de la querre, etc. Paris, 1916. 23 pp., (No. 2435. Chambre des Députés. 
Onziéme législature. Session de 1916. Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 28 


juillet 1916.) 

Report in the name of the commission of assurance and of social welfare charged 
with examining: (1) The proposition of M. E. Nowhaud approving the vocational! 
reeducation in agriculture of the wounded and disabled of the War and the application 
of laws relating to low-price homes, small property, and agricultural credit; (2) the 
proposition of law of Mm. Queuille, Laurent Eynac, and Paul Laffont (Ariége) to give to 
wounded soldiers the means of acquiring rural property; (3) the proposition of law 
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of M. Bonnevay and several of his colleagues—(a) to facilitate the acquisition of 
a house or small property by retired soldiers receiving a pension on account of war 
wounds or infirmity contracted in the Army and to the pensioned widows of soldiers 
killed since August 2, 1914; (6) to facilitate the acquisition of land by farmers, petty 
farmers, and agricultural laborers—{4) the proposition of law of M. Jules Siegfried to 
facilitate the application, in the case of disabled and wounded pensioners and of 
pensioned widows and children of soldiers who had been killed by the enemy or 
have died from wounds or diseases contracted in the course of hostilities, of laws 
regarding low-price homes, small! property, small rural holdings, and land credit; 
(5) the proposition of law of M. Abel Gardey to facilitate the constitution of family 
goods which can not be distrained in favor of the disabled and wounded of the war. 

—— —— Sénat. Commission del armée. Proposition de loi adopiée par la Chambre des 
Députés tendant a Vobligation de la rééducation professionneile des blessés et des 
mutilés de la querr eoarenepess pelés & beneficrer de la loi sur les pensions militaires, transmise 
par M. le President de la aoe des Députés 2 M. le President du Sénat. P aris, 


1916. 5& PP. (No. 166. Sénat. Année 1916, session ordinaire. Annexe av 
procésverbal de la séance du 15 avril 1916.) 


Proposition te make obligatory upon the Government the vocational reeducation 
of wounded and disabled soldiers who are beneficiaries under the law relating to 
military pensions; adopted by the Chamber of Deputies and transmitted to the Senate. 
— Ministére de 'Intérieur. Direction de Vassistance et de Vhygidne publiques. Le 
Ministre de V Intérieur 4 messieurs les prefets. Mutilés de la guerre. Conditions 
admission dans les centres de rééducation professionnelle. Circulaire No. 16. 
Paris, le 16 février, 1916. 10 pp. Circulaire No. 20. Paris, le 21 mars, 1916. 
6 pp. Assistance aux malitaires tuberculeur. Comvités départementaux et établisse- 
ments he ters. Installation de pavilions ou de salles d’isolement. Circulaire 
No. 45. Paris, le 27 Septembre 1916. 2 pp. Circulaire No. 17. Paris, le 2 mars 
1917. 2 pp. Rapatriés d’ Allemagne atteints de tuberculose. Mesures d’ assistance. 
Cireulaire No. 26. Paris, le 31 mars 1917. 2 pp. Cuirewlaire No. 5. Paris, le 
15 janvier 1918. 3 pp. 

Circulars addressed to the preiects by the Minister of the Interior regarding the 
work for disabled soldiers. Circular 16 gives the conditions of admission to centers of 
vocational reeducation; circulars 20, 45, 17, 26, and 5 comcern the special care of 
tubercular soldiers. 

—— Mimistere du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. Statistique générale de la France. 
Statistique du mouvement de la population. Nouvelle série—Tome Il. Années 
1911, 1912 et 1918. Paris, 1917. 200 pp. 


Vital statistics for the three years 1911, 1912, and 1913, being the second vohune of 
the new series of statisties of the movement of population, the first. volume of which 
was published in 1912 and covered the four years 1907 to 1910. 

Great Brrramn.—Board of education. Information leaflet. Papers read at a con- 
ference on. the choice of em nent act; with an address by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 


Fisher, M. P., President of the Board of Education. London, 1917. 68 pp. 
Price, 6d. net. 


- The object of the conference referred to “‘was to consider the need for extending 
the work carried out under the act, which empowers local education authorities to 
make arrangements fer giving to boys and girls under 17 years of age assistance with 
respect to the choice of suitable employment, by means of the collection and the 
comnrunication of information, and the furnishing of advice.’’ Papers read at the 
conference covered such subjects as, The authority and the juvenile, Undesirable 
employments, The perils of demobilization, After-care work: an opportunity for 
social service; and The problem in rural areas. 
—— — Memorandum of the resulis of an inquiry made by inspectors of the board of 
in an urban district im the seb of London into (a) the working of the 
system of labor certificates; (b) the employment of children who are in atiendance at 
po Moyne ls. London, 1918. 8 pp. Price, 1d. net. 
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This inquiry, made in an industrial area including many ‘‘workers for those oc; 
pations which are most undesirable and least remunerative,’’ was confined to the {\\|- 
lowing questions: 


(1) Do the dull, average, or backward children enter for the examination, or are 
they the bright children who have passed quickly through the school? 

(2) What classes of work are taken up by the children who pass the examinati:),” 
(a) What proportion go to permanent work which offers a prospect of promotion? 
(6) What proportion go to temporary and casual employments? 

(3) How many child dren are employed out of school hours, how are they employ 
and remunerated? ‘To what extent are the entrants for the examination drawn {to. 
the children so employed? 


The results of the inquiry are thus briefly summarized: 


(1) The great majority of the entrants for the examination are backward child 

(2) A very large proportion of the successful candidates enter iniadteble a 
blind-alley employment. 

(3) The undhdaare for the supervision of their choice of work is inadequate. 

(4) About 10 per cent of the children in attendance at public elementary schiov's 
in the area are employed out of school hours, often in most unsuitable work and jr 
inadequate pay. 

(5) The effects of this work are detrimental to their progress in school. 


eae Brirarn.—[Colonial office] Empire settlement committee. Report to the secret: 
state for the colonies of the committee appointed to consider the measures to be tai: 
ya settling within the Empire ex-service men who may desire to emigrate after the Wa 
London, August, 1917. 62 pp. Price, 9d. net. 


Opportunities offering to ex-service men for settlement on the land are in this rep 
considered by Government schemes and by schemes of private companies, the fir 
taking up the self-governing Dominions and States that have shown an interest in t! 
development of agricultural settlement at home, including the United Kingdom 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and certain su! 
divisions of each except New Zealand. The report also goes into the question 
whether the Government should train intending emigrants, the question of the d 
abled man, the question of emigration of the families of ex-service men, the question 
of transport to overseas Dominions, the question of what financial aid the Governme' 
will have to render to help men attain their desire, and the question of the constitution 
of a central authority to supervise and assist the emigration of ex-servicemen. Briefiy 
summarized, the committee concludes that many thousands of ex-service men may 
be accommodated in the Dominions; that preference should be given to marri:' 
emigrants; that the capital needed by prospective settlers ranges from a small sum in 
parts of Canada to £1,000 or £1,500 ($4,866.50 or $7,299.75) in South Africa; that i: 
is not expedient to establish Government farms for the training of ex-service men 
who desire to settle on the land in oversea Dominions; that there are few opportunitics 
abroad for even partially disabled ex-service men from the United Kingdom; ani 
that a central emigration authority should be established to deal with the whol: 
question of emigration and in particular with the emigration of ex-service men. 
—— Manuals of emergency legislation. Food (supply and production) Manual, [firs 

enlarged edition, superseding food su supply manual of May, en Revised to October 
21, 1917. Comprising all the food supply and uction legislation, the orders 


thereunder of the food Dawelier, etc. Bdsted by Alexander Pulling, C. B. London, 
January, 1918. 630 pp. 


— Ministry of reconstruction. Committee on relations between employers and em- 
loyed. ed report on joint standing industrial councils. London, 1918. 7 pp. 
rice, 1d, net 


Reference to this report was made in the May, 1918, issue of the Montutiy Review, 
pages 59 to 61. 
Supplementary report on works committees. London, 1918. 4 pp. 
Price, 1d. net. 
This report is noted on pages 163 to 165 of this issue of the Monraty Review. 
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Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Fiskerforsikringen for aaret 1916; ulykkesforsikring 
for fiskere m. v., ulgrt av Riksforsikringsanstalten. Christiania, 1917. 17*, $1 pp. 


The following table, made up from this report of the accident insurance system 
for fishermen in Norway for the year 1916, indicates some of the principal results of 


the operation of that law since its enactment: 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE EXPERIENCE OF FISHERMEN IN NORWAY FOR THE YEARS 





















































1909 TO 1916, 
— of compensated 
accidents resulting in— 
Number | Number § Premi- | Compen- 
Y of of ——_—__—_—_—_——_ —| ums satio 
ear. insured | reported | ' ation 
rsons. \accideats.| Disabil- collected.| paid. 
” ‘ “*| Death. ity Total. 
91, 240 538 186 236 422 | $37,110 $42,079 
89, 925 464 199 143 342 36, 451 48, 669 
87, 832 383 163 128 291 35, 538 38, 216 
89, 911 375 137 134 271 | 36,389 41, 509 
89, 197 388 187 110 297 36,118 55, 929 
87,614 392 151 119 270 | 35,505 43. 454 
88, 360 327 103 133 236 35, 724 | 30, 666 
89, 352 246 92 96 188 | 48, 084 50, 475 
UNOFFICIAL. 


American InstiruTe or Arciirects. The housing problem in war and in peace. 
Washington, 1918. 116 pp. 

Includes articles which have appeared in the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, issues of September, 1917, to February, 1918, which are here presented 
under the general title ‘‘What is a Ifouse.’’ Considerable space is devoted to a 
description of Government housing projects in England. 


American SoctoLoaicat Society. Social control. Papers and proceedings of the 
twelfth annual meeting, held at Philadelphia, Pa., December 27 to 29, 1917. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1918. 269 pp. 

This volume includes papers on Ideals as a factor in the future control of inter- 
national society, by George Elliott Howard ; Social control of child weliare, by Sophons 
isba P. Breckenridge; War as a crisis in social control, by Carl Kelsey; Primitive 
individual ascendancy, by Hutton Webster; Primitive social ascendancy viewed as 
an agent of selection in society, by F. Stuart Chapin; Survival of primitive controls 
in frontier or retarded communities, by James Elbert Cutler; The social structure of 
the northern Algonkian, by Frank G. Speck; The social control of the acquisition of 
wealth, by Edward Cary Hayes; Motives in economic life, by Carleton H. Parker; 
Immigration as a problem in social control, by Henry Pratt Fairchild; The immigrant 
as 2 problem in community planning, by Grace Abbott; Control of immigration based 
upon the true demand for laber, by Arthur J. Todd; Social control in a democracy, by 
Franklin H. Giddings; and Social control in international relations, by Charles Horton 
Cooley; also reports, minutes, and membership list. 


Buraittr, ArtHur W., AND oTneERS. Profit sharing. Its principles and practice. 
New York, Harper & Bros.,.1918. 828 pp. Bibliography. 


The authors state ‘‘as fundamental to the whole discussion that profit sharing can 
not be considered as a social panacea, It is not an instrument for making over or 
revolutionizing the present economic system, but presupposes the regime of private 
property and the wage system. This book merely endeavors to mark out the place of 
profit sharing within that system.’’ ‘The volume is the outgrowth of an investigation 
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undertaken jointly by the authors, all of whom approached the subjeet with open 

minds but with somewhat different points of view and ideas as to its practica}i| 

and al] of whom reached substantial agreement upon the conclusions set forth. Pr.’ 
sharing methods, theories, and results are analyzed in the light of this inveatigo: jy) 
ef a number of profit-sharing plants, based upon the experience of both employ «rs 
and employees, and appendixes give copies of the plans of a number of indivi: 
companies. 

CAMPBELL, AGNES. Report on public baths and washhouses in the United Kingdom 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Edinburgh, University Press, 1918. °6. 
Tilustrated. 

Based on a comprehensive inquiry into the subject of public baths and washhous 
The first section gives a general survey of the movement, including the history, |o: 
lation, and various aspects of the problems under consideration. Sections II to \ | 
are devoted to detailed treatment of the problems involved with suggestions in ree.» | 
to their selution. Sections VII to IX contain a survey of construction, adminisi 
tion, and finance; and section X deals briefly with certain broad principles relative | 
the subject. Appendixes contain Detailed statistics of public baths and washh 
in the United Kingdom; Places with minor facilities or from which no infermaticn 
has been obtained; School baths in the United Kingdom; and Text of legislation in 
regard to public baths and washhouses. 

CANADIAN Pactric Ratnbway Co. Department of natural resources. Returned vei: 
colonies. Details and forms connected with the settlement of returned soldiers on ()e 
company’s land in western Canada. 1916. 26 pp. 

Commons, Jonn R., anpotugers. History of labor in the Uniicd States. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1918. Vol. I, 623 pp.; Vol. IT, 620 pp. Bibliography. 

This work forms the fourth of a series designed to include a divisional history fro: 
each of 12 divisions composing the department of economics and sociology of 1! 
Carnegie Institution ef Washington, D. C., according to a general plan for stud, 
the economic history of the United States. The introductory note, by Henry 
Farnam, explains the p!an of this series of studies and the work so far accomplish«, 
and the two volumes are divided into six parts: Colonial and Federal beginnin:- 
Citizenship; Trade unionism: Humanitarianism: Nationalization; and Upheaval! 
reorganization. These volumes ‘‘deal mainly with the history of labor conditions 
labor philosophies, and of labor movements-—not primarily with the structure or 
policies of labor unions, nor with the history of individual unions, nor with the lev: 
lative results of movements, nor with current problems. Their field is rather 1! 
background, which explains structure, policies, results, and problems.” 


er 


Cooperative WHoLesaLE Socreties(Lrp.). Annual, 1918. Manchester {| Engl: 
1 Balloon Street, 1918. 332 pp. Illustrated. 

Report of the Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), and of the Scottish Cooperati.» 
Wholesale Society (Ltd.), giving progress of the societies, lists, and illustrations 
business premises owned by them, lists of committees, statistics, and other matter 
interest, and articles on Economics of reconstruction—steps to the cooperative comm: : 
wealth: the wholesale in recent years—the story of the (. W. 8., 1913-1917; Nationa! 
housing after the war; Excess-profits duty; Small holdings and cooperation: the Rv 
sian cooperative movement—its fabulous growth and portentous history; and Nationa! 
guilds—the new trade-unionism. 

De Fievury, R. La production industrielle intensive: son influence sur le prix ( 
revient. Paris, H. Dunod et E. Pinat, 1917. 72 pp. 

A technical study of intensive industrial production in its influence upon the 
relation of profits to cost of production. The author divides the causes wlrich can 
influence the prosperity of an enterprise into two classes: Those of a material order 
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“which the eye of the master can discover and estimate in a large neasure’’; and thoso 
of an economic order ‘‘ which are discoverable only by computation based upon the 
knowledge of certain exact principles of industrial economy’’; and reaches the con- 
clusion that it is intensity of production in proportion to the sum of the industrial 
means put into a work which constitutes the basis of the prosperity of an enterprise, 
and that this applies not only to industries, but even to nations, whose capacity ior 
production is their most real source of wealth. 


De Pazuw, Léon. La rééducation professionnelle des soldats mutilés et estropiés. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 245 pp. 7 form models. ITlustrated. 


This volume is based upon one year’s experience in charge of the vocational re- 
education of warinvalidsin Belgium. The author, whois general inspector of primary 
instruction of Belgium, considers the advantages of obligatory vocational reeducation 
for disabled soldiers, the employment and protection of them during and after the 
War, and related subjects, and gives an account of the work in the Belgian centers 
of reeducation. All of the work of printing, illustrating, binding, and cover designing 
of the book was done by disabled soldiers who were pupils of the apprentice shops 
or reeducational schools in charge of the author. There is a prefatory letter by 
Mme. Henry Carton de Wiart. A mimeographed translation of this work has heen 
prepared in the office of the Surgeon General of the United States. 

Drake, Barsara. Women tn the engineering trades. A problem, a soluiion, and 
some criticisms; being a report based on an inquiry by a joint committee of the Fabian 
research department and the Fabian women’s group. London, George Allen & Unwin 
(Lid.), 1917. 143 pp. 

This publication is noted on pages 156 to 160 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 
Dupiessix, E. La renaissance industrielle en France et les lois sur les soctéiiés. FExr- 

trait de la cirenlaire périodique du comité des notaires des départements. Paris, 
Rousseau et Cie, 1917. 47 pp. 

in this extract from the periodical circular of the committee of notaries of the 
departments, the industrial renaissance of France and the laws regarding sovities are 
considered in two parts. The first contains a general exposition of the subject and 
the second gives the project for recasting the French jaws regarding societics and for 
the creation of consulting commercial committees. 

Eaton, Josrpu J. Record forms for vocational schools. School efficiency monoqrapls. 
Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1917. 56 pp. 

A system of records, criticisms, and tabulated reports arranged specifically for use 
in vocational schools conducted as part of the public-school system. The author is 
director of industrial arts and vocational education, Yonkers, N. Y., and these 
forms are based upon his 20 years’ experience in vocational schools, and also upon 
the 14 years’ experience of James F. Clinnin in the commercial field as certified 
public accountant and efficiency engineer specializing in factory work. 

Gray, Howarp L. War-Time Control of Industry. The Experience of England. 
New York. The Maemillan Co., 1918. 307 pp. 

‘In this book on war-time control of industry in Great Britain, the author discusses 
the railways, munitions and labor, coal mines, wool and woolens, hides and leather, 
shipping, food, and agriculture. He concludes that “In its administration of the 
railways the Government has been more fortunate than in any other of its essays in 
State control.’’ Governmental traditions in Great Britain and the United States are 
contrasted, and some interesting comparisons are made in regard to industrial control 
in the two countries. The author brings out strongly the war-accentuated importance 
and difficulties of maintaining industrial peace. He traces the gradual disintegration 
oi the hope that voluntary cooperation in the United States can accomplish what has 
been achieved in England by State control. 
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La GUERRE ET LA VIE DE DEMAIN. Conferences de l’alliance @hygiene sociale. 1914- 
1916. Vol. I, II. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1917. 


The reports of these conferences, held in 1914-15 and 1915-16, appear in three vol- 
umes. The first volume, ‘‘Enfance et jeunesse,’’ which appeared in 1916, discusses 
child welfare; school hygiene; education, primary, secondary, and university: 
apprenticeship, and other related subjects. The second volume, published in 1917. 
under title ‘‘ Les Risques immédiats de la guerre et leur réparation,’’ deals with the 
following problems, for the period from the beginning of the War to December, 19)! 5- 
Hygiene in the invaded territory of France; Reeducation of the disabled with a vie, 
to future employment; Provision for victims of tuberculosis; Unemployment ai 
placement, including the work of various employment agencies during this peri«! 
Wages; Housing; Food, and the War resources of France. The third volume, ‘|, 
Risques futurs de la guerre et la réorganisation de la France,’’ has not yet reache: 
this Bureau. 

Guyot, CHARLES ET DE LA Rovussrére, R. Routiteav. Les accidents du travail en 
matiére forestitre. Commentaire théorique et pratique de la loi du 15 juillet 19: ,. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 119 pp. 

A reproduction of articles originally written for the Bulletin du Comité des Forets, 
and rearranged in the form of a commentary upon the conditions of the law of July 15, 
1914, regarding labor accidents in forestry. It deals with the applications of the lay 
obligations of employers in case of accidents, and accident insurance, and gives {| 
text of the Jaw which extends to forestry exploitations the law of April 9, 1898, rega: 
ing labor accidents. 

HANDLING Men. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1917. 200 pp. Illustrated. 

The chapters of this book are written by various employers and assembled und 
four general heads: Selecting and hiring, How to hold your men, Breaking in and 
developing men, and Putting more than money in pay envelopes. 

Harper, Grace 8. Vocational reeducation for war cripples in France. Red (r 
Institute for crippled and disabled men, New York, 1918. 99 pp. Illustrated. 

A digest of this book appears on pages 72 to 76 of this issue of the MonTHLY Revie 
Harris, Emerson P. (Assistep By EpGar Swan WIERS AND FLORENCE Harris 

Cooperation—The hope of the consumer. New York. Macmillan Co., 191s. 
828 pp. 

The volume is a drastic indictment of what the author regards as “our wicked ani! 
wasteful mercantile distributive system’’ with its “aggressive selling methods,’ 
including advertising and salesmanship evils; its temptations to adulterations ani 
short weights; and its futile and extravagant services to the consumer. The resu!' 
of competition for profit are, according to Mr. Harris, “antimoral, antisocial, ani 
antieconomic.’’ He believes that “cooperative buying is automatic social welfare’ 
and strongly advocates that the “pull of the consumer be substituted for the push | 
profits.”’ He gives detailed practical directions for arousing the consumer, train: 
store workers, organizing buying clubs and cooperative societies, starting and runnin 
cooperative stores, meeting delivery difficulties, and handling trade-marked gouc-. 
The final chapters describe successful European cooperative plans. Interesti: 
accounts of cooperative buying schemes in the United States and Canada are given 
in Appendix I. Appendix II contains the text of a sample cooperative law. 


Ipano State FepERATION OF LaBor. Proceedings of the third annual convention, 
Wallace, Idaho, Jan. 14-18, 1918. [Wallace] 61 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. Factory management, problems of plant and equipment, 
wage-payment plans, production and inspection. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1914. 
200 pp. . 
Part III, Selecting a wage-payment method, includes chapters on Payment plans 
and where they fit, Appraising work by time studies, Paying men by the day, Paying 
men by the piece, and Premium and bonus systems. 
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Jowr Boarp or Sanrrary Controu. Light and illumination in garment shops. 
Special bulletin prepared by George M. Price, M. D., director, and Davis I. Tuck, 
illumination expert, of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Swit and 
Skirt, and Dress and Waist Industries. Bulletin No. 2, 1918, 81 Union Square, 
New York City. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

Gives suggestions for improving lighting conditions in garment shops, most of which 
in New York City ‘‘are not adequately lighted by day nor properly illuminated at 
night.” 

Ke.tty, Roy Wuuimarts. Firing the worker. New York, The Engineering Magazine 
Co., 1918. 250 pp. Bibliography. 

An attempt to study the employment management movement, based upon the 
experience of superintendents and employment managers, in the belief that notwith- 
standing the rapid development and constantly changing ideals of the movement, 
‘‘eonough has been done by many progressive firms to make a summary of their efforts 
of value, if not as a statement of fixed principles, at least by way of suggestine the 
possibilities and pointing out the profitable avenues of advancement.’’ The author 
is director of the bureau of vocational guidance and instructor in education at Harvard 
University. 

Koren, Joun, Ep. The history of statistics. Their development and progress in many 
countries. In memoirs to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the American Statis- 
tical Association. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 773 pp. 

Book I contains historical and commemorative addresses and Book II the history 
and development of official statistics in many countries, including State statistic in 
the United States. 

Lazour Partry.—Seventeenth annual conference, Nottingham [England|, 1918. Annual 
report, statement of accounts, list of affiliated societies, delegates, ete. London, 1918. 
88 pp. 

According to this report the total membership of the Labor Party at the end of 1917 
was 2,465,131, embracing 125 trade-unions with a membership of 2,415,385. ‘The 
pamphlet includes the invitation to the international socialist conference at Stock- 
holm on August 15 and following days, the address by Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
M. P., at the special party conference on August 10, 1917, and a list of societies affiliated 
to the Labor Party, number of members, and amounts paid for 1917, the names and 
addresses of secretaries and of delegates to the Nottingham conference, 1918. 

Leson, AnprE. Problémes économiques nés de la querre. Paris, Payot & Cie, 1918. 
274 pp. 

A collection of articles on various economic problems caused by the war, arranved in 
the chronological order in which they were written. One article is on the subject of 
Labor after the war and deals with three questions raised in connection with it: What 
will be the situation of our former workmen when they return to their places in the 
factories, the fields, and the shops? What will conditions be in regard to feminine 
labor? and, What place will be given to foreign labor? 

Macaiang, ANprE. Nolre France d’aprés-querre. Comment réorganiser la Franc 
Comment développer ses forces productives. Solutions pratiques. Paris, Pierre 
Roger et Cie, 1917. 304 pp. 

This volume on the reorganization and practical development of the productive 
resources of France after the war contains a chapter on Labor which treats of labor 
organization after the war, apprenticeship, wages, benefits, skilled labor, and related 
subjects, and a chapter on Agricultural problems after the war, dealing with agricul- 
tural labor, the industrialization of agriculture, the consolidation of rural property, 
and the sale of agricultural products. 

McMurtniz, Dovetas C. Reconstructing the crippled soldier. Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, New York, {1918|. 40 pp. Illustrated. 

—— _ The organization, work, and method of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. New York, {1918]. 84 pp. Illustrated. ‘ 

Account of the institution in New York City, founded through the gift of Jeremiah 


Milbank in 1917 and organized under the department of military relief of the Red 
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Cross, for the permanent work of vocational rehabilitation of crippled men. ‘‘ While 
the establishment of the institute was inspired by a desire to build up reeducation,| 
facilities which might be of value to the crippled soldiers and sailors of the America) 
forces, it was felt that the problem of the crippled man was a broad one and in nee) 
of attention without discrimination in benefits between civilian and military subjects. 
* * * It must be borne in mind that the problem of the industrial cripple i: 
greater, numerically considered, than that of the crippled soldier. 


or 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AND UNION oF WoMEN WorkKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND | 
LAND. Handbook and report. London, office of the National Union of Women 
Workers, Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., SW, 1917-18. 152 pp. 

Contains lists of committees and affiliated societies, membership list, and const 
tution of the National Union and Council, and a report of the annual meeting held i: 
Y. M. C. A. hall, London, October, 1917. 

NaTIoONAL WorKMEN’S ComMPENSATION Service Bureau. Secretary augmenied 
standing committee. Report of the work of the augmented standing commitice on 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates—1917; together with a brief account of 
the history and theory of the making of workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
March, 1918. 173 pp. 

‘‘The primary purpose of this pamphlet,” as explained in the introduction, ‘is 
the publication of the report of the 1917 conference on workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates.” Part I is devoted to the history and theory of rate making, Part 
II to the 1917 conference, and Part III to appendixes containing statistics and other 
special information. 


~ 


New York Strate Liprary. Military information service. America’s part in the 
world war. Books for patriotic Americans. Albany, Division of Instruction, 
Resource Mobilization Bureau of New York State, 1917. 34 pp. 

Bibliography of publications relating to the War. Contains a section on industrial 
subjects. 

PassELECQ, FERNAND. Unemployment in Belgium during the German occupation, 
and its general causes. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1917. 92 pp. Price !s., 
nel, 

A translation of part of a larger work by the author, entitled “‘Les déportations 
Belges 4 la lumiére des documents Allemands.” It gives an account, based upon 
copies of German documents, of the ‘‘systematic and deliberate steps taken by tlic 
Germans to bring about unemployment and the paralysis of Belgian industries an 
so prepare the way for deporting workmen to Germany.” The author is director 
the Belgian documentary bureau at Havre. 

La R&raration ves DomMaGes DE GuERRE. Conférences faites al’ Ecole des hautes 
études sociales (novembre 1915 &@ janvier 1916). Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1917. 
254 pp. Bibliotheque générale des sciences sociales (série in-16). 

A collection of monographs prepared for the School of Advanced Social Study, 
upon the subject of the reparation of the damages of the War, with the view, not of 
solving directly the problems involved, but of throwing light upon them by settin: 
forth the general ideals toward which the work ought to be directed. Various 
phases of State responsibility and of international law are considered; one paper 
concerns war orphans and another pensions and indemnities to combatant and civil 
victims of the War. The introduction is by M. H. Berthélemy. 

Suira-Gorpon, LIoNEL, AND Srapies, Laurence CC. Rural reconstruction in Ir-- 
land. A record of cooperative organization. London, P. S. King & Son, Lid., 
1917. 279 pp. 

A history of the cooperative moyement in Ireland, including an account oi the 
foundation, growth, and functions of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society and 
of the various other societies and home industries which have grown up in connection 
with the movement; and chapters on Industrial cooperation and its relation to thie 
sgricultural movement, The economic results, and The future development oi the 
movement. 
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Sparco, Jonn. Social democracy explained. Theories and treaties of modern socialism, 
New York, Harper & Bros.,*1918. 338 pp. 

An attempt to state in simple and untechnical language the essentials of the social- 
ism of the Marxian school. 

SvENSKA ARBETSGIFVAREFORENING. Arbetarnes léner inom eit antal svenska industri- 
grenar; undersékning for dr 1915 af Svenska arbetsgifvareforeningens statistiska 
byrd [Svenska arbetsgifvarcforeningens lénstatistiska darbsbok utgifven af dr. K. Key- 
Aberq, 1915| Stockholm, 1917, 4 p. l. xxxvi, 382 pp. 

The above yearbook of wage statistics has been prepared by the statistical ollice of 
the Swedish employers’ association as of the year 1915. 

Unwin. Rayrmonp. Nothing gained by overcrowding; how the garden city type of 
development may benefit both owner and occupier, by Raymond Unwin... | London}, 
1918S, 2 pp. 

The author here indicates the lack of economic advantages in overcrowding houses. 
Two propositions demonstrated by means of hypothetical examples are, first, that the 
ereater the overcrowding of houses upon the land the higher must be the price that tha 
tenant will pay for the available land which he can use; and second, that the return in 
increment to owners of land is reduced instead of being increased by the crowding of 
houses. Itis noted, however, that the latter statement is true in the case of a crowing 
town only, for the owners taken collectively and not necessarily for all owners taken 
individually. 

Vemuer, Lawrence. Industrial housing developmenis in America; Eclipse Park, 
Beloit, Wis. New York, National Housing Association, 1918. [26] pp. Publi- 
cation No. 46. Illustrated. 

A reprint from the Architectural Record, March, 1918, describing a development 
of 350 houses for the employees of a larze manufacturing concern. This is a garden 
village composed entirely of single-family detached houses for mechanics earning $20 
or more per week. The houses are principally of frame, some having stucco exterior. 
Ali houses are to be sold; none rented. The prices will range from $2,400 for a 4-room 
house to $3,100 for an 8-room house. Ten per cent cash will be required as a first 
payment. 

Wess, Simpney. The restoration of trade-union conditions. London, Nish t & Co, 
Lid., 1917. 109 pp. Bibliography. 

— The works manager to-day. An address prepared for a series of private gatherings of 
works managers. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 162 pp. 

Contains chapters on the function of management, reducing the cost of production, 
appointments and dismissals, the recognition of trade-unionism, the standard rate, 
payment by results, the management should have nothing to do with the rate of wages, 
the ‘‘manners” of management, discipline, fatigue, and accidents, ‘‘Scientific man- 
agement”’ and ‘‘ Welfare work,’’ and on ‘“‘Choosing equality.” 

Women’s Nationa Lanp Service Corrs. Annual report, October 1, 1916. to Sep- 
tember 30, 1917. London, 50, Upper Baker Street, NW. 1. (Headquarters), {1917}. 
51 pp. (In conjunction with the Women’s Farm and Garden Union. 

The objects of the land service corps are ‘‘(1) to speed up the recruitment of all 
classes of women for work on the land, in order to insure the maintenance of the home- 
grown food supply; (2) to create a favorable opinion as to the value of women’s work 
in agriculture by supplying a body of workers capable of making a good impression, 
and thereby breaking down the prejudices of those of the agricultural community 
who are opposed to the employment of women; and (3) to use the members of the corps, 
not only as units of labor, but as organizers of the work of village women, and as an 
example and encouragement to these women to come forward.” 
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